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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN.* 


No. II. 


CHARACTERS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


Mucu has been said and sung in 
praise of this our era or age. To hear 
some people speak, you would think 
it the mostillustrious since the Flood ; 
that not till now had the human soul 
reached its full stature, and been 
firmly knit in all its powers. Accord- 
ing to their creed, Sensation, Percep- 


tion, Judgment, Abstraction, Taste, - 


Imagination, Genius, Reason, are now 
all as excellent faculties as they ever 
can be in mortal nature. Compared 
with the past, the present is a glori- 
ous time, and we can only hope that 
its glories will survive in the future. 
Dawning has grown meridian ; nor is 
there need of another sun to rise on 
midday, so splendid the illumination 
of the mental heavens. “The fond 
admirers of departed worth,” must 
moderate their enthusiasm —hang 
down their heads and be mute. The 
“ March of Intellect” has left, dwin- 
dled in the distance, shapes whose 
stature once seemed to reach the sky. 


We smile to read that there were 
giants in those days; for to the “large 
orbs of our majestic eyes,” they are 
but pigmies. Of all obsolete beliefs, 
the most absurd is that in the wisdom 
of our ancestors. 

But, strange to note, as much has 
been said and sung in disparagement 
of this our era or age. It has been 
eloquently lamented that the ancient 
spirit is dead—dead and buried. The 
“ Fancy’s Midwife” is a sinecurist— 
for she is called on to assist at no 
new births. And how should she, 
since Fancy’s self is effete; and her 
elder sister, Imagination, once so pro- 
lific in her loveliness, a Polyandrist 
with all her Passions of old ardent 
as bridegrooms and affectionate as 
husbands in that long honeymoon 
that for ages knew no setting, has 
been by her lords and masters “flung 
off to beggarly divorcement?” As 
for Reason, she has turned her eyes 
outwards from herself and her own 
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being—become “ of the earth, earthy” 
—and goes by steam on railroads 
with —— velocity, along mat- 


ter where all things have at last found 
their level. Tis an age of mere ma- 
chinery, and all its pride is in Dy- 
namics. 

They who “live in the spirit of this 
creed,” can see nothing but steam- 
engines. Up and downfor ever before 
their eyes is moving a prodigious 
piston. Every thing seems to them 
to have life—nothing to have soul. 
All is animated and in motion, but 
spirit and thought are denied to be 
anywhere amidst that continual clat- 
ter; for 


“ They are not of this noisy world, but 
silent and divine.” 


It is not for us to compose such 
uarrels. But they disturb us not, 
or ours is the perpetual equanimity 

of Thoughtful Love. The “soul of 
the world” sometimes changes its 
outward aspect, althuugh its inner 
self be unc anged ; and sometimes, 
after change wide and deep has ta- 
ken place within it, externally it 
looks almost the same; as, after a 
long night’s unsuspected thaw, ice 
that you believed could sustain an 
army, sinks treacherously beneath 
your feet, and then you begin to see 
water floating over the whole lake 
that is fast breaking up from its fro- 
zen slumber. 

Something of this sort may be 
oing on now. There may be abreak- 
ng up of old bondage. Like a freed- 

man, the human mind may, with the 
stately steps of recovered liberty, be 
trampling upon its chains. But, alas 
and alackaday! what if we are for- 
ced to exclaim, as we look on the 
vagaries of too many of the manu- 
mitted— 


* See the blind beggar dance! the crip. 
ple sing!” 


For our own single and simple 
selves, no faith have we in the supe- 
riority of this age over the ages that 
have preceded it; nor do we accuse 
it either of any inferiority; being 
well pleased to live out our appoint- 
ed time under the manifold blessings 
of a merciful Providence scattered 
in shower and sunshine wide over 
our Father-Land. Great men have 
been among us; great men are among 
us; or if that be by any in aught de- 
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nied, hardly has the trembling of 
their palls subsided into the utter still- 
ness of their sepulchres. Great and 
shining lights are for ever rising and 
setting; but to some eyes they look 
lustrous only when burning in the 
beauty of life; to others, it would 
seem that they must be sanctified by 
the mists of death, before they can 
be felt to be objects of admiration 
or worship. 

We need not fear to say, that how- 
ever enlightened in much may be 
the mind of that man who indulges 
himself in scornful or contemptuous 
appreciation of the moral and intel- 
lectual worth of this age, it must be 
in much dimmed or obscured; and 
that a still deeper darkness must 
dwell in his mind who thinks him- 
self coeval with the birth and reign 
of the only true light. Both are blind. 
Yet, perhaps, though the “ laudator 
temporis acti” appear the more par- 
donable, because of the magnifying 
power of the clouds and shadows 
resting on the bygone world, which 
all strangely seems to belong to 
the imagination where all is invest- 
ed with glory, yet we cannot over- 
look, in his love and honour of the 
dead, his coldness and injustice to 
the living; nor forgive the envy or 
the jealousy which all unknown to 
himself may be lurking in his heart, 
and making him thus indifferent 
to the greatness before his eyes, or 
averse to gaze on its splendour. His 
reverence of the dead may in itself 
be perfectly pure; but not so his 
regard for the living, towards whom 
he may look as objects that in their 
eminence and altitude “ intercept 
the sun’s glad beams,” and keep his 
ambitious spirit in the shade. Dead 
men tell no more tales—they write 
no more poems. But great geniuses 
who are walking among us and above 
us, are emerging ever and anon like 
suns, bringing or brightening the 
day, and he wishes they were dead ; 
nay, shudder not at the expression 
of such a sentiment—for is it not 
worse to wish they had never been 
born—and worst of all to deny or 
derogate from their God-given slory 
as long as it shines high in the firma- 
ment—admiring it more freely as we 

erceive it aboutto set—and lavish- 
ing our admiration on the “ mighty 
orb of song” only when it has sunk 
for ever ? 
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The people, 
extravagantly a 
sent, are in general not so unjust to 
the past as ignorant of it. “ Out of 
sight, out of mind.” But ear and eye 


again, who praise so 
nd erringly the pre- 


are for ever ministering love, and 
joy, and pride, till their life is felt to 

e, in its fulness, the only life—their 
age the only age. All around them 
are bold bright breathing realities; 
nor dream they of awaking from 
their tombs, unsubstantial phantoms. 
The dead have buried the dead—let 
the living love and eulogize the li- 
ving—with their lofty heads let them 
all strive to strike the stars. 

But we are philosophers. To us 
there is no past—no present—no fu- 
ture—no Time. We are a man but 
of one Idea—of Bene. We are hap- 
py or miserable according to the light 
shining on—is. Has—has been—is 
is. It is lovely or terrible—good or 
wicked—heaven or hell. Homer— 
Pindar—Sophocles—Virgil — Dante 
—Milton — Shakspeare — Byron — 
Wordsworth—Scott—all are ; stand- 
ing together like great trees—and we 
in our worship are the old Druids. 

But we are waxing mystical. All 
we mean to say is, that the Good and 
the Fair live in the amalgamating and 
immortalising spirit of Love —and 
that Love has but to open its eyes to 
behold the Good and the Fair, of 
which the horizon is boundless. But 
Love may be moody and capricious ; 
may wink or drop its eyelids, or look 
askance, and then it sees imperfectly 
or amiss; or may hold its haute before 
its all-seeing orbs,till its brain be blind 
as dust. Then, “as a picture to a 
blind man’s eyes,” or to a brute’s, is 
not only the material creation but 
the spiritual too, even to the eyes of 
Love; and this life loses the light of 
poetry, just as the earth is darkened 

y a Total Sun Eclipse. 

The grand secret, then, is to 
serve in us the spirit of Love. 
is indeed 
“ The consecration and 

dream ;” 


and that dead or inert, “ how stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, seem to us all 
the uses of this world!” and unex- 
istent the world of imagination. 
While that lives, and moves, and has 
its being, it never wants fitting food ; 
nor need ever be famished or satia- 
ted in dearth or plenty—little suffi- 


re- 
hat 


the poet’s 
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cing—and all not being overmuch. 
But how many causes are constantly 
at work to smother that mounting 
flame! Even in the noblest natures, 
how utterly, at times, it seems to be 
extinguished, as if frost were on the 
fuel with which they feed it! The 
more comprehensive it is, the more 
intense; for while it gathers, as it 
spreads, all substances in which the 
element lurks, the very atmosphere 
is rarified, and there is no vapour tq 
damp the fire. But see how men of 
genius, false to themselves and to the 
cause they were sent to champion, 
the cause of truth, narrow their sym- 
pathies, hedging them within a pale 
of prejudices, and in literature, poet- 
ry, and philosophy, and 

“ To party give up what was meant for 

mankind !” 


Thus, there are richly endued 
minds, whose sympathies with genius 
might have been universal, that will 
admire no poetry but that of the 
Elizabethan age. Others eschew 
Shakspeare, and kiss the toe of Pope, 
Many areall for Byron, the poet, they 
say, of the darker, the sterner, and 
the fiercer passions. Scott’s admi- 
rers are all chivalrously disposed, 
while the Wordsworthians worshi 
the stillness of nature in the religion 
of the woods. But what should hin- 
der the same mind from being eleva- 
ted by owe in the study of one 
and all of the great masters? Nor 
is admiration of all inconsistent with 
preference of one; according to that 
mysterious constitution of each in- 
dividual soul, which, though the 
senses are nearly the same in all 
men, gives a different shape and 
seeming to all objects, so that the 
same rose is a different rose to every 
air of eyes in this world, and so also 
is the rainbow. 
At the bottom of many of such 
rejudices and bigotries lies pride. 
y exclusive worship, men imagine 
they elevate the character of its ob- 
ject, and likewise their own—or ra- 
ther their own reputation. “ There 
is an Idol! You think it mean; but 
we tell you it is magnificent, and that 
what you think clay and iron, is gold 
and ivory. Were you as wise as we, 
you too would fall down and worship 
it, as we do in spirit and in truth.” 
Converts are made; and the sect, as 
it is enlarged, becomes more and 
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more intolerant alike of any other 
faith and of any other good works, 
Géethe was a great man; but his 
devotees see but Géethe in the uni- 
verse 
But such love, though narrow and 
exclusive, may be steadfast; and, 
indeed, is sometimes as permanent 
as it is passionate. Weaker minds 
fluctuate in their affection for the 
beautiful, and in poetry change their 
— every year. They are inca- 
pable of attachment. For novelty is 
the charm most powerful over their 
whole nature; and novelty carries 
its own death-warrant in its name. 
Fickle in literature as in love, they 
have forgotten in autumn the lay and 
the lady they raved about in spring. 
Rogers—Campbell — Moore — Sou- 
they—Scott—B yron—have all in.suc- 
cession had their day of dominion 
over such subjects, who now do no 
homage to those “grey discrowned 
heads,” but, after a six months’ alle- 
ance to Barry Cornwall, have paid 
eir court on bended knee to the 
Kings and Queens of the Annuals, 
and finally settled down into chief 
contributors to their own Albums, 
where they reign in state over the 
royal family of the Fugitives and the 
Ephemerals. 

Sad and sorry are we to think that 
the Love of Poetry-is not what it 
should be in the land where the 
— of Poetry has achieved its 

ighest triumphs. If at first sincere, 
it will be faithful to the last. For it 
flows not from sensibility alone, 
but from reason, “and is judicious ;” 
it may be chastened without being 
chilled ; and atempered delight, such 
as can never die, arises, in the course 
of nature, from that enthusiasm that 
cannot survive the season of youth. 
But then, as Thought is the chief 
element of the imaginative as of the 
moral state of the soul, people who 
ive up thinking, or worse still, per- 
aps, who turn all their thoughts into 
worldly channels, lose not only their 
power but their sense of the poetical, 
and become aware of something not 
a little absurd in Shakspeare. 
It would seem as if the multitude 
_ of persons who give up thinking al- 
ether, as they advance if not in 
life at least in years, is in this coun- 
try very great; and we have but to 
look about us to see how mighty is 
the number of those who do think, 


and that too most strenuously, deli- 
vered up bound, soul and body, to 

ursuits, high or low, of worldly am- 

ition. To them Poetry either is not, 
or they regard it but as a matter of 
amusement or moonshine; or they 
turn from it with scorn; or they de- 
sire to forget it as something that 
they know to be too high for them, 
and reminding them, with the pain 
of regret and shame, of their better 
being now repressed or oppressed 
within them by the calls or necessi- 
ties of the lot they have chosen in 
life. 

Yet apart and aloof from all such, 
though often seeming to be of them, 
how many thousands on thousands 
of pure, high, and strong spirits, must 
there be in this our Britain, who feel 
and know right well what true poe- 
try is, and who, whether famous or 
obscure, are the true poets! There 
may be some defects in our system 
of education, but our schools and 
colleges annually send forth into the 
walks of the world many noble youths 
who have drunk at the well-heads of 
inspiration. There may be some de- 
fects, too, in our system of domestic 
life, but round how many happy 
hearths are the Manners and the Vir- 
tues assembled, and where else, in 
all the world, are maids and matrons 
so innocent, so thoughtful, ‘as in 
British homes ? 

The Reading Public is a-+huge un- 
wieldy blue-stocking, but the Read- 
ing Private is a slim-ankled lady, 
with hose as white as snow. To be 
praised in reviews, and magazines, 
and newspapers, may be all very 
 epenr but the poet’s heart must 

e touched with divinest joy toknow 
that his lays, if true to nature, will 
be read and listened to, perhaps with 
tears and sobs, by simple spirits in 
simple dwellings, where all life is 
simple, and poetry akin to religion. 

In the great world there is a fa- 
shion in poetry as in all other things; 
yet tis but rarely that bad poetry is 
fashionable—at least in our country 
and in our age. Buf not unfrequent- 
ly the poetry matronized by fashion 
is sufficiently so-so-ish ; and in those 
instances, as in Byron’s, where it has 
been of the highest excellence, cir- 
cumstances, accidental or extrinsic, 
have kindled the rage which expired 
or cooled, when they ceased, or lost 
their chief power of excitement. In 
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the world of fashion the finest things 
in Byron could, except by the few 
of nobler nature, who cannot help 
belonging to it, have been but very 
imperfectly understood ; and though 
glorious poetry will make itself felt 
almost anywhere, and bursts of 
passion electrify even the palsied in- 
to convulsive life, yet commonly the 
most questionable passages were 
most spouted, and often some, of 
which the expression was as imper- 
fect as the sentiment was false. All 
who know what poetry is, and what 
fashion, know this—that strains of 
the very highest mood would in that 
irrational world be utterly unintelli- 
gible; and that the diviner spirit of 
poetry never there received even a 
pretended pening 

But the true love of true poetry 
never dies—and we wish to with- 
draw our words, if we said that it is 
not strong now in the nation’s heart. 
But it is deep, not loud. And we are 
too wise a people, with all our fol- 
lies, to prate about poetry, when we 
should be employed about things 
prosaic. How many libraries there 
are in this island! Few containing 
fifty volumes, that have not two or 
three of poetry; and thousands on 
thousands, where are ranged in all 
honour all the works immortal of all 
the great sons of song. Nor of them 
only, but of the Pozer® Minores, too, 
who, however they may dislike the 
epithet, are distinguished among the 
inillions of their fellow-creatures, by 
the possession of some portion of 
that divine flame of which no spark 
ever fell without something beauti- 
ful beneath it springing up to life. 

The love of literature in a nation 
so highly civilized as ours, yet so 
ardently “ner in affairs of life, is 
a strong steady under-current that 
keeps flowing constantly on, while 
the upper waters are ruffled or tem- 
pested by opposing blasts that darken 
the surface or whiten it with spray. 
Thought, Feeling, Imagination, have 
their own ample and serene domain, 
where they are not indolent or idle, 
but alive and active in their delight. 
In such quiet regions there is better 
talk than about the “last new Poem.” 
Good books win their way, sooner 
or later, and by many pleasant paths, 
into the peaceful repositories of 
knowledge; and fine thoughts and 
noble sentiments are participated, 


and sympathized with, far beyond 
what humble or desponding genius, 
unassured of its sway over the heart, 
might hope or suspect. The restless 
desire of novelty is there unknown; 
books are valued by their worth, and 
that worth is appreciated by their ef- 
fect on sound heads and sincere 
hearts, that think and feel for them- 
selyes, without slavishness as with- 
out presumption. A good book 
bought and paid for is a treasure to 
the enlightened and loving mind of 
one not rich in this world’s goods ; 
it is not perused with that vain and 
giddy passion of curiosity which ex- 
pends itself on a single reading, and 
never more returns to the object it 
burned to enjoy; but recurrence is 
had to its pages in many an hour of 
leisure from household cares and 
duties, and the thoughtful spirit over- 
flows again and again with a new and 
an increased delight. 

If all this be matter of fact, it is 
cheering to the heart of the benevo- 
lent critic; for he feels assured, that 
provided he but pour out his own 
opinions and sentiments in the fer- 
vour of truth, on any subject of per- 
manent interest—on any good book 
—new or old—in few hands or in 
all—his effusions will give gratifica- 
tion to no inconsiderable number of 
congenial and kindred spirits. It is 
especially so with Poetry. It 
flourishes in immortal youth. Who 
ever tired of reading Homer, or 
Spenser, or Milton, or Shakspeare ? 
or of reading what has been written 
about them by not unworthy critics ? 
Why, there were our own articles 
about the “ blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle,” thrown off, each at a 
heat, from no other impulse than 
that of admiration and wonder ; and 
late in the day as they were produ- 
ced, they appear to have been per- 
used with pleasure by many who, till 
thus reminded of them, had forgot- 
ten Homer and his Iliad. 

It may still be the same even with 
Shakspeare. The Myriad-minded has 
had many million worshippers. His 
tragedies are all revelations. But not 
yet have the mysteries therein been 
elucidated beyond need of farther 
light. He may yet be more clearl 
understood, more profoundly felt 
—new vistas may be opened up in 
that magnificent umbrage, shewing 
gleams of sea or shadows of moun- 
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tain—and wider become our visual 
span over the Land of Faéry. Com- 
pare Voltaire with Schlegel! and 
what advance in the world’s know- 
ledge of the Prophet and Priest of 
Nature! How the black-letter dogs 
barked at the Swan of Avon! But 
what was the worth of the whole 
pack in estimation with the wit and 
wisdom of Charles Lamb! Samuel 
Johnson himself, though one of the 
grandest of God’s creatures, com- 
prehended not, in full, the genius of 
the greatest of all poets. He passed 
from reverence to disdain—from 
wonder to contempt—measuring all 
he found there by the standard of 
his own experience “ of man, of 
nature, and of human life,” forgetting 
that what he judged was—Inspira- 
tion. For how long, and by how many, 
even of the most enlightened, were 
Shakspeare’s women thought poor 
pictares of the brighter gnd better 
alf of humanity! Considerate per- 
sons sought for causes to account for 
that deplorable deficiency; and the 
‘natured easy world was satis- 
ed with the explanation, that in 
those days female characters were 
enacted by boys, and that therefore 
— Shakspeare had nothing for it 
ut to accommodate them all to the 
capacities of such representatives. 
But the blind eyes of heresy were 
* couched, and she became a true be- 
liever in the angelical being of wo- 
man, as revealed from heaven to hea- 
ven’s own darling genius ; and in the 
stainless robes of their flowing beau- 
ty, arose before the eyes of love and 
pity, Hermione, and Imogen, and Des- 
demona, and Cordelia, and the rest, 
whose aspect is as the calm of the su- 
perior skies, “ inaccessible to earth’s 
ollution,” though saddened, even 
n that their own region, with its 
mortal troubles. And have we not 
again seen, how female genius has 
rendered “the beauty still more beau- 
teous,” and shewn in woman’s heart, 
“even in the lowest depths a lower 
deep,” of love, of innocence, of vir- 
tue, of religion ? 

Exhausted indeed! What—and 
the subject—Shakspeare! The char- 
acteristics of women—exhausted! No 
—not till Joanna Baillie, “Tragic 
‘Queen,” has dropt her iyre for ever 
—not till the Hemans has ceased her 
wild and melancholy strains—not till 
the rich-toned voice of fair Landon 


be mute—not till Caroline Bowles 
has joined her sister-seraphs in hea- 
ven! 

It may be all very well for you to 
say 80, who are an elderly unmarried 
man, with a worthy widow woman 
for your housekeeper. No doubt she 
has been exhausted long since—and 
during the process of her exhaustion, 
many 2 bottle, too, of ratifia. But in 
woman’s heart know that there are a 
thousand springs one and all inex- 
haustible, though they keep flowing 
for ever. Woe to the hand that in- 
fuses bitterness there, for in nature 
they are most sweet; woe to the hand 
that muddies them, for untroubled 
they are limpid at their source as 
when given back in dew from hea- 
ven to earth, dropt tremblingly on 
the rose’s leaf in the breathless twi- 
light ! 

e cannot bid farewell to the “ Cha- 
racters of the Affections” so beauti- 
fully developed in our last Number 
by the most enlightened eulogist 
of Shakspeare’s loveliest idealities. 
Hermione ! 


‘“‘ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command !” 


Yet warning, comforting, and com- 
manding all in vain—such the in- 
fatuated jealousy of her unworthy 
lord. ’Tis the meanest—the basest 
of all passions—when causelessly it 
inflames a natrow and a shallow 
heart. Invading a large heart, ’tis 
like a grim army of demons—terri- 
ble. Shall conjugal love not exulting- 
ly enjoy the privilege of friendship ? 
Next to her husband Leontes, is Po- 
lixenes, the brother of his soul, dear 
to Hermione. To Sicily sacred is 
her life—to Bohemia her hand is 
open. Of friendship she is lavish 
as of love, and both are clear as day 
in her holy innocence. But in the 
midst of her stately happiness, the 
Queen, the matron, and the mother, 
is covered all at once with dishonour 
as with a garment. Odiousin her hus- 
band’s eyes, before ours she waxes 
brighter and more bright “ with some- 
thing of an angel light.” Disbelieved 
but by one human being, she appeals 


to Heaven, and Heaven declares her 


sinless. Atsucha crisis of her fate, 
conscience communes willingly with 
the sky, and we are not startled by 
the sublime fiction of the response 
and judgment of an Oracle. The 
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heart of her one princely boy has 
burst—it is broken—and , is dead 
of the passion of shame—not for his 
mother’s sake so much as his fa- 
ther’s— 


—“the young Prince, whose honourable 
thoughts, 

Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft the 
heart 

That could conceive, a gross and foolish 
sire 

Blemished his gracious dam |” 


Her one royal girl is exposed to pe- 
rish ; and how touchingly is that story 
told by Antigonus, soliloquizing ina 
desert country near the sea! In 
the lustre of virtue, and the gloom 
of agony, the childless widow—for 
though forgiving her husband all, she 
has pronounced a solemn divorce— 
retires into seclusion from love and 
life, deep, dark, and incommunicable 
as the grave. Into that sixteen years’ 
penance—not for her own sin, for 
she is pure, but for her husband’s, 
with whom she doubtless has vowed 
to be reconciled on the bed of death 
(but Heaven brings, in its own good 
time, a more blissful reconciliation) 
—imagination fears, in its reverence, 
even for one momentto enter. It could 
not have been wholly unhappy, self- 
sustained as Hermione was by her 
devotion to one holy purpose; and 
that she acted right all hearts feel on 
her wondrous reappearance among 
the living as from the dead. That is 
the moment when we should have 
felt that Shakspeare had erred, if 
erred he had, in that her long sunless 
immurement. But our whole nature 
leaps up in a fit of joy, to hail the 
apparition ; and, seeing that Hermi- 
one lives, we forgive Leontes, and 
sympathize with his undeserved hap- 
piness, for sake of her standing there 
serenely and spiritually beautiful, 
whom we in our ignorance had idly 
mourned as long ago blended with 
the insensate dust. 

When Hermione comes down from 


the pedestal, passionate as is the 


joy of Leontes witnessing that appa- 
rent miracle, it is but on her alone 
that we gaze and think. Paulina, 
not abruptly, but boldly, as was na- 
tural to her fearless character, says, 


* Hark a little while. 
Please you to interpose, fair madam ; 
kneel, 


And pray your mother’s blessing! Turn, 
good lady ! 

Our Perdita is found. 

Herm. You gods, look down, 

And from your sacred vials pour your 
graces 

Upon my daughter's head! Tell me, mine 
o 


wn, 

Where hast thou been preserved? Where 
lived? How found 

Thy father’s court? For thou shalt heat 
that I, 

Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 

Gave hope thou wast in being, have pre- 
served 

Myself to see the issue.” 


What says Hermione to Leontes 
on their reunion? Not one word. 
But Polixenes says, “ She embraces 
him ;” and Camillo, “She h upon 
his neck! If she pertain to life, let 
her speak too.” The statue has stir- 
red—moved—descended—and em- 
braced ; but it is yet silent. Camillo 
seems almost to discredit his eyes. 
He doubts “ if she pertain to life.” 
“ Let her speak!” and her first found 
words are a prayer to the gods to 
bless her daughter. She does not 
doubt that it is her daughter. The 
faithful Paulina has told her it is; 
and the Oracle, who had pronoun- 
ced herself innocent, would not, she 
knew, have beguiled her with 
hopes that her child was in being. 
This is Hope—and this is Faith—an 
this—the peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding—is their reward. 

We have been somewhat too hard 
on poor Leontes. We must not blame 
him for having breathed a disease. 
He has dree’d a rueful punishment. 
All the atonement that could be made 
for his crime he did make—and the 
heavens had been long hung with 
black over his head. His crown was 
worthless in his eyes—his throne 
the seat of misery. Never for one 
day, we may believe, had he not been 
haunted by the oo of his little son, 


who died of a broken heart—of the 
baby sed in the wild, and never 


heard of any more, either she gr An- 
tigonus. When Paulina says 
on the arrival of Florizel at his court, 


“ Had our Prince, wee 
Jewel of children, seen this hour, he. 
paired 
Well with this lord; there was not falla 
month 
Between their births, 
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Leontes. Prythee, no more! 
Thou knowest 
He dies to me again when talk’d of.” 


Paulina! thou wast bitter there—and 
what a pang was thine, Leontes! 
We almost love Leontes, in spite of 
his old sin, for his reception of Flo- 
rizel. 


“ Leontes. The blessed gods 

Purge all infection from our air, whilst you 

Do climate here! You have a holy father, 

A graceful gentleman; against whose 
person, 

So sacred as it is, I have done sin ; 

For which the heavens, taking angry note, 

Have left me issueless ; and your father’s 
blessed 

(As he from heaven merits it) with you, 

Worthy his goodness. What might Ihave 
been, 

Might I a son and daughter now have 
look’d on, 

Such goodly things as you !” 


His love for Hermione, whom, as 
Paulina somewhat harshly tells him, 
he had “ killed,” suffers no abate- 
* ment any more than his repentance 
and his remorse. They are all alike 
sincere. The memory of her beauty 


is fresh as ever after all those long, 
dreary, and dismal years ; and when 
Paulina says to him, as he gazes on 
Perdita, ere she is known by him to 
be his daughter, 


“ Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hath too much youth in’t; not 
a month 
*Fore your queen died, she was more 
worth such gazes 
Than what you look on now!” 


He answers meekly, 


“ I thought of her 
Even in these looks I made !” 


And how could he help it? For we 
are told afterwards of “ the majesty 
of the creature in resemblance of the 
mother.” His silence on first bebold- 
ing the supposed statue of Hermione, 
which he had brought Perdita to 
look at along with him, is affecting; 
his ejaculations, broken and passion- 
ate, are so too; and when Paulina, 
as he offers to kiss the statue, tells 
him to refrain, for that she will make 
it move, indeed descend, and take 
him by the hand, while all who think 
it unlawful business may depart, 
Leontes, as if some wild dim hope 
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were preternaturally beating in his 
heart, says, 


“© Proceed ! 
No foot shall stir.” 


On receiving her embrace, he utters 
but a very few words, by joy struck 
mute. It would be unchristian not 
to forgive Leontes. 

Sweet Imocen ! why madest thou 
with Posthumus a clandestine mar- 
riage? Because the queen was a 
wicked and cruel stepmother, and 
would have cared no more to poison 
thee in the palace than a rat. No 
blame attaches to a daughter on ac- 
count of any virtuous love-affair, 
who has a bad mother. But, besides, 
the provocation she suffered from 
that clumsy calf Cloten was loath- 
some, and loveable was the embrace 
of the manly Leonatus. For we are 
assured on the word of a “ gentle- 
man,” that he was 


“a creature such 

As, to seek through the regions of the 
earth 

For one his like, there would be some- 
thing failing 

In him that should compare. 
think, 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 

Endows a man but he.” 
“ All the learning that his time 

Could make him the receiver of he took 

As we do air, fast as twas minister’d, and 

In his spring became a harvest ; lived in 
court, 

(Which rare it is to do,) most preised, 
most loved ; 

A sample to the youngest; to the more 
mnature, 

A glass that feated them; and to the 
graver, 

A. child that guided dotards ; to his mis- 
tress, 

For whom he now is banish’d,—her own 

- price 

Proclaims how she esteem’d him and his 
virtue ; 

By her election may be truly read, 

What kind of man he is,”’ 


I do not 


Fair reader, canst thou blame Imo- 
gen ? and hear how tenderly her 

usband speaks to her on the eve of 
his banishment. 


“ My queen! my mistress ! 
O lady! weep no more; lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man!”’ 
‘* Write, my queen! 
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And with mine eyes I'll drink the words 
you send, 
Though ink be made of gall!’ 


But to deceive her father! The very 
contrary is the truth. Cymbeline— 
second-wife-ridden—wished her to 
marry Cloten—but Imogen “ chose 
an eagle, and did avoid a puttock.” 
What else could his majesty expect ? 
She tells him plainly, in justification 
of herself and husband, 
“ Sir, 
It is your fault that I have loved Post- 
humus: 

You bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 
A man, worth any woman!” 


Is she too bold in thus speaking the 
truth to her father? The next mo- 
ment her heart sinks, and when he 
asks her, “ Art thou mad ?” She an- 
swers— 


* Almost, sir : heaven restore me! Would 
I were 

A neat-herd’s daughter! and my Leon- 
atus 

Our neighbour shepherd’s son ” 


The Clandestine Marriage, then, 
is vindicated ? It is—sacredly. For 
“she referred herself unto a poor 
but worthy gentleman.” And though 
her husband is under ban, Imogen 
will not suffer even the Queen to 
look in his disparagement. Pisanio 
informs them that Cloten had drawn 
on his master, who rather played than 
fought, and the soul of the young 
wife is up, as she says sarcastically— 


“ To draw upon an exile! O brave sir! 
I would they were in Afric both together; 
Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer-back.” 


Maid—bride—wife—and widow, all 
in one bright glimpse, and one black 

loom of time! In her conjugal af- 
fection dutiful and beautiful, little 
doth that wicked stepmother know 
of the heart of Imogen. 


“Queen. Weeps she still, sayest thou ? 
Dost thou think in time 
She will not quench, and let instructions 
enter, 
Where folly now possesses ?”” 


To the poisoner rock-fast love de- 
serves no better name than “ folly !” 
Lear, indeed, used almost the same 
word—but oh! with what other 
meaning, to his Cordelia! 


“ See! my poor fool is dead!” 
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And sets it so very bright a jewel in 
the crown of wedded faith to turn a 
deaf ear to the seducer ? It sets none 
at all. Nor thought Shakspeare that 
it did; but above the blackness of 
Jachimo’s guilt the soul of Imogen 
‘* star-bright appears.” The cun- 
ning of the serpent serves to shew the 
simplicity of the dove. But ’tis a 
simplicity stronger to guard that holy 
bosom, than a sevenfold shield of 
ethereal temper. No temptation had 
she tosin. The “ yellow Iachimo” 
was even a greater fool than knave. 
He knew not that : 


‘“‘ Virtue never may be moved, 
Though lewdness court her in the shape 
of heaven !” 


But in her dialogue with that dunce, 
(and clever as he was thought, he 
was the Prince of Dunces,) the lady’s 
whole character flashed from out her 
burning eyes, while they withered 
the libeller of her liege-lord; and 
her whole character smiled again in 
the softened orbs, as from his false 
lips—true at least in this—she lis- 
tened to the recital of her husband's 
virtues. We carry the remembrance 
of that scene along with us when we 
see her on her way to Milford-Ha- 
ven—reading that heart-cleaving let- 
ter in the handwriting of her own 
Leonatus — praying passionately — 
almost proudly—and scarce upbraid- 
ingly —for death from Pisanio’s 
sword. Yet she more than submits— 
she desires still to live. Her hus- 
band may be restored from his dis- 
ease —and by her be more than 
forgiven. To love like her’s life is 
sweet. Therefore she becomes Fi- 
dele, and an inmate of the outlaw’s 
cave. 


“ Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads !”” 


Her presence beautifies the savage 
scenery of the forest; and the spirit 
of Love, breathing through that dim 
disguise, pervades the heroic hearts 
of her unknown brothers, uniting the 


bold and bright with the fearful and 
the fair, in the mysterious instinct of 


nature. She seems to die, and that 
dirge deepens at once our love and 
our sorrow, as we think of her 
now aspirit in heaven. So profound 
and perfect is our pity, as we listen 
to that poetry and that music—a 
forest hymn indeed !—that we are al- 
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most reconciled, even as Guiderius 
and Arviragus are, to Fidele’s death. 


** Gui. Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
Gui. No exorciser harm thee! 
Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
Gui. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Both. Quiet consummation have ; 

And renowned be thy grave !” 


We remember that we used to 
think of old that Imogen’s passion 
on finding what she believed was the 
dead body of Posthumus, was not 
enough intense. Boy-critics then 
were we on Shakspeare—now we 
are an old man. What isthe truth? 
Imogen has awoke from a poisoned 
swoon—and has been bestrewed with 
flowers like one of the dead. As the 
swoon has gone, on comes sleep. 
* Faith, Pll lie down and sleep!” 
Something human-like is beside her 
on the ground ; and on the uncertain 
vision she says to herself, “ but soft! 
no bedfellow !” Then seeing that it 
is indeed a body, she utters that 
beautiful exclamation—. 


“ O gods and goddesses! 
Those flowers are like the pleasures of the 
world ; 
This bloody man the care on’t. J hope I 
dream !” 


For a while longer she knows not 
whether she be or be not in the 
power of a dream; all she knows is, 
that her whole being is possessed by 
fear and trembling. She says, 


* But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it!” 


Her fancy—her imagination—as she 
lies there half-entranced—are bewil- 
dered by and bewilder her passion— 
and all the seageage then given ut- 
terance to in her strange agony is 
pitched wild and high, a wonderful 
wailing of poetry. 

** The dream’s here still! it is even when 

I wake, 
Without me as within me; not imagined, 


aetna? 


At that moment her emotion must 
be—horror. In it all her senses are 
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bound up; but it relaxes its hold, 
and she now has the whole miserable 
use of her eyes. “The garment of 
Posthumus!” The human heart can 
suffer but a measure—in hers, it has 
been an overflowing one—of any one 
passion. Her actions, her words, are 
now calmer—they shew almost com- 
osure—she inspects the body of her 
i, with a fearful accuracy of 
ove. 


** I know the shape of his leg ; this is his 
hand ; 

His foot Mercurial ; his Martial thigh ; 

The brawns of Hercules; but his Jovial 
face— 

Murder in heaven! How? ’Tis gone !” 


Had she seen him lying unmutilated 
in the majestic beauty of death, she 
would have poured out her heart in 
tenderest grief, and there would 
have been more of what is common- 
ly called pathos in her lamentations. 
But the bloody neck—the sight, the 
touch of that extorts but one wild cry. 
“ Murder in heaven!” “How? ’tis 
one!” Who but a Siddons could 
ave uttered these words in shrieks 
and moans! with suitable accom- 
paniment of stony eyeballs, clay- 
white face,and the convulsive wring- 
ing of agonized hands! Out of the 
ecstasy of horror, and grief, and pity, 
and love, and distraction, and de- 
spair arise—indignation and wrath 
towards his murderers. Pisanio ! 
be all curses darted on thee! and 
that “ mt devil, Cloten!” All 
is at once brought to light. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence of their guilt 
is “ strong as proof of Holy Writ,” 
or rather she sees the murderers re- 
vealed, as in a lurid flash of lightning. 
Forgery! poisoning! assassination ! 
” Dimued Pisanio!” “ Pisanio!” 
“ Pisanio!” ‘ Damned Pisanio!” 
“ This is Pisanio’s deed!” “Tis 
he and Cloten!” ‘“ Pisanio’s deed 
and Cloten’s!” “O, ’tis pregnant, 
pregnant!” Thus she clenches the 
proof of their guilt by the iteration 
of their accursed names, the very 
sound of every syllable composing 
them being to her ears full of cruelty 
and wickedness. 
“ Where is thy head? where's that? Ah 
me! where's that ? 
Pisanio might have killed thee at the heart, 
And left this head on!” 


But, had his heart been stabbed, 
and his breast all blood-bedabbled, 
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would her woe have been less wild? 
Then had she thought, “he might 
have spared the heart!” Distracted 
though she be, and utterly prostrate, 
what a majestic image crosses her 
brain, as she gazes on the majestic 
corpse! 
“« From this most bravest vessel of the 
world 
Struck the main-top !” 
© Ol 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy 
blood, 
That we the horrider may seem to those 
Which chance to find us: O, my lord! 


my lord!” 
Does she smear her face with his 
blood? A desperate fancy! Inher 


horror she madly desires to look hor- 
rid ; and all this world being terribly 
changed to her, she must be terribly 
changed too, and strike with affright 
“ those which chance to find her.” 
She has forgot the cave and its dwell- 
ers, that, as she was recovering from 
her swoon, kept glimmering before 
her eyes. She thinks no more that 
she “ was a cave-keeper, and cooked 
to honest creatures”—to her Guide- 
rius and Arviragus have ceased to be 
—their beautiful images are razed 
out from her brain. She cares not on 
what part of the wide wild world she 
may be lying now; and her last 
words, ere once more stop the beat- 
ings of her heart, are, “ O, my lord! 
my lord!” And who are “ those 
who chance to find her?” Lucius, 
a captain, and other officers, and a 
soothsayer, conversing about the war. 
% Lucius. Soft, ho! what trunk is here, 
Without his top? The ruin speaks, that 
sometime 
It was a worthy building ! How! a page! 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead 
rather : 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the 
dead. 
Let’s see the boy’s face !”” 


So felt Lucius—a veteran Roman 
general. But Imogen, a young Bri- 
tish lady, “abhorred not to make 
her bed with the defunct, or sleep 
upon the dead;” she had said “but 
soft! no bedfellow!” Believing it 
was her husband’s corpse she laid 
down her head, where it had often 
lain before, and there found obli- 
vion. 

Fidele at once finds favour in the 
eyes of the Roman Lucius and his 
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attendants, as she had done in the 

eyes of the Briton Belarius and his 

princely boys. Lying on that bloody 

amg she utters these most touch- 

ng words. 
“ This was my master, 

A very valiant Briton, and a good, 

That here by mountaineers lies slain:— 
Alas! 

There are no more such masters: I may 
wander 

From east to occident, cry out for service, 

Try many, all good, serve truly, never 

Find such another master.” 

“ Lucius. Thy name ? 

Imo. Fidele, sir. 

Luc. Thou dost approve thyself the very 
same : 

Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith 
thy name. 

Wilt take thy chance with me ? I will not 


say, 

Thou shelt be so well master’d; but, be 
sure, 

No less beloved. 

Go with me. 

Imo. I'll follow, sir. 
please the gods, 

1’ll hide my master from the flies, as deep 

As these poor pick-axes can dig; and 
when 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have 
strew’d his grave, 

And on it said a century of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I'll weep, and 
sigh ; 

And leaving so his service, follow you, 

So please you entertain me. 

Luc. Ay—good youth ; 

And rather father thee than master thee. 

My friends, 

The boy hath taught us manly duties: 
let us 

Find out the prettiest daizied plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and parti- 
sans 

A grave! Come—arm him! Boy, he is 
preferred 

By thee to us; and he shall be interred 

As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine 
eyes.” 

The scene is perfect. The flow 
and ebb of passion is felt by us to 
be obeying, like the sea, the mysteri- 
ous law of nature. The huge waves 
of woe have subsided almost into a 
calm. The strength of love is now 
the support of Imogen’s life—and 
the sense of duty. She has no 
wish either to die or to live; but 
her*despair is no longer distrac- 
tion; and having grieved till she 
could grieve no more, and reach- 
ed the utmost limits of sorrow, there 
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she is willing submissively to endure 
her lot. ‘“ Leaving so his service!” 
not till with her own fingers she had 
helped to dig her master’s grave! 
That done, and he buried, “I follow 
you, so please you entertain me.” 
The warrior bids her “be cheerful 
and wipe her eyes ;” and we can 
believe that Imogen obeys one half 
of the injunction—that she does 
“wipe her eyes;” but as to being 
“ cheerful,’ never more may a smile 
visit for a moment that beautiful 
countenance—though Lucius, look- 
ra, be it, may believe that his page 
is happy. To him she is but Fidele ; 
to us—Imogen. 

It is wonderful how our pity is 
never impaired by our knowledge, 
all the while, that the corpse is not 
that of Posthumus but Cloten’s. Per- 
haps we forget that itis so; assured- 
ly there is no interruption given to 
our sympathy; we partake in the 
same delusion, which is only dispel- 
led at last, to our great relief, by the 
last words of Lucius, 

** Some falls are means the happier to 
arise.” 


It was just the same with our feel- 
ings for Imogen herself in the forest- 
cave. The young princes believed 
her dead—and we, though we knew 
she was but in a swoon, believed so 
too — almost sufficiently for any 
amount of sorrow. The thought that 
Fidele was not dead but sleeping, 
was so dim, that it marred not the 
emotions with which we beheld her 
funeral rites, and heard the dirge 
chanted, to the scattering over her 
fair body of leaves and flowers. 
Poor Cloten! He must have been 
a fineanimal, to be mistaken, a head- 
less trunk, for Posthumus. He met 
with scurvy usage in the forest. Gui- 
derius treated him rather unceremo- 
niously, after hunter's fashion. 


* Re-enter Guiderius with Cloten’s head. 
This Cloten was a fool ; an empty purse, 
There was no money in’t: not Hercules 
Could have knock’d out his brains, for he 

had none.” 
* Re-enter Guiderius. 
I have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the 
stream, 
In embassy to his mother; his body’s 
hostage 
For his return.” 


But what took him so far from home, 
and into such salvage places ? “ Post- 
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humus, thy head, which now is 
growing upon thy shoulders, shall 
within this hour be off ; thy mistress 
enforced; thy garments cut to pieces 
before thy face; and all this done, 
spurn her home to her father, who 
may, haply, be a little angry for 
such rough usage.” The game of 
heads is one that two can play at; 
and Guiderius was first in hand. 
But why did not Cloten “ enforce 
his mistress” when she was lying in 
his bosom ? Beyondall credibility, she 
laid herself down in her loveliness 
even within his very arms. But his 
courage was cooled—oh ! the craven 
—and he offered not to take even the 
most innocent little liberty with her 
peerless person. There was some 
excuse for his frigidity—-why ?—for 
he had lost not only his heart but his 
head. ’Tis a pretty piece of retribu- 
tive justice. 

‘* Like a glory from afar, like a reappear- 

ing star,” 

Imogen shews herself, at the close 
of this “ strange eventful history,” 
in Cymbeline’s tent. A gallant com- 
pany, Cymbeline, Belarius, Guide- 
rius, Arviragus, Pisanio the faithful, 
lords, officers, and attendants, Cor- 
nelius the physician and ladies, Lu- 
cius, Iachimo, the soothsayer and 
other Roman prisoners guarded, and 
behind Postuumus and Imocen. A 
burst of sunshine brightens a day of 
storm. There are glorious revela- 
tions. 


“ Guiderius, This is sure Fidele! 
Imog. to Posth. Why did you throw 
your wedded lady from you? 
Think, that you are upon a rock; and now 
Throw me ¥gain. [Embracing him.] 
Belarius. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarius whom you sometime 
banished : 
Mighty sir, 
These two young gentlemen, that call me 
father, 
And think they are my sons, are none of 
mine; 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 
Cymbeline. O Imogen ! 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom ! 
Imogen. No, my lord ; 


I have got two worlds by’t.—O my 
gentle brothers, 

Have we thus met? O never say here- 
after, 

But I am truest speaker; you call’d me 
brother, 
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When I was but your sister; I you bro- 
thers, 
When you were so indeed. 
Cymbeline. The forlorn soldier, that 
so nobly fought, 
He would have well becomed this place, 
and graced 
The thankings of a king. 
Posthumus. I an, sir, 
The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming.”’ 


Cloten, being a high-born clown, 
had honourable death and honour- 
able burial. The Queen is dead— 
“ with horror madly dying, like her 
life,’—and there is happy ending. 


“‘ Cymbeline. Laud we the gods; 
And let our crooked smokes climb to 
their nostrils 
From our blessed altars !”’ 


The “ Winter’s Tale” and “ Cym- 
beline,” affect us with the same kind 
of interest. They are kindred crea- 
tions, “ alike, but, oh! how differ- 
ent!” They are the two most de- 
lightful dramas in the whole world. 
Add to them, “ As you like it,” “ The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
“ The Tempest,” and you have the 
“ Planetary Five,” whom all eyes 
may worship. 

But the “ Winter’s Tale” and 
“ Cymbeline” do each other the 
most resemble—beginning, middle, 
and end—and their spirit is beauty. 

In each the story opens in a court 
—courts of no common character— 
the Sicilian and the British—but at 
no twee era—or if given, obscurely 
and uncertainly ; as if no chronology 
had been kept, and history were 
not even so much as an “ old alma- 
nack !” 

Hermione and Imogen are both of 
royal state—a queen and a princess. 
Both are wedded; but the one is a 
mother and a matron,—the other, 
though a bride, looks still as if a vir- 
gin. But Hermione had once been 
of as delicate, as fragile form as Imo- 
gen, and Imogen in. a few years will 
be as stately and dignified as Her- 
mione. 

Both are suspected—believed by 
their lords, to be guilty of incon- 
tinence—though pure as unfallen 
snow in its white cloud in heaven. 
Hermione appeals to the supernal 
powers, and an oracle proclaims her 
innocence. Imogen has fallen on 
still more evil times—and for her the 
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heavens are mute. The offended 
majesty of the Sicilian Queen simu- 
lates death, and seeks a living tomb. 
The — simplicity of the 
British Princess takes refuge from 
her lord’s injustice in a cave of the 
forest. After many long silent years, 
Hermione descends, a living statue 
from its pedestal, and receives her 
husband into her forgiveness. A few 
weeks (or but days?) of wild and 
woeful wandering brings Imogen to 
the royal tent, and to the bosom of 
the once more loyal Leonatus. Per- 
dita, a new star, rises in the Sicilian 
skies—and Guiderius and Arviragus, 
new twin-stars, are bright in that of 
Britain. 

As nowhere else in all poetry do 
we so sweetly feel “ that lowly 
shepherd’s life is best,’ as in the 
pastoral picture of Florizel and Per- 
dita, so nowhere else in all poetry do 
we so strongly feel the “ high life of 
a hunter,” as when we behold those 
princely boys, Guiderius and Arvira- 
gus, bounding along the silvan rocks. 

But turn we now to take another 
farewell look of Desdemona and Cor- 
delia. 

The “ gentle Desdemona, too,” 
like Imogen, wedded without her 
father’s consent or knowledge ; so we 
believe did Juliet, so did Jessica, and 
so fain would Perdita have done, 
and mayhap, had Prospero been un- 
reasonable, even Miranda. Shak- 
speare is a dangerous authorto young 
ladies who are not orphans. Yet 
what else could the poor dear inno- 
cent affectionate loving young crea- 
tures do? Brabantio, that surly old 
licenser of the press, would never 
have given his imprimatur to an 
essay on marriage by the Moor. 
That’s flat. Nobody knew that better 
than his own daughter—and nature 
never told the “ gentle Desdemona” 
to keep all her gentleness for her 
sire. None of the “ wealthy curled 
darlings of our nation” had taken her 
fancy, her feelings, or her heart; but 
Brabantio, though right in calling her 
‘tender, fair, and happy,” was wrong 
in affirming that her indifference to 
them proved her to be “ opposite to 
marriage.” Iago grossly calls Othello 
“a black ram,” Brabantio speaks with 
disgust of his “ sooty bosom,” and 
mine Ancient afterwards, in Cyprus, 
again sarcastically speaks of the 
* Black Othello,” All that is very 
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well. But not only did Desdemona 
see “ Othello’s visage in his mind,” 
but his complexion, as long as he 
kept his temper, does not appear to 
have been generally thought repul- 
sive. People at large who knew him 
express no surprise or astonishment 
at hearing that the noble general had 
married a beautiful white wife— 
even the “divine” Desdemona. The 
fairest women are seen every day 
marrying what must always seem to 
us the ugliest men, and for love, or 
if not for love, for hatred—a still 
more unaccountable case. Nor had 
those ugliest men—as far as we ever 
heard—seen the “ Anthropophagi, 
and men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders,” nor could 
the most eloquent of them have de- 
livered a speech, composed for the 
occasion by a literary friend, half as 
long as Othello’s, in the Council 
Chamber, even with the assistance 
of copious notes on a paper that, if 
observed, might appear to be the 
lining of his hat. Where is the won- 
der, then, of that happening once ona 
time in Venice, which is perpetually 
happening, without one circumstance 
of alleviation, in London, and Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, and Bristol, and Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow (we know a case in Paisley), 
namely, that an ugly elderly gentle- 
man wins, woos, and wears a beauti- 
ful young lady, fresh and fair from 
a boarding school, and an adept, 
though a novice “ in house affairs ?” 
But in good truth Othello was the 
finest man of his time—the Captain 
of the Venetian Six-Feet Club. He 
was yet in his prime—that is, “ some- 
what declined into the vale of years, 
but that not much.” No strong- 
bodied, strong-minded, swenpanedl 
ed, strong-hearted man reaches his 
true prime till he is turned of forty ; 
and he keeps in it till sixty—bein 

probably at seventy threatened wit 

a small family by a second or third 
wife. Othello was also, as all the 
world knows, the most eloquent man 
of the age—* Rude am I in speech, 
and little graced with the set phrase 
of peace !” So Burke used to speak of 
“ my poor abilities.” But hear the 
Duke of Venice. “I think this tale 
would win my daughter too,” or any 
other woman. He was the bravest, 
and the most victorious, and de- 
scended—we chance to know—from 
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the kingly line of Gebel el Tuaric. 
For how many hundred years did 
the Moors keep marrying—or worse 
—Spanish ladies in the Peninsula? 
The “ gentle Desdemona,” then, 

stands acquitted of all blame, in every 
court of conscience, and honcur, and 
taste in Europe. But Othello wasa 
modest man, and had within him the 

erms of fear, and doubt, and jea- 
ousy, which, under the infusion of 
the bitter waters of suspicion poured 
upon them by the diabolical cunning 
and malignity of Iago, expanded into 
a huge hideous flower ten times 
blacker than the “ sooty bosom” in 
which that deadly nightshade grew 
—and thence distraction, delirium, 
danger, despair, and death. 

Desdemona was truly a Character 

of Affection—but of passion too—and 
likewise of imagination. In her na- 
ture affection was predominant—and 
she was purest of the pure. But she 
would not “ be left behind, a moth 
of peace,”’—an unenjoyed bride. 


‘ If he go to the war, 
The rites for which I love him are de- 
nied me;” 


and she blushes not—nor needed she 
to blush—in making that avowal in 
the face of the senate. That was 
passion—hallowed passion. And wit- 
ness their meeting after the storm in 
Cyprus :— 


“ Oth. O my fair warrior ! 
Des. My dear Othello ? 
Oth. It gives me wonder great as my 
content, 
To see you here before me. O my soul’s 
oy ! 
If stolen tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d 
death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of 
seas, 
Olympus-high ; and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven! If it were now 
to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy; for I 
fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort jike to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate, 
Desd, The heavens forbid, 


But that our loves and comforts should 
increase, 
Even as our days do grow! 
Oth. Amen to that, sweet powers! 
I cannot speak enough of this content, 
It stops me here; it is too much of joy ; 
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And this, and this, the greatest discord 
be, [ Kissing her. 

That e’er our hearts shal] make.” 

That was passion—hallowed passion 

—but a fiend was to blast the heaven 

it brought in its mingled breath. 


“ Tago. O you are well tuned now, 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this 
music |” 


And that she had imagination, she 
shewed the Moor “ by devouring up 
his discourse,” 

* Wherein of antres vast, and desarts 

idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads touch heaven, 

It was my hint to speak.” 

Some one has said, that we “ think 
as little of the persons of Shak- 
speare’s heroines as they do them- 
selves, because we are let into the 
secrets of their hearts, which are 
more important.” The remark is in 
every way poor. In what great tra- 
gic dramas are women nobly “ doing 
or suffering” taken up about their 
persons? In none; and in all we 
are let into the secrets of their 
hearts. But the remark is not true 
with respect to us. We do think 
very much of their persons, and so 
did Shakspeare. And of the persons 
of none of them all more than Des- 
demona’s. 


~ Mon. But, good lieutenant, is your 
general wived ? 
Cas. Most fortunately: he 
achieved a maid, 
That paragons description, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning 
pens, 
And in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency.” 
+ * * * 7 ~ 
* Cas. He has had a most favourable 
and happy speed : 
Tempests themselves, high seas, and 
howling winds, 
The gutter’d rocks, and congregated 
sands, 
Traitors ensteep’d to clog the guiltless 
keel, 
As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona.” 


hath 


* * * * * * 
“ Cas, The riches of the ship is come 
on shore! 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your 
knees : 
Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of 
heaven, 
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Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round !” 
* » * t * 
“ Tago. She is sport for Jove. 
Cas. She’s a most exquisite lady. 
An inviting eye; and yet methinks right 
modest, 
She is indeed perfection.” 


And in what graceful accomplish- 
ments befitting her gentle condition 
did Desdemona not excel ? 


“Is free of speech, sings, plays, and 

dances well.” 

‘ So delicate with her needle! An ad- 
mirable musician! O she will sing the 
savageness out of a bear! Of so high and 
plenteous wit and invention |” 


Othello himself tells us so the 
very instant he had said— 


** Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be 
damned to-night !” 


On both sides the love was perfect 
love. On Othello’s, high and heroic, 
and exulting inits guardian power ex- 
tended like a shield over the blessed 
object of a new delight. On Desde- 
mona’s, pure, profound, devoted, and 
fearlessly happy, in the pride of ha- 
ving her destiny linked with that glo- 
rious alien who was the pride and 
the prop of the state. Nature made 
them for each other—though he was 
sable, and she exceeding fair—his 
soul made of fire, and hers of the 
moonlight—and nothing in the com- 
mon course of nature hindered that 
through all life long they should be 
blessed. But power is given to the 
Prince of the Air to trouble with 
perplexity and confusion the clearest 
and the noblest spirits—and he had 
an earthly minister of his will, a devil 
in a human shape—(“I look down 
towards his feet—but that’s a fable”) 
—that leered, and sneered, and in- 
sinuated, and lied, and whispered 
Othello into a murderer. 

Desdemona’s case was a far dif- 
ferent one, indeed, from that of either 
Hermione or Imogen. Hermione 
had with her all the court. Leontes 
was furious; but not terrible—his 
senseless anger wanted the dreadful- 
ness of deadly wrath. His queen 
was granted a public trial. And 
nobly she stood up in her own de- 
fence. Appeal being made to the 
Oracle, in her innocence she had no- 
thing to fear. Her dient was that 
of a noble nature ; and self-support- 





| 
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ed, heaven-acquitted, her very sta- 
ture seems to rise before our imagi- 
nation at the reading of the response. 
No fears have we for her from the 
beginning to the end of her hus- 
band’s jealousy—we foresee her 
triumph. Imogen has not to look 
on the face of Posthumus while he is 
meditating her murder. At hearing 
of that letter her agony is great—but 
she soon sees that she has no reason 
to shudder at Pisanio’s sword. Her 
adventures are wild; but with grief 
and horror are mingled comfort and 
peace, and all she meets sympathize 
with her in her known and unknown 
affliction. Most beautiful is her cha- 
racter in all her trials; but her very 
despair seems to fade into melan- 
choly, like mournful music or moon- 
light. Nothing happens to shake our 
trust, for a moment, in a happy end- 
ing; the fair pilgrim we know well 
is not to be amartyr; her sufferings 
are not those of one who is to be 
herself a sacrifice. But Desdemona! 
she is seen to be circumvented, al- 
most from the very first change on 
the Moor’s face, with inevitable 
doom. For a while she herself has 
no fears, for she knows not of what 
she is suspected—that she is sus- 
pected at all; nor can she be made 
to comprehend that in Othello’s soul 
there is any evil thought towards her 
—her innocence being so perfect that 
she cannot even imagine guilt. 


“ Emil. Pray heaven, it be state mat- 
ters, as you think; 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 
Concerning you. 
Des. Alas,the day! I never gave him 
cause. 
Emil. But jealous souls will not be 
answer’d so: 
They are not ever jealous for the cause, 
But jealous for they are jealous: tis a 
monster, 
Begot upon itself, born on itself. 
Des. Heaven keep that monster from 
Othello’s mind !”’ 


A prayer for him, not for herself—so 
blind in her simplicity is the most 
innocent of victims! 

Even after she can no longer doubt 
that “ this monster has entered 
Othello’s mind,” she feels but for 
him ; and all her demeanour is mark- 
ed by a “ sadder cheer.” But still 
she is happy, so profound is her love. 
Erelong she becomes very mournful 
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to think of the change from the days 
when first 


‘‘ She loved him for the dangers he had 


past, 
And he loved her because she pitied 
them.” 
And then,as if stupified by his dread- 
ful looks, she resigns herself with 
but feeble resistance to the feeling of 
her fate. 


“ Des, By my troth, I’m glad on’t. 
Oth. 


Indeed ! 
Des. My lord ? 
Oth. Tam glad to see you mad. 
Des. How, sweet Othello! 
Oth. Devil! [ Striking her. 


Des. I have not deserved this. 
Oth. O devil! devil! 
Des. I will not stay to offend you. 
| Going. 
Oth. Hence! avaunt! 
[Exit Desdemona.” 


That blow (only a blackamoor could 
have struck it) has killed all the 
strength that lodged in Desdemona’s 
heart—but love. She is more than 
passive now—for she walks in the 
tear of the shadow of death. Sent 
for, she comes—“ My lord! what is 
your will ?” 


“© Oth. Let me see your eyes; look in 
my face. 

Des. What horrible fancy’s this ?”” 

Yet in the midst of all Othello’s 
mortal wrath, foaming with surf, she 
cannot think how that she can be 
its cause ! 


‘* Tf, haply, you my father do suspect, 
An instrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not the blame on me!” 

a + * ” 


“T hope my noble lord esteems me ho- 
. * 


nest,” e 
“ Alas! what ignorant sin have I com- 
mitted ! 


Oth. What committed? 
Impudent strumpet ! 
Des. By heaven! youdo me wrong. 
Oth. Are you not a strumpet ? 
Des. No; as I am a Christian ! 
If to preserve this vessel for my lord, 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 
Be—not to be a strumpet, I am none. 
Oth. What, not a whore? 
Des, No; as I shall be saved ! 
Oth, Is it possible? 
Des, O, heaven forgive us! 
Oth, I cry your mercy then. 
I took you for that cunning whore of 
Venice - 
That married with Othello.” 
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We know not how Hermione, how 
Imogen would have stood this; but 
Desdemona, on waking from her 
half-sleep, says to Emilia— 


 Pr’ythee, to night 
Lay on my bed my wedding-sheets—re- 
member !” 


She knew that she was to be mur- 
dered—yet in her the love of life at 
last was strong—and piteously does 
she plead to the roaring sea—but not 
so strong as her love of her own 
innocence—both together less than 
her love of Othello! 


“ Des. A guiltless death I die! 

Emil. O who hath done this deed ? 
Des. Nobody ; I myself; farewell! 
Commend me to my kind lord; O, fare- 

well ! [ Dies.” 


The lady who has best of all spo- 

ken of Desdemona, supplies us with 
a farewell. “She is a victim con- 
secrated from the first’—* an offer- 
ing without blemish”—alone worthy 
of the grand final sacrifice; all har- 
mony, all grace, all purity, all ten- 
derness, all truth, all forgiveness ! 
- Corpvetia! how happened it in 
nature that thou wert own sister to 
Goneril and Regan? You were all 
three brought up together—saw the 
same sights—heard the same sounds 
—danced over the same sward— 
slept under the same roof—were 
bred in the same faith. And yet, lo! 
a Seraph and two Fiends! 

O Lear! foolish must thou have 
been, even before old age came upon 
thee, never once to have suspected 
aught of evil in the daughters who 
afterwards drove thee mad! No— 
it shewed“titee of a noble nature. 
Their “ beauty made thee glad ;” 
and a father’s love, boundless and 
bright as a cloudless heaven, in its 
embracement, believed that beauty 
to be virtue. 

The old king—we may well sup- 
pose—had no doubts of the equal 
filial affection of all the three. "Twas 
but a fond scheme for meting out 
among them his dominions in equal 
measure. He expected to hear from 
their lips but various expression of 
the same superlative love. Viewed 
in this light, there is nothing to find 
fault with—nothing absurd—in the 
father’s fond conceit. And how 
beautifully do they all three speak ! 
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‘* Lear. Tell me, my daughters, 
(Since now we will divest us, both of 
rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state, ) 
Which of you, shall we say, doth love us 
most ? 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where merit doth most challenge it.— 
Goneril, 
Our eldest born, speak first. 
Gon. Sir, I 
Do love you more than words can wield 
the matter, ‘ 
Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 
No less than life, with grace, health, 
beauty, honour; 
As much as child e’er lov’d, or father 
found. 
A love, that makes breath poor, and 
speech unable; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love 
you. 
Cor. What shall Cordelia do? Love, 
and be silent. [ Aside. 
Lear. Of all these bounds, even from 
this line to this, 
With shadowy forests and with cham- 
pains rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted 
meads, 
We make thee lady: To thine and Al- 
bany’s issue 
Be this perpetual.—What says our se- 
cond daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall? 
Speak. 
Reg. I am made of that self metal 
as my sister, 
And prize me at her worth. In my true 
heart 
I find, she names my very deed of love; 
Only she comes too short,—that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, 
Which the most precious square of sense 
possesses ; 
And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness’ love. 
Cor. Then poor Cordelia! [Aside 
And yet not so; since, I am sure, my 
love’s 
More richer than my tongue. 
Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary 
ever, ; 
Remain this ample third of our fair king- 
dom ; 
No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 
Than that confirm’d on Goneril.—Now, 
our joy, 
Although the last, not least; to whose 
young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Bur. 
gundy, 
Strive to be interess’d; what can you 
say, to draw 
L 
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A third more opulent than your sisters? ‘ Obey you, love you, and most honour 
Speak. you,” 


Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing? 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing; 

speak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot 

heave 

My heart into my mouth: I love your 
majesty 

According to my bond; nor more, nor 
less. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia? mend 

your speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 
Cor. Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me: I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you,and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you, all? Haply, when I shall 
wed, 

That lord, whose hand must take my 
plight, shall carry 

Half my love with him, half my care, and 
duty: 

Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. ; 

Lear. But goes this with thy heart? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untender? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so,—Thy truth then 

be thy dower : 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun; 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operations of tlre orbs, 
+ From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The bar- 
barous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and re- 
liev’d, 
As thou, my sometime daughter.” 

It was necessary that Cordelia 
should speak, so as to waken the 
wrath of Lear, and we confess we 
do not wonder that her answer 
should have had that effect. After 
the ardent protestations of her sis- 
ters, it must have been felt unna- 
turally cold; and her father, all un- 
suspicious of their hypocritical exag. 
gerations, must have been expectin 
the climax from his Cordelia. “Now, 
our Joy ! although the last, not least.” 
Had she been questioned first, she 
would have given warmer utterance 
to her love, 


is a noble epitome of filial duties, 
and might satisfy any father. But 
its simplicity seemed tame to Lear’s 
heated brain, with the sound of Re- 

an’s and Goneril’s magniloquence 
in his ears; and had not her repug- 
nance to their false and hollow rhe- 
toric been so strong in her truthful 
heart, Cordelia would not have been 
slow to soothe her old, almost do- 
ting father’s impatience, by giving a 
warmer glow and a brighter colour- 
ing than was her wont to her silver 
speech. 

The Disinherited undergoes the 
indignity of rejection from Bur- 
gundy, whom we know at that mo- 
ment she did not love; but France, 
who had exchanged hearts with her, 
says, that to believe aught wrong of 
her, “ most best, most dearest, rea 
son without miracle could never 
plant in me.” We see a crown al- 
ready on her head. How beautiful- 
ly is her character now evolved ! 


“ Cor. I yet beseech your majesty, = 
(If for I want that glib and oily art, 
To speak and purpose not; since what I 
well intend, 
I'll do’t before I speak,) that you make 
known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 
No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 
That hath depriv’d me of your grace and 
favour : 
But even for want of that, for which I 
am richer ; 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
That I am glad I have not, though, not 
to have it, 
Hath lost me in your liking. 
Lear. Better thou 
Had’st not been born, than not to have 
pleas’d me better. 
France. Is it but this? a tardiness in 
nature, 
Which often leaves the history unspoke, 
That it intends to do?—My lord of Bur- 
gundy, 
What say you tothe lady? Love is not 
love, 
When it is mingled with respects, that 
stand 
Aloof from the entire point. 
have her? 
She is herself a dowry. 
Bur. 


Will you 


Royal Lear, 


Give but that portion which yourself pro- 
pos’d, 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 

Duchess of Burgundy, 
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Lear. Nothing: I have sworn; I 
am firm. 
Bur. I am sorry then, you have so 
lost a father, 
That you must lose a husband. 
Cor. Peace be with Burgundy! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 
France. Fairest Cordelia, thou art 
most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most lov’d, 
despis'd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 
Be it lawful, I take up what’s cast away. 
Gods, gods! ’tis strange, that from their 
cold’st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflam’d re- 
spect,— 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to 
my chance, 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair 
France : 
Not all the dukes of wat’rish Burgundy 
Shall buy this unpriz’d precious maid of 
me.— 
Bid — farewell, Cordelia, though un- 
ind ; 
Thou losest here, a better where to find.” 


Cordelia is not in Jove. But love 
is in her—meek and gentle love, 
wifelike ere yet she be a bride. Her 
behaviour already proves that she 
spoke the sacred truth when she 
said, 


** Haply, when I shall wed, 
That lord, whose hand must take my 
plight, shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, 
and duty: 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all.” 


The native dignity of her guileless- 
ness and innocence seems to rise in 
her‘confiding surrender of herself to 
the guardianship of France, who is 
himself kingly in our eyes, as he 
“ seizes upon” the “ unprized pre- 
cious maid,” that she may in empiry, 
‘as in nature, be a sovereign Queen. 


Then like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
She vanishes amid the storm.” 


Not again, till the middle of the 
fourth act, do we, with our bodily 
eyes, behold Cordelia. But during 
all the intermediate terrors and hor- 
rors, her visionary image, ever and 
anon, seems, dovelike, gliding by; 
and oh! that it might settle down 
by the Old Man’s side! He had soon 
felt her loss, ere yet began his worst 
malady and all its miseries, 
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“ Knight. Since my young lady’s going 
into France, sir, the fool hath much pined 
away. 

Lear. No more of that ; I have noted it 
well.” 


When his heart is cut—cleft by 
Goneril—he piteously cries— 


“ O most small fault, 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia shew ! 
Which, like an engine, wrench’d my 
frame of nature 
From its fix’d place ; drew from my heart 
all love, 
And added to the gall!” 


Yet, except on these two occar 
sions, Lear never alludes to Corde- 
lia. In his insanity he has forgotten 
her utterly—she is to him as if she 
had never been born. “ Our Joy! 
though last, not least,’ has dropt 
away into oblivion. O worst be- 
reavement! when loss of reason is 
loss of love! But his Cordelia comes 
flying towards him now, like a dove 
with healing under her wings. She 
has heard all—she has shoo 


“ The holy water from her heavenly 
eyes,” 


and crossed the sea to his rescue. 


“© Cor. Alack, ’tis he; why, he was 
met even now 
As mad as the vex’d sea; singing aloud ; 
Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow 
weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- 
flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.—A century send 
forth ; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye.— 
(Exit an Orricer.)— 
What can man’s wisdom do, 
In the restoring his bereaved sense ? 
He, that helps him, take all my outward 
worth. 

Phy. There is means, madam ; 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in 
him, 

Are many simples operative, whose power 

Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor. All bless’d secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant, ana re- 

mediate, 
In the good man’s distress !—Seek, seek 
for him ; 
Lest his ungovern’d rage dissolve the “8 
That wants the means to lead * 
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Enter a Messencer. 
Mess. Madam, news; 
The British powers are marching hither- 


ward. 
Cor. ’Tis known before; our prepa- 
tion stands . 


In expectation of them.—O dear father, 
It is thy business that I go about ; 
Therefore great France 
My mourning, and important tears, hath 
pitied. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and our aged father’s 
right : 
Soon may I hear and see him ! 
[ Exeunt.” 


The same still, serene, heavenly 
being, as when she first meekly bore 
her father’s curse! Even now the 
ene of pity in her soul is pro- 
ound rathef than disturbed — it 
dwells on the image of her father’s 
person, as it had been described to 
her, crowned with that rueful dia- 
dem. Calmly she gives her orders 
“to search every acre in the high- 
grown fields”—and calmly she pro- 
mises “ all her outward worth” to 
those who shall help “ in the resto- 
ring of his bereaved sense.” Calmly 
she listens to the Physician, who 
holds out the hope of the restorative 
power of sleep ; and calmly, but how 
devoutly, she prays— 


* All bless’d secrets, 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ! be aidant, and re- 
mediate, 
In the good man’s distress !” 


What love, grief, pity, forgiveness, 
in that one word “ good !” No—not 
forgiveness. For she had never— 
at no time—felt any sense of injury 
— her father. Least of all— 
now 


* Cor. O thou good Kent, how shall I 
live, and work, 
To match thy goodness? My life will be 
too short, 
And every measure fail me. 
Kent. To be acknowledg’d, madam, is 
o’erpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest 
truth ; 
Nor more, nor clipp’d, but so. 
Cor. Be better suited : 
These weeds are memories of those worser 
hours ; 
I pr’ythee, put them off. 
Kent. Pardon me, dear madam ; 
Y-t to be known, shortens my made in- 
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My boon I make it, that you know me 
not, 
Till time and I think meet. 
Cor. Then be it so, my good lord.— 
How does the king? 
(To the Puysician. ) 
Phys. Madam, sleeps still. 
Cor. O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abused na- 
ture ! 
The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind 


up, 
Of this child-changed father ! 
Phys. So please your majesty, 
That we may wake the king? he hath 
slept long. 
Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, 
and proceed 
I’ the sway of your own will. 
rayed ? 
Gent. Ay, madam; in the heaviness 
of his sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 
Phys. Be by, good madam, when we 
do awake him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 
Cor. Very well. 
Phys. Please you draw near.—Louder 
the music there. 
Cor. O my dear father! Restoration, 
hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this 
kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two 
sisters 
Have in thy reverence made! 
Kent. Kind and dear princess ! 
’ Cor. Had you not been their father, 
these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was thisa 
face 
To be exposed against the warring winds? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted 
thunder ? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning ? to watch (poor 
perdu !) 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood 
that night 
Against my fire: And wast thou fain, 
poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues 
forlorn, . 
In short aud musty straw? Alack, alack! 
*Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at 
once 
Had not concluded all.—He wakes; 
speak to him. 
Phys. Madam, do you; ’tis fittest. 
Cor. How does my royal lord ? How 
fares your majesty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong, to take me 
out o’ the grave :— 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but Iam bound 


Is he ar- 
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Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own 
tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 
Cor. Sir, do you know me ? 
Lear. You are aspirit, I know: When 
did you die? 
Cor. Still, still, far wide! 
Phys. He’s scarce awake; let him 
alone awhile. 
Lear. Where have I been? Wheream 
1 ?—Fair daylight ?— 
I am mightily abus’d.—I should even die 
with pity, 
To see another thus. —I know not what 


to say.— 

I will not swear, these are my hands:— 
let’s see ; 

I feel this pin prick. *Would I were as- 
sur’d 


Of my condition ! 
Cor. O, look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hands in benediction o’er 
me :— 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 
Lear. Pray, do not mock me: 
I arn a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward; and, to deal 
plainly, 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks, I should know you, and know 
this man ; 
Yet Iam doubtful: for I am mainly ig- 
norant 
What place this is; and all the skill I 
have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I 
know not 
Where I did lodge last night: Do not 
laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, J think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Cor. And so I am, I am. 
Lear. Be your tears wet ? Yes, faith. 
I pray, weepnot: , 
If you have poison for me, I will drink 
it. 
I know you do not love me; for your 
sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 
Cor. No cause, no cause. 
Lear. Am I in France? 
Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 
Lear. Do not abuse me. 
Phys. Be comforted, good madam : the 
great rage, 
You see, is cur’d in him: and yet it is 
danger 
To make him even o’er the time he has 
Jost. 
Desire him to go in; trouble him no 
more, 
Till further settling. 
Cor. Will’t please your highness walk ? 
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Lear. You must bear with me: 
Pray now, forget and forgive: I am old, 
and foolish. 
[Exeunt Lear, Corpetia, Phy- 
sician, and Attendants.” 


Has Lear been shewn, for the first 
time, to Cordelia’s eyes—asleep ? 
So it seems to us. 


“ Cor. Is he arrayed ? 
Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness 
of his sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him.” 


She had not been suffered, angel of 
mercy though she was, to look on 
her father in a madman’s garb! The 
same calm Cordelia! How consider- 
ate to Kent! 
%¢ Be better suited, 
These weeds are memories of those worser 
hours. 
I pr’ythee, put them off.” 


Kent had been telling her the 
whole woful story while his Lord 
the King was sleeping. Implicitly 
as a child she delivers up her hope- 
ful and trustful soul to the Physi- 
cian. “ Very well!” 

While music is playing that it may 
compose his sleep, she lets fall her 
kisses, with words holy as them- 
selves—and the touch awakens an 
agony of passion. Cordelia is calm 
no longer, and breaks out into vehe- 
ment questionings of pity, wonder, 
and indignation—but prevalent is 
still the pity—her sisters are soon 
forgotten—all his most abject and* 
rueful sufferings crowd upon her,— 
till—* he wakes,’—and then, with 
her high characteristic calmness and 
composure, commanding down the 
gush of tenderness that must at that 
moment have been choking her ut- 
terance, she merely says to the Phy- 
sician—“ speak to him!” But idle 
indeed all commentaries on such re- 
velations. 

Cordelia is a conqueror. Disease 
and madness sink before her power. 
In the spiritual kingdom she is 
mighty to save. But in the war 
fought with weapons of clay, the 
Merciful cannot cope with the Cruel. 
Hate and Sin triumph over Love and 
Piety ; and Lear, half-restored to his 

oor wits and wholly to his right af- 
fections, and his ministering angel, 
are prisoners “ to these daughters 
and these sisters,” and that ambitious 
Bastard, their savage paramour. 
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“ Edm. Some officers take them away : 
good guard ; 
Until their greater pleasures first be 
known, 
That are to censure them. 
Cor. We are not the first, 
Who, with best meaning, have incurr’d 
the worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down ; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s 
frown.— 
Shall we not see these daughters, and 
these sisters ? 
- No, no, no, no! Come, let’s 
away to prison : 
We two alone will sing like birds i’the 


cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll 


kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness: So we'll 
live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
laugh 


At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news ; and we'll talk with 
them too,— 

Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, 
who’s out ;— 

And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies: And we'll 
wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of 
great ones, 

That ebb and flow by the moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 
Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cor- 

delia, 

The gods themselves throw incense. Have 
I caught thee ? 

He, that parts us, shall bring a brand 
from heaven, 

And fire us hence, like foxes. Wipe thine 
eyes ; 

The oo shall devour them, flesh and 

ell, 

Ere they shall make us weep: we'll see 
them starve first. 

Come. [Ezeunt Lear and Cor- 

DELIA, guarded.” 


What a blessed change has been 
wrought on poor old Lear! No 
more he cries 


“ the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats here.” 


He has forgotten the hovel on the 
heath—the creature “ crown’d with 
rank fumiter,” “singing aloud,” “as 
mad as the vext sea”—he will not 
think of those “ unnatural hags.”— 
“ No—no—no—no”—but the pri- 
son to which he and his Cordelia are 
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doomed, shines like a place of ver- 
nal and summer joy. 


We two alone will sing like birds i’the 
cage.” 


And to higher thoughts than of plea- 
santness and peace, “ the aged mo- 
narch’s soul awoke.” The very es- 
sence of his being seems to have 
come sublimed from the furnace of 
affliction. A loftier occupation shall 
be his in his dungeon, than he had 
ever dreamt of in his palace. 


‘“* And take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies !” 


As if—saith Samuel Johnson—so- 
lemnly — we were angels commis- 
sioned to survey and report the lives 
of men, and were consequently en- 
dowed with the power of prying in- 
to the original motives of action and 
the mysteries of conduct. 


“ Enter Lear, with Corvetta dead in his 
arms; Envaar, Officer, and Others. 
Lear. Howl, howl, how!, howl !—0O, 

you are men of stones ; 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use 

them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack :—O, 

she is gone for ever !— 

I know when one is dead, and when one 


lives ; 

She’s dead as earth :—Lend me a look- 
ing-glass ; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the 
stone, 


Why, then she lives.” 
* Si & * 


* And my poor fool is hang’d !—No, no, 
no life! 


* ee * oa 


Do you see this? Look on her,—look, 
—her lips,— 

Look there, look there !— [ He dies.” 

Almost every word spoken by 
Cordelia have we here set down; 
how few they are—butin power how 
mighty! Well and beautifully does 
the gifted lady, whose work has been 
lying before us while we have been 
writing, say, that “ if Lear be the 
grandest of Shakspeare’s Tragedies, 
Cordelia, in herself, as a human be- 
ing, governed by the purest and ho- 
liest impulses and motives, the most 
refined from all dross of selfishness 
and passion, approaches nearest, to 
perfection ; and in her adaptation, as 
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a dramatic personage, to a determi- 
nate plan of action, may be pro- 
nounced altogether perfect. Amid 
the awful, the overpowering interest 
of the story; amid the terrible con- 
vulsions of passion and suffering, 
and pictures of moral and physical 
wretchedness, which harrow up the 
soul, the tender influence of Corde- 
lia, like that of a celestial visitant, is 
felt and acknowledged without being 
quite understood. Like a soft star 
that shines for a moment from be- 
hind a stormy cloud, and the next 
is swallowed up in tempest and 
darkness, the impression it leaves 
is beautiful and deep,—but vague. 
From the simplicity with which the 
character is dramatically treated, and 
the small space it occupies, few are 
aware of its internal power or its 
wonderful depth of purpose. If Cor- 
delia remind us of any thing on earth, 
it is of one of those Madonnas in the 
old Italian pictures, ‘ with downcast 
eyes beneath th’ Almighty dove; 
and as that heavenly form is con- 
nected with our human sympathies 
only by the expression of maternal 
tenderness or maternal sorrow, even 
so Cordelia would be almost too an- 
gelic, were she not linked to our 
earthly feelings, bound to our very 
hearts, by her filial love, her wrongs, 
her suffering, and her tears.” 

In the story of King Lear and his 
Three Daughters, as it is related in 
the “ delectable and mellifluous ” 
romance of Perce Forest, and in the 
Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
the conclusion is fortunate. Mrs 
Jameson says that she supposes “ it 
is by way of amending his errors, and 
bringing back this daring innovator 
to sober history, that it has been 
thought fit to alter the play of Lear 
for the stage as they have altered 
Romeo and Juliet. They have con- 
verted the seraph-like Cordelia into 
a puling love-heroine, and sent her 
off victorious at the end of the play, 
—exit with drums and colours fiy- 
ing—to be married to Edgar.” This 
last is rather too bold a stroke for a 
wife, seeing that Cordelia has a hus- 
band already—the King of France. 
But him, we presume, they put out 
of the way by death, or divorce; and 
Cordelia walks off in the character 
of the Widow Bewitched. 

We have never been so fortunate 
as to read this version of the story, 
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nor yet to see it acted; but we be- 
lieve the original sinner was Tate, of 
the firm of Tate, Brady,and Co. Dr 
Johnson observes, “ that though the 
important moral, that villainy is 
never at a stop, that crimes lead to 
crimes, and at last terminate in ruin, 
be incidentally enforced, yet Shak- 
speare has suffered the virtue of 

ordelia to perish in a just cause, 
contrary to the natural ideas of jus- 
tice, to the hope of the reader, and 
what is yet more strange, to the faith 
of the Chronicler.” And he seems 
surprised that this conduct is justi- 
fied by the Spectator, who blames 
Tate for giving Cordelia success and 
happiness in the alteration, and de- 
clares that in his opinion “ the tra- 
gedy has lost half its beauty.” Sa- 
muel sides with Tate against Shak- 
speare and Addison. But though 

amuel—in this case—be in the 
wrong, we cannot but respect and 
love the high-minded and tender- 
hearted heretic. “A play,’ quoth 
he, “ in which the wicked prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may 
doubtless be good, because it is a 
just representation of the common 
events of human life; but since all 
reasonable beings naturally love jus- 
tice, I cannot easily be persuaded 
that the observation of justice makes 
a play worse ; or that if other excel- 
lencies are equal, the audience will 
not always rise better pleased from 
the final triumph of persecuted vir- 
tue. In the present case, the public 
has decided. Cordelia, from the time 
of Tate, has always retired with vic- 
tory and felicity. And if my sensa- 
tions could add any thing to the 
general suffrage, I might relate I was 
many years ago so shocked with Cor- 
delia’s death, that I know not whe- 
ther I ever endured to read again 
the last scenes of the play till I un- 
dertook to revise them as an editor.” 

Too harrowing had been the hor- 
ror—too dreadful the terror—the 
pity too severe, to the shuddering 
soul of him, rightly called the great 
English Moralist. He could not en- 
dure to see Lear enter with Corde- 
lia dead in his arms—to hear him 
utter “ O my poor fool is hanged!” 
He was afraid to read those scenes 
—glad to escape from the belief that 
such wretchedness could be in this 
world—happy to see sunshine stream 
down at last from the black sky, and 
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settle into a spot of peace on the bo- 
som of the green earth. For sake of 
such relief from pathos too intense, 
he was willing to sacrifice the most 
awful triumph ever achieved by the 
genius of mortal man over the dark- 
est mysteries of our nature. 

Blame him not—rather let him 
have eur reverence. Neither, surely, 
is he to be found fault with for say- 
ing, that “since all reasonable be- 
ings love justice, he cannot easily 
be persuaded that the observation of 
justice makes a play worse.” It 
must always make it better. But is 
there here any injustice? To the 
last moment of her life Cordelia was 


happy— 


“ Fair creature! to whom Heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with love, hath 
given !” 


A few days of what we might call 
misery were all she ever suffered. 
She could not change insanity into 
perfect health—but she said— 


“ O my dear father! Restoration, hang 

Thy medicine on my lips; and let this 
kiss 

Repair those violent harms, that my two 
sisters 

Have in thy reverence made !” 


And Restoration came at that invo- 
cation, and did her bidding ; so that, 
when afterwards sent to prison to- 
gether, Lear said they two would 
sing there, like “ birds i’ the cage!” 
And so they did; till aslave stole in 
upon their holy communion, and 

ordelia in a moment was murder- 
ed—and sent to bliss. 


* O fairest flower! nosooner blown than 
blasted !” 


For not till then was the beauty of 
Cordelia’s being full-blown, under 
the sunshine of joy and the dews of 
— was perfect—and in its per- 
ection ceased to be on earth, and 
was transferred to heaven. 





“ Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.” 


What were ee Pe wages ? Bless- 
ings from her father’s quieted eyes ! 
the still delight of duty unconscious 
of its own grandeur in the depth of 
love! 

Schlegel speaks well—“ after sur- 
viving so many sufferings, Lear 
can only die in a tragical manner 
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from his grief for the death of Cor- 
delia ; and if he is also to be saved, 
and to pass the remainder of his 
days in happiness, the whole loses 
its meaning. According to Shak- 
speare’s plan, the guilty, it is true, are 
all punished, for wickedness destroys 
itself; but the auxiliary virtues are 
everywhere too late, or overmatch- 
ed by the cunning activity of malice. 
The persons of the drama have only 
such a faint belief in providence as 
heathens may be supposed to have ; 
and the poet here writes to shew us 
that this belief requires a wider 
range than the dark pilgrimage on 
earth to be established in its utmost 
extent.” Most true. Only the light 
from beyond the grave can enable 
our eyes to see into the mystery of 
the darkness in which all things on 
this side of it are shrouded; and 

oetical justice itself can only be felt 
in the spirit of religion. 

Charles Lamb, alluding to Tate’s 
botchings, says well—‘“ It is not 
enough that Cordelia is a daughter, 
she must shine as a lover too.” 
Where is her husband? He seems 
to have come with her across the 
Channel—but to have been recalled 
by some sudden disturbances in 
France. Nobody doubts that Cor- 
delia was a perfect wife. That is 
implied in her filial piety. But her 
conjugal duties were for a while to 
lie dormant and forgotten—along 
with her lord and their mutual love. 
She was sent on a higher mission— 
and in Nature’s holiest cause she 
wasamartyr. “A happy ending!” 
exclaims Mr Lamb—“ as if the living 
martyrdom that Lear had gone 
through—the flaying of his feelings 
alive, did not make a fair dismissal 
from the stage of life, the only deco- 
rous thing forhim. If he is to live 
and be happy after, if he could sus- 
tain the world’s burden after, why 
all this pudder and preparation— 
why torment us with all this unne- 
cessary sympathy? As if the child- 
ish pleasure of getting his gilt robes 
and sceptre again could tempt him to 
act over again his misused station 
—as if, at his years and with his ex- 
perience, any thing was left but to 
die!” 

Characters of the Affections ! Her- 
mione, Imogen, Desdemona, and 
Cordelia! Farewell. May we now 
be permitted to philosophize ? 
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The language of ethical writers 
in general seems to oppose the idea 
of making the Affections objects of 
moral approbation. 


Thus Dr Reid, (Essay V., Chap. 5,) 
speaks unequivocally :—*“ If virtue 
and vice be a matter of choice, they 
must consist in voluntary actions, or 
in fixed purposes of acting according 
to a certain rule, when there is op- 
portunity, and not in qualities of mind 
which are involuntary.” 

Thus Mr Stewart, ( Outlines, 257, 
258,) more explicitly still:—* The 
propriety or impropriety of our con- 
duct depends in no instance on the 
strength or weakness of the affection, 
but on our obeying or disobeying the 
dictates of reason and of conscience.” 
In connexion with which he says, 
“ our affections were given us to ar- 
rest our attention to particular ob- 
jects, whose happiness is connected 
with our exertions; and to excite 
and support the activity of the mind, 
when a sense of duty might be in- 
sufficient for the purpose.” 

Both these writers here speak 
what may be considered as the re- 
ceived language of moralists. They 
are not proposing new views, but 
—— to acknowledged princi- 

es. 

” In all these observations it is laid 
down as an unquestionable maxim, 
that in order to constitute virtue, 
there must be in the mind of the 
agent at the time a knowledge of his 
conformity with the rule of virtue. 
It is further represented by Dr Reid, 
that to make any thing right, it must 
be matter of choice or election, 
which the affections are not. 

Now, we cannot help thinking, that 
notwithstanding both these maxims, 
which would exclude the affections, 
generally speaking, from morality, 
they are nevertheless esteemed, and 
justly esteemed, by the common 
sentiment of mankind, as the great 
constituents of virtue. 

Let us speak first of a class of af- 
fections which are uniformly looked 
upon with the highest respect, and 
most decided moral approbation— 
those which regard parents; and we 
would ask, whether a child whose 
mind is much filled with these affec- 
tions, is full of reverence, of fond and 
grateful feeling, towards those to 
whom it seems to itself to owe all 
things, tenderly fearful to give them 
pain, and only solicitous to do their 
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pleasure, does or does not bearamind 
of which the state itself, considered 
without respect to the particular ac- 
tions it suggests, but regarded as a 
frame of mind, (only with confidence 
that it is sufficiently sincere and fixed 
to produce its own actions when oc- 
casion may arise,) is not an object of 
moral approbation ? Now there can 
be but one answer, that the filial 
piety of such a child would be the 
object of our very purest and highest 
and most delighted praise. Yet in 
such a mind there shall be no consi- 
deration that these feelings are right, 
and that feelings different from these 
would be wrong. There shall be no- 
thing but the pure and simple inspira- 
tion of affection. Still less would there 
be in such a temper of mind, and in 
all the feelings that sprung up in it, 
any thing of election or choice. The 
very supposition that they are affec- 
tions, — all choice, The acts 
indeed are matter of choice, but they 
derive their worth and character 
solely from the motive, in which 
there is here no choice; and even 
these are not considered by the 
mind by any rule of right, but are 
tried merely how far they accord 
with the feelings that are in the 
heart. 

Now, this single case, if it be ad- 
mitted, will entirely set aside the 
absolute authority of those two 
principles which we have cited from 
Dr Reid and Mr Stewart, and which 
are very commonly admitted. It 
will shew that these rules require to 
be explained, and to be much re- 
stricted in their application ; that if 
they are useful, it is in particular 
cases ; but that as absolute ¢ests of 
morality, in which sense they are 
proposed, they do not hold good ;— 
since here is a case of a very high 
moral order, in which they are to- 
tally inapplicable. And this case, it 
will be observed, though proposed 
as a single one, is merely the re- 
presentative of a very extensive or- 
der of moral cases,—a// those of pure, 
good, rightly-directed native affec- 
tion. The instance of a mind so per- 
fectly pure and good as we have sup- 
posed, is a rare one, but such do oc- 
cur ; and it would be no vindication, 
but the strongest objection, to a 
theory of morals, that it would not 
include those cases, however rare, 
which were rare only from the height 
of moral excellence they implied. We 
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have represented nearly the only 
case in which it is supposable that 
the mind may be full of spontaneous 
goodness, without having yet begun 
to judge itself by any rule of right 
and wrong. But the same will hold 
of innumerable affections. Does it 
diminish the merit of gratitude in 
our eyes, that it comes as a sponta- 
neous and irresistible movement 
upon the heart? Or do we approve 
more of him who measures the re- 
turns of kindness which he will 
make, precisely to what the kindness 
done requires, than of him whose 
unsatisfied feelings persuade him 
that he has never done enough? 
Imagine him who fights in his coun- 
try’s battles, and to whom nothing 
that his power can do seems suffi- 
cient to satisfy his longing desire to 
render her service; only admitting 
that his desire is for her, and not for 
himself. Or suppose any of the acts 
of kindness which one human being 
renders to another. Does the quick 
strong impulse from which it flows, 
take away the ground of approbation, 
or does it constitute it ? 

It is true that passing emotions of 
right feeling are not virtue; norisa 
single good affection. But suppose 
any man, who in all the various re- 
lations of life feels kindly, warmly, 
generously, and who in performing 
all its offices is influenced by the 
pleasure he feels, and by a sense of 
natural aversion to that which would 
be contrary to his just, kind, right 
feelings—should we withhold our 
esteem from such a man, and say 
that his feelings had no moral qua- 
lity because they were involuntary ? 
or his actions, because they were 
prompted by his feelings, and not 
measured to a known rule of right ? 

We are inclined to think, that by 
far the greater part of the moral ap- 
probation and disapprobation we be- 
stow in life, is given from recogni- 
sing the presence or absence of such 
right affections. 

If the nature of man be truly con- 
sidered, and the purport of the great- 
er part of the moral instruction which 
he receives, and the moral discipline 
he passes through, it will be found 
that the great object of all is to frame 
him to right feelings. Are these feel- 
ings right and moral only because 
they have been formed in the mind 
against nature? And do they lose 
their character when by greater hap- 
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piness of disposition, and of the cir- 
cumstances of life, they are found 
there unforced, springing up in the 
very bounty of nature ? 

The most perfect regulation of the 
mind towards the Supreme Being, 
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is a regulation of feelings. Does it 
diminish in our esteem the regard 
due to the most perfect piety, that it 
was from the beginning a predomi- 
nant feeling in the soul ?—and that 
it has not been slowly framed, by 
thought, self-conquest, and the exer- 
cises of religion? 

This cursory notice of some of the 
more important dispositions of our 
nature may serve to satisfy us that 
there is some great defect in those 
ethical theories, which represent 
volition, and the conscious reference 
to a rule of right, as necessary to 
constitute a proper object of our 
moral approbation. To us it would 
appear more consonant to our natu- 
ral feelings and to truth to say, that 
if it had been possible for man, con- 
stituted as he is, to have been from 
his birth good, without any con- 
sideration that he was so, or any 
temptation of evil entering into his 
mind to tell him that he had a con- 
science,—if all his affections for earth 
and heaven could have been right, 
and pure, and strong, and all in their 
just proportion, so that every allure- 
ment to ill that could have been 
offered to him should have appeared 
not matter of deliberation but of ab- 
horrence,—that this state, which, ac- 
cording to the ethical maxims in 
question, must be without any merit 
or claim to praise, would have been 
in truth the highest moral state con- 
ceivable. These maxims then can- 
not be supported. 

But, constituted as human nature 
is, this state is not possible. In man 
good is mixed with evil, and it is 
this mixture which gives occasion to 
all ethical oe pos. The contention 
between good and evil is that strife 
of which conscience is the umpire. 
It is reflection on the tendencies of 
these two opposite forces that gives 
rise to a rule of right. It is the al- 
lurement which both good and evil 
offer to the mind, that makes virtue 
a matter of volition and choice. 
From this mixed state, then, and this 
subjection of human nature to two 
different powers, arises a great de- 
partment of morality. And, as it ap- 
pears to us, all that has been usually 
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taken into account in the disquisi- 
tions of ethical writers. 

Between these two different powers 
the human will must make election, 
determining itself to good. To en- 
lighten the mind to choose, and to 
strengthen it in its adherence to right 
choice, has been the great object of 
all moralists. It is the most import- 
ant object, undoubtedly, for it is 
when man wavers, or when he has 
fallen, that he needs aid; and those 
affections which are right from the 
beginning, rather seem to dispense 
with such succour. To this situation, 
then, of man tempted and struggling, 
the attention of speculative and prac- 
tical moralists has been principally 
directed, and to this the greater part 
of their technical language bears re- 
ference. The most marked term, 
especially, of their whole language, 
“ moral obligation,” refers to this 
state solely, and to this the answer- 
ing word of ordinary language, con- 
science, seems in like manner to 


apply: ‘ 

he consideration of the differ- 
ence between the spontaneous virtue 
of right affections, and that virtue 
which arises in the struggles of dif- 
ficult duty, appears to explain the 
defective and partial view which 
some writers have taken of the whole 
of morality. 

Virtue appears for the most part 
to be, in ethical language, a term of 
very undefined application. It is of 
very comprehensive significance, but 
is sometimes used with a tendency 
to one meaning in preference, and 
sometimes to another, so as to pro- 
duce seeming contradictions among 
different writers, using the word not 
in the same sense. Thus some speak 
of virtue as equivalent with the exact 
discharge of all moral obligation. 
But our natural sentiment prompts 
us to use it in a more extended sense. 
Surely such affections as those of 
which we have spoken are called 
by us virtuous. But we are apt to 
apply this name especially to de- 
scribe with force and warmth the 
highest exertions of our moral na- 
ture. These highest exertions occur 
when some opposition is overcome. 
And it appears to us that generally 
we apply this highest description of 
moral superiority to those cases 
where the temptations of evil are 
overcome, or where weaknesses, 
known or presumed, of our inferior 
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nature, are greatly vanquished. Thus 
in the struggle of the soul, when 
strong passion pulls against the sense 
of duty and against the nobler affec- 
tions, but these triumph, this is one 
of the cases, where we emphatically 
apply the name of virtue to that mo- 
ral power in the mind which has 
maintained it from falling. But at 
the same time it never occurs to us 
to qualify our approbation from con- 
sidering that the sense of duty was 
not the sole principle on its own side, 
and that it had to divide with high 
and generous feelings the honour of 
the victory. So, too, when the natu- 
ral prompting of the higher feelings 
is withstood by the weakness of the 
inferior nature, and rises above it, 
we then willingly give the name of 
virtue ; as to those who, on great 
occasions, under a lofty passion, 
have gone voluntarily to death, ex- 
amples such as that of Decius, who, 
agreeably to a superstition of his 
people, when the fortune of a great 
battle was going against them, rode 
unarmed into the ranks of the enemy, 
devoting himself for his country. On 
the other hand, cases may be cited 
where the allurement to weakness is 
from feelings good and right in them~- 
selves, but which interfere with a 
higher claim, and which are sacrificed 
simply to the austere and inflexible 
sentiment of duty, examples which 
also belong to high virtue. 

On the whole, it would appear, 
that the great extent to which the 
virtues of men bear the marks of this 
our mixed nature, has led ethical 
writers to consider them solely with 
respect to it, as the most illustrious 
examples of virtue do arise from it, 
and as, in the greater number of man- 
kind, virtue cannot have place except 
by deliberate resistance to evil pro- 
pensities. But it appears, at the 
same time, that there is no reason 
whatever, for that exclusion of the 
affections from the place of virtue. 
On the contrary, a more accurate 
examination shews that virtuous af- 
fections may exist, and receive high 
moral approbation,withoutany regard 
to the struggle with evil or inferior 
propensities ; that they have the 
character of virtue when they aid 
the sense of duty in resisting a 
crime; and that they have the same 
character, when, in their pure native 
strength, they triumph over the weak-. 
nesses of mortal nature. 
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2. 
THE CRUISE OF THE WAVE. 


** O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear the billow’s foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home. 

These are our i no limits to their sway— 


Our flag the sceptre 


Ar three o’clock next morning, 
about an hour anda half before day- 
dawn, I was roused from my cot by 
the gruff voice of the boatswain on 
deck—* All hands up anchor.” 

The next moment the gunroom 
steward entered with a lantern, 
which he placed on the table— 
“ Gentlemen, all hands up anchor, if 
you please.” 

“ Botheration!” grumbled one. 

“ Oh dear!” yawned another. 

* How merrily we live that sailors 
be!” sung another in a most doleful 
strain, and in all the bitterness of 
heart consequent on being roused 
out of a warm nest so unceremo- 
niously. But no help for it; so up 
we all got, and opening the door of 
my berth, I got out, and sat me 
down on the bench that ran along 
the starboard side of the table. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
let me describe a gunroom on board 
of a sloop of war. Everybody knows 
that the captain’s cabin occupies the 
after part of the ship; next to it, on 
the same deck, is the gunroom. In 
a corvette, such as the Firebrand, it 
is @ room, as near as may be, twenty 
feet long by twelve wide, and lighted 
by a long scuttle, or skylight, in the 
deck above. On each side of this 
room runs a row of small chambers, 
seven feet long by six feet wide, 
boarded off from the main saloon, or, 
in nautical phrase, separated from it 
by bulkheads, each with a door and 
small window opening into the same, 
and, a speaking, with a small 
scuttle in the side of the ship towards 
the sea. These are the officers’ sleep- 
ing apartments, in which they. have 
each a chest of drawers and basin- 
stand; while overhead is suspended 
a cot, or hammock, kept asunder by a 
wooden frame, six feet long by about 
two broad, slung from cleats nailed 
to the beams above by two lan- 
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yards fastened to rings, one at the 
head, and the other at the foot; from 
which radiate a number of smaller 
cords, which are fastened to the 
canvass of the cot; while a smail strip 
of canvass runs from head to foot 
on each side, so as to prevent the 
sleeper from rolling out. The di- 
mensions of the gunroom are, as will 
be seen, very much circumscribed 
by the side berths; and when you 
take into account, that the centre is 
occupied by a long table, poe 
the whole length of the room, flanke 

by a wooden bench, with a high back 
to it on each side, and a large clumsy 
chair at the head, and another at the 
foot, not forgetting the sideboard at 
the head of the table, (full of knives, 
forks, spoons, tumblers, glasses, &c. 
&e. &c., stuck into mahogany sock- 
ets, ) all of which are made fast to the 
deck by strong cleats and staples, 
and bands of spunyarn, so as to pre- 
vent them fetching way, or moving, 
when the vessel pitches or rolls, you 
will understand that there is no great 
scope to expatiate upon, free of the 
table, benches, and bulkheads of the 
cabins. While I sat monopolizing 
the dull light of the lantern, and ac- 
coutring myself as decently as the 
hurry would admit of, I noticed the 
officers, in their night-gowns and 
eer as they extricated them- 
selves from their coops ; and pictu- 
resque-looking subjects enough there 
were amongst them, inall conscience. 
At length, that is in about ten mi- 
nutes from the time we were called, 
we were all at stations—a gun was 
fired, and we weighed, and then 
stood out to sea, running along about 


‘four knots, with the land-wind right 


aft. Having made an offing of three 
miles or so, we outran the Zerral, 
and got becalmed in the belt of 
smooth water between it and the 


sea-breeze. It was striking to see 
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the three merchant-ships gradually 
draw out from the land, until we 
were all clustered together in a 
bunch, with half a gale of wind curl- 
ing the blue waves within musket- 
shot, while all was long swell and 
smooth water with us. At length 
the breeze reached us, and we made 
sail with our convoy to the south- 
ward and eastward, the lumbering 
merchantmen crowding every inch 
of canvass, while we could hardly 
keep astern, under close-reefed- top- 
sails, jib, and spanker. 

“ Pipe to breakfast,” said the cap- 
tain to Mr Yerk. 

“ A sail abeam of us to windward!” 

“ What is she ?” sung out the skip- 
per to the man at the mast-head 
who had hailed. 

“ A small schooner, sir; she has 
fired a gun, and hoisted an ensign 
and pennant.” 

“ How is she steering ?” 

“ She has edged away for us, sir.” 

“ Very well.—Mr Yerk, make the 
signal for the convoy to stand on.” 
Then to the boatswain—* Mr Cat- 
well, have the men gone to break- 
fast ?” 

“ No, sir, but they are just going.” 

“ Then pipe belay with breakfast 
for a minute, will you? All hands 
make sail! Crack on, Mr Yerk, and 
let us overhaul this small swagger- 
er’? 

In a trice we had all sail set, and 
were staggering along on the larboard 
tack, close upona wind. We hauled 
out from the merchant-ships like 
smoke, and presently the schooner 
was seen from the deck.—* Go to 
breakfast now.” The crew disap- 
peared, all to the officers and signal- 
man. 

The first lieutenant had the book 
open on the drum of the capstan be- 
forehim. “ Make our number,” said 
the captain. It was done. “ What 
does she answer ?”’ 

The signalman answered from the 
fore rigging, where he had perched 
himself with his glass—“ She makes 
the signal to telegraph, sir—3, 9, 2, 
at the fore, sir’—and so on; which 
translated was simply this—‘ The 
Wave, with dispatches from the ad- 
mniral.” 

“ Oh, ho,” said N——; “ what is 
she sent for? Whenever the people 
have got their breakfast, tack, and 
stand towards her, Mr Yerk.” 
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The little vessel approached.— 
“ Shorten sail, Mr Yerk, and heave 
the ship to,” said the’ captain to the 
first lieutenant. 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

* All hands, Mr Catwell.” 

Presently the boatswain’s whistle 
rung sharp and clear, while his gruff 
voice, to which his mates bore any 
thing but mellow burdens, echoed 
through the ship—“ All hands shorten 
sail—fore and mainsails haul up— 
haul down the jib—in topgallant sails 
—now back the main topsail.” 

By heaving to, we brought the 
Wave on our weather bow. She was 
now within a cable’s length of the 
corvette; the captain was standing 
on the second foremost gun, on the 
larboard side. “ Mafame,”—to his 
steward,—* hand me up my trumpet.” 
He hailed the little vessel. “ Ho, the 
Wave, ahoy !” 

Presently the responding “ hillo” 
came down the wind to us from the 
officer in command of her, like an 
echo—* Run under our stern and 
heave to, to leeward.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

As the little vessel came to the 
wind, she lowered down her boat, 
and Mr Jigmaree, the boatswain of 
the dockyard in Jamaica, came on 
board, and touching his hat, present- 
ed his dispatches to the captain. 
Presently he and the —— retired 
into the cabin, and all hands were 
inspecting the Wave in her new cha- 
racter of one of his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s cruisers. When I had last seen 
her she’ was a most beautiful little 
craft, both in hull and rigging, as ever 
delighted the eye of a sailor ; but the 
dockyard riggers and carpenters had 
fairly bedeviled her, at least so far 
as appearances went. First, they 
had replaced the light rail on her 

nwale, by heavy solid bulwarks 

our feet high, surmounted by ham- 

mock nettings, at least another foot, 
so that the symmetrical little vessel, 
that formerly floated on the foam 
light as a sea-gull, now looked like 
a clumsy dish-shaped Dutch dogger. 
Her long slender wands of masts, 
which used to swig about, as if there 
were neither shrouds nor stays to 
support them, were now as taught 
and stiff as church steeples, with 
four heavy shrouds of a side, and 
stays and back-stays, and the devil 
knows what all. 
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“ Now,” quoth Tailtackle, “ if 
them heave’emtaughts at the yard 
have not taken the speed out of the 
little beauty, I am a Dutchman.” 
Timotheus, I may state in the by- 
going, was not a Dutchman; he was 
fundamentally any thing but a Dutch- 
man; but his opinion was sound, and 
soon verified to my cost. Jigmaree 
now approached. 

“ The captain wants you in the 
cabin, sir,” said he. I descended, 
and found the skipper seated at a 
table with his clerk beside him, and 
several open letters lying before him. 
“ Sit down, Mr Cringle.” I took a 
chair. ‘“ There—read that,” and he 
threw an open letter across the table 
to me, which ran as follows :— 


“ Sir, 

“ The Vice-Admiral, commanding 
on the Jamaica station, desires me 
to say, that the bearer, the boatswain 
of the dockyard, Mr Luke Jigmaree, 
has instructions to cruise for, and if 
possible to fall in with you, before 

ou weather Cape Maize, and falling 
in with you, to deliver up charge of 
the vessel to you, as well as of the 
five negroes, and the pilot, Peter 
Mangrove, who are on board of her. 
The Wave having been armed and 
fitted with every thing considered 
necessary, you are to man with thirty- 
five of your crew, including officers, 
and to place her under the command 
of Lieut. Thomas Cringle, who is to 
be furnished with a copy of this 
letter authenticated by your signa- 
ture, and to whom you will give 
written instructions, that he is first 
of all to cruise in the great Guba 
channel, until the 14th proximo, for 
the prevention of piracy, and the 
suppression of the slave-trade car- 
ried on between the island of Cuba 
and the coast of Africa, and to de- 
tain and carry in to Havanna, or 
Nassau, New Providence, all vessels 
having slaves on board, which he may 
have reason to believe have been 
shipped beyond the prescribed limits 
on the African coast, as specified in 
the margin; and after the 14th he is 
to proceed direct to New Providence 
if unsuccessful, there to land Mr 
Jigmaree, and the dockyard Negroes, 
and await your return from the 
northward, after having seen the 
merchantmen clear of the Caicos 


passage. When you have rejoined 
the Wave at Nassau, you are to pro- 
ceed with her as your tender to 
Crooked Island, and there to await 
instructions from the Vice-Admiral, 
which shall be transmitted by the 
packet to sail on 9th proximo, to the 
care of the postmaster. I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 
$6 es ? Sec. 
“To the Hon. Capt. N—, 
“ &c. &e. &c.” 





To say sooth, I was by no means 
amorous of this independent com- 
mand, as an idea had, at the time 
I speak of, gone abroad in the navy, 
that lieutenants, commanding small 
vessels, seldom rose higher, unless 
through extraordinary interest, and I 
took the liberty of stating my re- 
pugnance to my captain. 

He smiled, and threw over another 
letter to me; it was a private one 
from the Admiral’s Secretary, and 
was as follows :— 

“ ( Confidential.) 
“ My pear N 

“ The Vice-Admiral’ has got a 
hint from Sir , to kick that 
wild splice, young Cringle, about a 
bit. It seems he is a nephew of Old 
Blue Blaze’s, and as he has taken a 
fancy to the lad, he has promised his 
mother that he will do his utmost to 
give him opportunities of being 

nocked on the head, for all of which 
the old lady has professed herself 
wonderfully indebted. As the puppy 
has peculiar notions, hint, directly or 
indirectly, that he is not to be per- 
manently bolted down to the little 
Wave, and that if half a dozen skip- 
pers (you, my darling, among the 
rest) were to evaporate during the 
approaching hot months, he may 
have some small chance of t’other 
swab. Write me, and mind the 
claret and curacgoa. Put no address 
on either; and on coming to anchor, 
send notice to old Wiggins, in the 
lodge at the Master Attendant’s, and 
he will relieve you, and the pies de 
Gallo,* some calm evening, of all 
farther trouble regarding them.— 
Don’t forget the turtle from Crooked 
Island, and the cigars. 

“ Always, my dear N——, 


* Yours sincerely, 
“ 














_* Custom-house officers, 
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“ Oh, I forgot. The Admiral begs 
you will spare him some steady old 
hands to act as gunner, boatswain, 
&c.—elderly men, if you please, who 
will shorten sail before the squall 
strikes him. If you float him away 
with a crew of boys, the little scamp 
will get bothered, or capsized, in a 
jiffy. All this for your worship’s go- 
vernment. How do you live with 
your passenger—prime fellow, an’t 
he? My love tohim. Lady —— is 
dying to see him again.” 


“Well, Mr Cringle, what say you?” 

“ Of course, I must obey, sir;— 
highly flattered by Mr Secretary’s 
good opinion, any how.” The cap- 
tain laughed heartily. 

“ It is nearly calm, I see. We 
must set about manning this seventy- 
four for you, without delay. So, 
come along, Captain Cringle.” When 
we got on deck, it was, as he said, 
nearly calm. 

“ Hail the Wave to close,Mr Yerk,” 
said N——. “ Lower away the boat, 
and pipe away the yaulers, boat- 
swain’s mate.” 

Presently the captain and I were 
on the Wave’s deck, where I was 
much surprised to find no less per- 
sonages than Pepperpot Wagtail, and 
Paul Gelid, Esquires. Mr Gelid, 
a conch, or native of the Bahamas, 
was thesame yawning, drawling, long- 
legged Creole, as ever. He had been 
ill with fever, and had asked a pass- 
age to Nassau, where his brother 
was established. At bottom, how- 
ever, he was an excellent fellow, 
warm-hearted, honourable, and up- 
right. As for little Wagtail—oh, he 
was a delight!—a small round man, 
with all the Jamaica Creole irritabi- 
lity of temper, but also all the Ja- 
maica warmth of heart about him— 
straightforward, and scrupulously 
conscientious in his dealings, but de- 
voted to good cheer in every shape. 
He had also been ailing, and had 
adventured on the cruise in order to 
recruit. I scarcely know how to 
describe his figure better than by 
comparing his corpus to an egg, with 
his little feet stuck through the bot- 
tom; but he was amazingly active 
withal.—Both the captain and my- 
self were rejoiced to see our old 
friends; and it was immediately fixed 
that they should go on board the 
corvette, and sling their cots along- 
side of Bang, so long as the courses 
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of the two vessels lay together. This 
being carried into execution, we set 
about our arrangements; our pre- 
cious blockheads at the dock-yard 
had fitted a thirty-two pound car- 
ronade on the pivot, and stuck two 
long sixes one on each side of the little 
vessel. I hate carronades, especi- 
ally small guns. I had, before now, 
seen thirty-two pound shot thrown 
by them, jump off a ship’s side with 
a rebound like a football, when a 
shot from an eighteen-pounder long 
gun went crash at the same range 
through both sides of the ship, whip- 
ping off a leg and arm, or aiblins a 
head or two, in its transit. 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “ don’t 
shove me adrift with that old pot 
there—do lend me one of your long 
brass eighteen-pounders.” 

“ Why, Master Cringle, what is 
your antipathy to carronades ?” 

“ T have no absolute antipathy to 
them, sir—they are all very well in 
their way. For instance, sir, I wish 
you would fit me with two twelve- 
pound carronades instead of those 
two popgun long sixes. These, with 
thirty muskets, and thirty-five men 
or so, would make me very com- 
plete.” 

“ A modest request,” said Captain 

“ Now, Tom Cringle, you have 
overshot your mark, my fine fellow,” 
thought I; but it was all right, and 
that forenoon the cutter was hoisted 
out with the guns in her, and the 
others dismounted and sent back in 
exchange; and in fine, after three 
days’ hard work, I took the com- 
mand of H.B.M. schooner, Wave, 
with Timothy Tailtackle as gunner, 
the senior midshipman as master, 
one of the carpenter’s crew as Car- 

enter, and a boatswain’s-mate as 
oatswain, a surgeon’s mate as sur- 
geon, the captain’s clerk as purser, 
and thirty foremast-men, besides the 
blackies, as the crew. But the sailing 
of the little beauty had been regu- 
larly spoiled. We could still in light 
winds weather on the corvette, it is 
true, but then she was but a slow 
top; unless it blew half a gale of 
wind, as for going any thing free, 
why a sand barge would have 
beaten us.—We kept company with 
the Firebrand until we weathered 
Cape Maize. It was about five o’- 
clock in the afternoon, the corvette 
was about half a mile on our lee-bow 
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when, while walking the deck, after 
an early dinner, Tailtackle came up 
to me. 

“The Commodore hashove to, sir.” 

“ Very like,” said I; “ to allow the 
merchant-ships to close, I presume.” 

“A gun,” said little Reefpoint. 
“ Ah—what signal now ?”—It was 
the signal to close. 

“Put the helm up and run down 
to him,” said I. It was done—and 
ponents the comfortable feeling of 

owling along before it, succeeded 
the sharp yerking digging motion of 
a little vessel, tearing and pitching 
through a head sea, close upon a 
wind. The water was buzzing under 
our bows, and we were once more 
close under the stern of the corvette. 
There was a boat alongside ready 
manned. The captain hailed, “I 
send your orders on board, Mr Crin- 
gle, to bear up on your separate 
cruise.” At the same moment, the 


Firebrand’s ensign and pennant were 
hoisted—we did the same—a gun 
fromthe Commodore—ditto from the 
tidy little Wave—and lo! Thomas 
Cringle, esquire, launched for the 
first time on his own bottom. 

By this time the boat was along- 


side, with Messieurs Aaron Bang, 
Pepperpot Wagtail, and Paul Gelid 
—the former with his cot, and half a 
dozen cases of wine, and some pigs, 
and some poultry, all under the 
charge of his black servant. 

“ Hillo,” said I—* Mr Wagtail is 
at ome here, you know, Mr Bang, 
and so is Mr Gelid; but to what 
lucky chance am I indebted for your 
society, my dear sir ?” 

“ Thank your stars, Tom—Cap- 
tain Cringle—I beg pardon, and be 
grateful; I am sick of rumbling, 
tumbling in company with these 
heavy tools of merchantmen, so I 
entreated N——— to let me go and 
take a turn with you, promising to 
join the Firebrand again at Nassau.” 

“ Why, I am delighted,’—and so I 
really was. “ But, my dear sir—I 
may lead you a dance, and, peradven- 
ture, into trouble—a small vessel 
may catch a Tartar, you know.” 

“D—n the expense,” rejoined my 
jovial ally; “ why, the hot little epi- 
curean Wagtail, aud Gelid, cold and 
frozen as he is, have both taken a 
fancy to me—and no wonder, know- 
ing my pleasant paper as they do 
—ahem; so, for their sakes, I yolun- 
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teer on this piece of knight-errantry 
as much as” 

*“ Poo—you be starved, Aaron 
dear,” rapped out little Wagtail; 
“ you came here, because you 
thought you should have more fun, 
and escape the formality of the big 
ship, and eke the captain’s sour 
claret.” 

“ Ah,” said Gelid, “ my fine fellow,” 
with his usual Creole drawl, “ you 
did not wait for my opinion. Ah— 
oh—why, Captain Cringle, a thou- 
eand pardons. Friend Bang, there, 
swears that he can’t do without 
you; and all he says about me, is 
neither more nor less than humbug 
ee ag 

“ My lovely yellowsnake,” quoth 
Aaron, “ and my amiable dumpling, 
gentlemen both, now, do hold your 
tongues.— Why, Tom, here we are, 
never you mind how, after half a 
quarrel with the skipper—will you 
take us, or. will you send us back, 
like rejected addresses ?” 

“Send you back, my boys! No, 
no, too happy to get you.” Another 
gun from the corvette. “Firebrands, 
you must shove off. My compli- 
ments, Wiggins, to the captain, and 
there’s a trifle for you to drink my 
health, when you get into port.” The 
boat shoved off—the corvette filled 
her maintopsail. “ Put the helm 
down—ease off the mainsheet—stand 
by to run up the squaresail. How 
is her head, Mr Tailtackle ?” 

Timothy gave a most extraordi- 
nary grin at my bestowing the Mister 
on him for the first time. 

“ North-west, sir.” 

“Keep her so”—and having bore 
up, we rapidly widened our distance 
from the Commodore and the: fleet. 
All men know, or should know, that 
on board of a man-of-war, there is 
never any “ yo heave oh’ing.” That 
is confined to merchant vessels. But 
when the crew are having a strong 
pull of any rope, it is allowable for 
the man next the belaying pin, to 
sing out, in order to give unity to 
the drag, “ one—two—three,”’ the 
strain of the other men increasing 
with the figure. 

The tack of the mainsail had got 
jammed somehow, and on my desi- 
ring it to be hauled up, the men, 
whose province it was, were unable 
to start it. “ Something foul aloft,” 
said I, Tailtackle came up. “ What 
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are you fiddling at, men? Give me 
here—one—two—three.” Crack 
went the strands of the rope, under 
the pase of the Titan, whereby the 
head of the outermost sailor pitched 
right into Gelid’s stomach, knocked 
him over, and capsized him head 
foremost into the wind sail which 
was let down through the sky-light 
into the little well cabin of the 
schooner. 

It so papneeet that there was a 
bucket full of Spanish brown paint 
standing on the table of the cabin, 
right below the hoop of the canvass 
funnel, and into it popped the august 
pate of Paul Gelid, Esquire. 

Bang had, in the meantime, caught 
him by the heels, and with the as- 
sistance of Pear], the handsome negro 
formerly noticed, who, from ‘his 
steadiness, had been spared to me as 
a quartermaster, the conch was once 
more hoisted on deck, with a scalp 
of red paint, reaching down over his 
eyes. 

“Isay,” quoth Bang, “ Gelid, my 
darling, not quite so smooth as the 
real Macassar,eh? Shall I try my 
hand—can shave beautifully—eh ?” 

* Ah,” drawled Gelid, “lucky my 
head was shaved in that last fever, 
Aaron dear. Ah—let me think—yon 
tall man—yon sailor-fellow—ah—do 
me the favour to scrape me with 
your knife—ah—and pray call my 
servant.” Timothy, to whom he had 
addressed himself, set to, and scra- 
er the red paint off his poll; and 

aving called his servant, Chew 
Chew, handed him over to the negro, 
who, giving his arm to him, helped 
him below, and with the assistance of 
Cologne water, contrived to scrub 
him decently clean. As the evening 
fell, the breeze freshened; and du- 
ring the night it blew strong, so that 
from the time we bore up, and part- 
ed company with the Firebrand, un- 
til day-dawn next morning, we had 
run 150 miles or thereby to the 
northward and westward, and were 
then on the edge of the Great Baha- 
ma Bank. The breeze now failed us, 
and we lay roasting in the sun until 
midday, the current sweeping us to 
the northward, and still farther on to 
the bank, until the water shoaled to 
three fathoms. At this time the sun 
was blazing fiercely right overhead ; 
and from the shallowness of the 
water, there was not the smallest 
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swell, or undulation of the surface. 
The sea, as far as the eye could reach, 
was a sparkling light green, from the 
snow-white sand at the bottom, as if 
a level desert had been suddenly sub- 
mersed under a few feet of crystal 
clear water, and formed a cheery 
spectacle, when compared with the 
customary leaden, or dark blue colour 
of the rolling fathomless ocean. It 
was now dead calm.—“ Fishing lines 
there—Idlers, fishing lines,” said I; 
and in a minute there were forty of 
them down over the side. In Eu- 
rope, fish in their shapes partake of 
the sedate character of the people 
who inhabit the coasts of the seas in 
which they swim—at least I think so. 
The salmon, the trout, the cod, and 
all the other tribes of the finny people, 
are — in their shapes, and 
altogether respectable-looking crea- 
tures. But, within the tropics, Dame 
Nature plays strange vagaries; and 
here, on the great Bahama Bank, 
every new customer, as he flounder- 
ed in on deck—no joke to him, poor 
fellow—elicited shouts of laughter 
from the crew. They were in no 
respect shaped like the fish of our 
cold climates; some were all head— 
others all tail—some, so far as shape 
went, had their heads where, with 
all submission, I conceived their tails 
should have been; and then the co- 
lours, the intense brilliancy of the 
scales of these monstrous-looking ani- 
mals! We hooked up a lot of boni- 
tos, 10lbs a-piece, at the least. But 
Wagtail took small account of them. 
6 Here,” said nee. at this moment, 
“ by all that is wonderful, look here!” 
And he drew up a fish about a foot 
long, with a crop like a pigeon of 
the tumbler kind, which began to 
make a loud snorting noise. 

“ Ah,” drawled Gelid, “ good fish, 
with claret sauce.” 

“ Daresay,” rejoined Aaron ; “ bu 
do your Bahama fish speak, Paul, eh ?” 

I have already said that the water 
was not quite three fathoms deep, 
and it was so clear that I could see 
down to the very sand, and there 
were the fish cruising about, in great 
numbers. 

“ Haulin, Wagtail—you have hook- 
ed him,” and up came a beautiful 
black grouper, about four pounds 
weight. © a. 

“ Ah, there is the somelee Jiggery- 
jiggery,” sung out little Reefpoint, 
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at the same moment, as he in turn 
began to re up his line, “ Stand 
by to land him,” and a red snapper, 
like a gigantic gold fish, for all the 
world, was hauled on board; and so 
we carried on, black snappers, red 
snappers, and rock fish, and a vast 
variety, for all of which, however, 
Wagtail had names pat, until at 
length I caught a most lovely dol- 

hin—a beauty to look at—but dry, 
terribly dry to eat. I cast it on the 
deck, and the chameleon tints of the 
dying fish, about which so many lies 
have been said and sung, were just 
beginning to fade, and wax pale, and 
be - , and deathlike, when (for I had 
kneeled down on deck) I felt another 
stron jiggery-jiggery at my line, 
which little Reefpoint had, in the 
mean time, baited afresh, “ Zounds! 
Thave caught a whale—a shark at the 
very least’—and I pulled him in, 
hand over hand. 

“ A most noble Jew fish,” said I. 

. A Jew fish!” responded Wag- 
tall. 

“ A Jew fish !” said Aaron Bang. 

* A Jew fish !”’ said Paul Gelid. 

“My dear Cringle,’ continued 
Wagtail, “ when do you dine ?” 

* At three, as usual.” 

“Then, Mr Reefpoint, will you 
have the great kindness to cast off 
your sink, and hook that splendid 
fellow by the tail—only through the 
gristle—don’t prick him in the flesh 
and let him meander about till 
half past two?” Reefy was half in- 
clined to be angry at the idea of his 
Majesty’s officer being converted in- 
to a cook’s mate. “ Why,” said I, 
** we shall put him in a tub of water, 
here on deck, Mr Wagtail, if you 

ease.” 


“God bless me, no!” quoth the 


gastronome. “ Why, he is strong as 
an.eagle, and will smash himself 
to mummy in half an hour in a 
tub, No—no—see, he weighs twelve 
ounds at the very lightest. Lord! 
r Cringle, I am surprised at you.” 
The fish was let overboard again, 
according to his desire, and haul- 
ed in at the very moment he indi- 
cated by his watch, when, having 
seen him cut up and cleaned, with 
his own eyes—I believe I may say 
with his own hands—he betook him- 
self to his small crib to drégs. 
At dinner our Creole friend was 


very entertaining. Bang drew him 
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out, and had him to talk on all his 
favourite topics, in a most amusin 
manner. All at once Gelid lay bac 
on his chair, 

“ My God,” said he, “I have bro- 
ken my tooth with that confounded 
hard biscuit—terrible—-really ; ah!” 
—and he screwed up his face, as if 
he had been eating sour crout, or had 
heard of the death of a dear friend, 

“ Poo,” quoth Aaron, “ any comb- 
maker will furnish you forth as good 
as new; those grinders you brag of 
are not your own, Gelid, you know 
that.” 

“ Indeed, Aaron, my dear, I know 
nothing of the kind; but this I 
know, that I have broken a most 
lovely white front tooth, ah !”— 

** Oh, you be hanged,” said Aaron; 
* why, you have been bechopped any 
time these ten years, I know.” 

The time wore on, and it might 
have been half past nine when we 
went on deck. 

It was a very dark night—Tail- 
tackle had the watch. “ Any thing 
in sight, Mr Tailtackle ?” 

* Why, no, sir; but I have just ask- 
ed your steward for your night-glass, 
as, once or twice—but it is so thick— 
Pray, sir, how far are we off the Hole 
in the Wall?” 

“ Why, sixty miles at the least.” 
The Hole in the Wall is a very re- 
markable rock in the Crooked Island 
Passage, greatly resembling, as the 
name betokens, a wall breached by 
the sea, or by battering cannon, which 
rises abruptly out of the water, toa 
height of forty feet. 

“Then,” quoth Tailtackle, “ there 
must be a sail close aboard of us, to 
windward there.” 

“Where?” said I. “ Quick, send 
for my night-glass.” 

“T have it here in my hand, sir.” 

“Let me see”’—and I peered 
through it until my eyes ached again. 
I could see nothing, and resumed 
my walk on the quarterdeck. Tail- 
tackle, in the mean time, continued 
to look through the telescope, and as 
I turned from aft to walk forward, a 
few minutes after this—“ Why, sir, 
it clears a bit, and I see the object 
that has puzzled me again.” 

“Eh? give me the glass”—in a 
second I caught it. “ By Jupiter, you 
say true, Tailtackle! beat to quar- 
ters—quick—clear away the long 


gun forward there}” All was bustle 
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for a minute. I kept my eye on the 
object, but I could not make out 
more, than that it was a strange sail ; 
I could neither judge of her size nor 
her rig, from the distance, and the 
extreme darkness of the night. At 
length I handed the glass to Tail- 
tackle again. We were at this time 
standing in towards the Cuba shore, 
with a fine breeze, and going along 
seven knots, as near as could be. 

“ Give the glass to Mr Jigmaree, 
Mr Tailtackle, and come forward 
here, and see all snug.” 

The long gun was slewed round— 
both carronades were run out, all 
three being loaded, double shotted, 
and carefully primed—the whole 
crew, with our black supernumera- 
ries, being at quarters. 

“I see her quite distinct now, sir,” 
sung out Timotheus. 

“ Well, what looks she like ?” 

“ A large brig, sir, by the wind on 
the same tack—you can see her now 
without the glass—there—with the 
naked eye.” 

I looked, and certainly fancied I 
saw some towering object rising high 
and dark to windward, like some 
mighty spectre walking the deep, 
but I could discern nothing more. 

“She is a large vessel, sure enough, 
sir,” said Timothy once more—“ now 
she is hauling up her courses, sir— 
she takes in topgallant sails—why, 
she is bearing up across our bows, 
sir—mind she don’t rake us.” 

“The deuce!” said I. I now saw 
the chase very distinctly bear up. 
“ Put the helm up—keep her away 
a bit—steady—that will do—fire a 
shotacross her bows, Mr Tailtackle— 
and, Mr Reefpoint, shew the private 
signal.” The gun was fired, and the 
lights shewn, but our spectral friend 
was all darkness and silence. “Mr 
Scarfemwell,” said I to the carpenter, 
“stand by the long gun. Tailtackle, 
I don’t like that chap—open the ma- 
gazine.” By this time the strange sail. 
Was on our quarter—we shortened 
sail, while he, finding that his ma- 
neeuvre of crossing our bows had been 
foiled by our bearing up also, got the 
foretack on board again, and set his 
topgallant sails, all very cleverly. He 
was not far out of pistol-shot. Tail- 
tackle, in his shirt and trowsers, and 
felt shoes, now stuck his head up 
the main hatchway, 
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“IT would recommend your getting 
the hatches on, sir—that fellow is 
not honest, sir—I don’t like him.” 

“ Never mind, Mr Tailtackle, never 
mind. Forward there; Mr Jigmaree, 
slap a round shot into him, since he 
won't speak, or heave to—right be- 
tween his masts, do you hear—Are 
you ready ?”—“ All ready, sir.”’— 
“ Fire.” The gun was fired, and si- 
multaneously we heard a crash on 
board the strange sail, followed by 
a piercing yell, similar to what the 
negroes raise over a dead comrade, 
and then along melancholy howl. 

“A slaver, and the shot has told, 
sir,” said Mr Handlead, the master. 

“ Then we shall have some fun for 
it,” thought I. [had scarcely spoken, 
when the brig once more shortened 
sail; and the instant that the foresail 
rose, he let fly his bow gun at us— 
then another, another, and another. 

“ Nine guns of a side as I ama 
sinner,” quoth Jigmaree; and three 
of the shot struck us, mortally wound- 
ed one poor fellow, and damaged 
poor little Reefy by asplinter in the 
side. 

“ Stand by, men—take good aim— 
fire” —and we again let drive the lon 
gun and carronade; but our frien 
was too quick for us, for by this 
time he had once more hauled his 
wind, and made sail as close to it as 
he could stagger. We crowded every 
thing in chase, but he had the heels 
of us, and in an hour he was once 
more nearly out of sight in the dark 
night, right to windward. 

“ Keep at him, Mr Jigmaree ;” and 
as I feared he was running us in 
under the land, I dived to consult 
the chart. There, in the cabin, I found 
Wagtail, Gelid, and Bang, sittin 
smoking on each side of the engl 
table, with some brandy and water 
before them. 

“ Ah,” quoth Gelid, “ah! fighting 
a little ? Not pleasant in the evening, 
certainly.” “ 

* Confound you,” said Aaron, 
“why will you bother at this awk- 
ward moment ?” 

Meanwhile, Wagtail was a good 
deal discomposed. 

“ My. dear fellow, hand me over 
that deviled biscuit.” 

ianded him over the dish, 
sl nto it some fragments of 
ship biscuit, as hard as flint. All this 
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time I was busy poring over the 
chart. Wagtail took up a piece and 
popt it into his mouth. 

“ Zounds, Bang—my dear Aaron, 
what dentist are you in league with ? 
Gelid first breaks his pet fang, and 
now you”—— 

“Poo, poo,” quoth his friend, “don’t 
bother now—hillo—what the deuce 
—I say, Wagtail—Gelid, my lad, look 
there”—as one of the seamen, with 
another following him, brought down 
on his back the poor fellow who had 
been wounded, and laid his bloody 
load on the table. To those who are 
unacquainted with these matters, it 
may be right to say, that the cap- 
tain’s cabin, in a small vessel like the 
Wave, is very often in an emergency 
used as a cockpit—and so it was in 
the present instance. 

“ Beg pardon, captain and gentle- 
men,” said the surgeon, “but I must, 
I fear, perform an ugly operation on 
this poor fellow. T fancy you had 
better go on deck, gentlemen.” 

Now I had an opportunity to see 
of what sterling metal my friends 
were at bottom made. Mr Bang in a 
twinkling had his coat off. 

“ Doctor, I can be of use, I know 
it—no skill, but steady nerves,”—al- 
though he had reckoned a /eet/e with- 
out his host here,—“andI can swathe 
a bandage too, although no surgeon,” 
said Wagtail. 

Gelid said nothing, but he was in 
the end the best surgeon’s mate 
amongst them. ‘The poor fellow, 
Wiggins, one of the captain’s gigs, 
and a mostexcellent man, in quarter- 
deck parlance, was now laid on the 
table—a fine handsome young fel- 
low, faint and pale, very pale, but 
courageous as a lion, even in his ex- 
tremity. It appeared that a round 
shot had shattered his leg above the 
knee. A tourniquet had been ap- 
plied on his thigh, and there was not 
much bleeding. 
+“ Captain,” said the poor fellow, 
While Bang supported him in his 
arms—* I shall do yet, sir; indeed I 
have no great pain.” 

All this time the surgeon was cut- 
ing off his trowsers, and then, to be 
sure, a terrible spectacle presented 
itself. The foot and leg, blue and 
shrunk, was connected with th 
by a band of muscle ab 
inches wide, and an inch t 
fined away to a bunch of 
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dons or sinews at the knee, which 
again swelled out as they melted into 
the muscles of the calf of the leg; 
but as for the bone, it was smashed 
to pieces at the knee, leaving white 
spikes protruding from the shattered 
limb above, as well as from the shank 
beneath. The doctor gave the poor 
fellow a large dose of laudanum, 
in a glass of brandy, and then pro- 
ceeded to amputate the limb high 
up on the thigh. Bang stood the 
knife part of it very steadily, but the 
instant the saw rasped against the 
shattered-bone, he shuddered. 

“I am going, Cringle—can’t stand 
that—sick as a dog”—and he was so 
faint that I had to relieve him in sup- 
porting the poor fellow. Wagtail had 
also to go on deck, but Paul Gelid 
remained firm as a rock. The limb 
was cut off, and the arteries taken 
up very cleverly, and the surgeon 
was in the act of slacking the tourni- 
quet a little, when the thread that 
fastened the largest, the femoral ar- 
tery, suddenly gave way—a gush like 
the jet from a fire-engine took place. 
The poor fellow had just time to cry 
out, “ Take that cold hand off my 
heart!” when his chest collapsed, his 
jaw fell, and in an instant his pulse 
stopped. 

“ Dead as Julius Cesar, captain,” 
said Gelid, with his usual delibera- 
tion. Dead enough, thought I; and I 
was leaving the cabin to resume my 
post on deck, when I stumbled 
against something at the ladder 
foot. 

“ Why, what is that ?” grumbled I. 

“Tt is me, sir,” said a small faint 
voice. 

“You! who are you?” 

“ Reefpoint, sir.” 

“Bless me, boy, what are you do- 
ing here ? Not hurt, I hope ?” 

“ A little, sir—a graze from a splin- 
ter, sir—the same shot that struck 
poor Wiggins knocked it off, sir.” 

“Why did you not go to the doc- 
tor, then, Mr Reefpoint ?” 

“ | waited till he was done with 
Wiggins, sir; but now, since it is all 
over with him, I will go and be dress- 
ed.” His voice grew fainter and 
fainter, until I could scarcely hear 
him. I got him in my arms, and 
helped him into the cabin, where, on 
stripping the poor little fellow, it was 
found that he was much hurt on the 
right side, just above the hip. Bang’s 
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kind heart, for by this time a glass 
of water had cured him of his faint- 
ness, shone conspicuous on this oc- 
casion. 

“Why, Reefy—little Reefy—you 
are not hurt, my man—Surely you 
are not wounded—such a little fel- 
low,—I should have as soon thought 
of firing at a musquitto.” 

* Indeed, sir, but I am; see here.” 
—Bang looked at the hurt, as he sup- 
ported the wounded midshipman in 
his arms. 

“ God help me,” said the excel- 
lent fellow, “ you seem to me fitter 
for your mother’s nursery, my poor 
dear boy, than to be knocked about 
in this coarse way here.” Reefy, at 
this moment, fell over into his arms, 
in a dead faint. 

“You must take my birth, with the 
Captain’s permission,” said Aaron, 
while he and Wagtail undressed him 
with the greatest care, and placed 
him in the narrow crib. 

“ Thank you, my dear sir,” moan- 
ed little Reefpoint ; “ were my mo- 
ther here, sir, she would thank you 
too.” 

Stern duty now called me on deck, 
and Iheardno more. The night was 
still very dark, and I could see no- 
_ of the chase, but I made al] the 
sail I could in the direction which I 
calculated she would steer, trusting 
that, before morning, we might get 
another glimpse of him. In a little 
while Bang came on deck. 

“Tsay, Tom, now since little Reefy 
is asleep—what think you—big craft 
that—nearly caught a Tartar—not 
very sorry he has escaped, eh ?” 

“ Why, my dear sir, [ hope he has 
not escaped; I hope, when the day 
breaks, now that we have less wind, 
that we may have a tussle with him 

et.” 

“No, you don’t wish it, do you, 
really and truly ?” 

“ Indeed, I do, sir; and the only 
thing which bothers me is the peril 
that you and your friends must ne- 
cessarily have to encounter.” 

“ Poo, poo, don’t mind us, Tom, 
don’t mind us; but an’t he too big 
for you, Tom ?” 

He said this in such a comical way, 
that, for the life of me, I could not 
help laughing. 


” 


“Why, we shall see; but attack 


him I must, and shall, if I can get at 
him. However, we shall wait till 
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morning; so recommend your turn- 
ing in, now since they have cleared 
away the cockpit out of the cabin; 
so good night, my dear sir, I must 
stay here, I fear.” 

“ Good night, Tom; God bless you. 
I shall go and comfort Wagtail and 
Paul.” 

I was at this time standing well aft 
on the larboard side of the deck, 
close abaft of the tiller-rope, so that, 
with no earthly disposition to be an 
eavesdropper, I could neither help 
seeing nor hearing what was going 
on in the cabin, as the small open 
skylight was close to my foot. All 
vestiges of the cockpit had been 
cleared away, and the table was laid 
for supper. Wagtail and Gelid were 
sitting on the side I stood on, so that 
I could not see them, although I 
heard every word they said. Pre- 
sently Bang entered, and sat down 
opposite his allies. He crossed his 
arms, and leant down over the table, 
looking at them steadily. 

“ My dear Aaron,” I could hear lit- 
tle Wagtail say, “‘ speak, man, don’t 
frighten a body so.” 

“ Ah, Bang,” drawled out Paul, 
“ jests are good, being well-timed ; 
what can you mean by that face of 
yours now, since the fighting is all 
over ?” 

My curiosity fairly overcame my 
good manners, and I moved round 
more amidships, so as to command 
a view of both parties, as they sat 
opposite each other at the narrow 
table. 

Bang still held his peace for an- 
other minute; at length, in a very 
solemn tone, he said, “Gentlemen, do 
you ever say your prayers?” I don’t 
know if I mentioned it before, but, 
Aaron had a most musical deep mel- 
low voice, and now it absolutely 
thrilled to my very soul. 

Wagtail and Paul looked at him, 
and then at each other, with a most 
absurd expression—between féar 
and jest—between crying and laugh- 
ing—but gave him no answer. 

“ Are you, my lads, such block- 
heads as to be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that you say your prayers” 

* Ah,” said Gelid, “ why, ah no— 

that is” 

you Catholics are all so bi- 

got suppose we should cross 
ours , eh ?” said Wagtail hastily. 

“JT am a Catholic, Master Wag- 
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tail,” rejoined ea better that 
than nothing. Before sunrise, we 
may both have proved the truth of 
our creeds, if you have one; but if 
you mean it as a taunt, Wagtail, it 
does discredit to your judgment to 
select such a moment, to say nothing 
of your heart. However, you can- 
not make me angry with you, Pep- 
perpot, you little Creole wasp, do as 
youwill.” A slight smile here curled 
Aaron’s lip for an instant, although 
he immediately resumed the solemn 
tone in which he had previously spo- 
ken.—* But I hoped that two such 
old friends, as you both have been to 
me, would not altogether make u 
their minds in cold blood, if adverti- 
sed of their danger, to run the chance 
of dying like dogs in aditch, without 
one preparatory thought towards that 
tremendous Being, before whom we 
may all stand before morning.” 

“ Murder !” queth Wagtail, fairly 
frightened; “ are you really serious, 
Aaron? I did not—would not, for 
the world, hurt your feelings in ear- 
nest, my dear; why do you desire 
so earnestly to know whether or not 
I ever say my prayers?” 

“ Oh, don’t bother, man,” rejoined 
Bang, resuming his usual friendly 
tone; “you had better say boldly 
that you do not, without any round- 
aboutation.” 

“But why, my dear Bang, why 
do you ask the question?” persisted 
Wagtail, in a deuced quandary. 

“ Simply,’—and here our friend’s 

“voice once more fell to the low 

deep serious tone in which he had 
opened the conference,—“ simply be- 
cause, in my humble estimation, if 
you Con’t say your prayers to-night, 
it is three to one you shall never 
pray again.” 

“The deuce!” said Pepperpot, 
twisting himself in all directions, as 
if his inexpressibles had been nailed 
to his seat, and he was trying to es- 
cape from them. “ What, in thedevil’s 
name, mean you, man ?”’ 

“I mean neither more nor less 
than what I say. I speak English, 
don’t I? I say, that that pestilent 
young fellow Cringle told me half 
an hour ago, that he was detenm 
as he words it, tostick to thi 
man, who is three time 
has eighteen guns, whi 







size; 
- Master 


Tommy has only three; and whose 
crew, I will venture to say, triples 
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our number; and the snipe, from 
what I know of him, is the very man 
to keep his word—so what say you, 
my darling, eh ?” 

“ Ah, very inconvenient, ah,—I 
shall stay below,” said Paul. 

“So shall I,” quoth Pepperpot; 
“ won’t stick my nose on deck, Aaron 
dear, no, not for the whole world.” 

“ Why,” said Bang, in the same 
steady low tone, “ you shall do as 
you please, ah,’—and here he very 
successfully imitated our amigo Ge- 
lid’s drawl—“ and as best suits you, 
ah ; but I have consulted the gunner, 
an old ally of mine, who, to be plain 
with you—ah—says that the danger 
from splinter wounds below, is much 
greater than from their musketry on 
deck—ah—the risk from the round 
shot being pretty equal—ah—in either 
situation.” At this announcement you 
could have jumped down either Wag- 
tail’s or Gelid’s throat,—Wagtail’s 
for choice,—without touching their 
teeth. “ Farther,the aforesaid Timo- 
thy, and be hanged to him, deponeth, 
that the only place in a small vessel 
where we could have had a mode- 
rate chance of safety was the Run,— 
so called, I presume, from people 
running to it for safety; but where 
the deuce this sanctuary is situated 
I know not, nor does it signify 
greatly, for it is now converted into 
a spare powder magazine, and of 
course sealed to us. So here we 
are, my lads, in as neat a taking 
as ever three unfortunate gentlemen 
were in, in this weary world. How- 
ever, let us go to bed—time enough 
to think on all this in the morning, 
and I am consumedly tired.” 

I heard no more, and resumed my 
solitary walk on deck, peering 
every now and then through the 
night glass, until my eyes ached 
again. The tedious night at length 
wore away, and the grey dawn found 
me sound asleep, leaning out at the 
gangway. They had scarcely begun 
to wash down the decks, when we 
discerned our friend of the prece- 
ding night, about four miles to wind- 
ward, close hauled on the same tack, 
apparently running in for the Cuba 
shore, as fast as canvass could carry 
him. If this was his object, we had 

roved too quick for him, as by cast- 
ing off stays, and slacking shrouds, 
and, in every way we could think of, 
loosening the rigid trim of the little 
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vessel, we had in a great measure 
recovered her sailing; so when he 
found he was cut off from the land, 
he resolutely bore up, took in his top- 
re ae hauled up his courses, 

red a gun, and hoisted his large 
meng ensign, all in regular man- 
of-war fashion. By this time it was 
broad daylight, and Wagtail, Gelid, 
and Bang, were all three on deck, 
performing their morning ablutions. 
As for myself, I was well forward, 
near the long gun. Pegtop, Mr Bang’s 
black valet, came up to me. 

“ Please, Massa Captain, can you 
spare me any muskets ?” 

“ Any muskets?” said I; “ why, 
half a dozen if you choose.” 

“ De wery number my massa told 
me to hax for. Tank you, Massa Cap- 
tain.” And forthwith he and the other 
two black servants in attendance on 
Wagtail and Gelid, eachseized his two 
muskets out of the arm-chest, with 
the corresponding ammunition, and, 
like so many sable Robin Crusoes, 
were stumping aft, when I again ac- 
costed the aforesaid Pegtop. 

“Tsay, my man, now since you 
have got the muskets, does your 
master really intend to fight?” 
The negro stopped short, and faced 
right round, his countenance ex- 
pressing very great surprise and 
wonderment. “ Massa Bang fight? 
Massa Aaron Bang fight?” and he 
looked up in my face with the 
most serio-comic expression that 
could be imagined. “ Ah, massa,” 
continued the poor fellow,—* you is 
joking—surely you is joking—my 
massa Aaron Bang fight ? Oh massa, 
surely you can’t know he—surely 
you never see him shoot snipe, and 
wild-duck—oh dear, why him kill 
wild-duck on de wing—ah, me of- 
ten see him knock down teal wid 
single ball, one hundred—ah, one 
hundred and fifty yards—and man 
surely more big mark den teal ?” 

“ Granted,” I said; “ but a teal has 
not a loaded musket in its claws, as 
a Spanish buccaneer may have—a 
small difference, Master Pegtop, in 
that ?” 

“None at ‘all, master,’ chimed in 
Pegtop very energetically—*I my- 
shef, Gabriel Pegtop, Christian man 
as me is, am one of de Falmouth 
black shot. Ah, I have been in de 
woods, wid Massa Aaron—one time 
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paticular, when dem wery debils, 
Sambo Moses, Corromantee Tom, 
and Eboe Peter, took to de bush, at 
Crabyaw estate—after breakfast— 
ten black shot—me was one—go out 
along wid our good massa, Massa ~ 
Aaron. Oh Lord, we walk troo de 
cool wood, and over de hot cleared 
ground, six hour, when every body 
say,—‘ No use dis, Massa Bang—all 
we tired too much—must stop here 
—kindle fire—cook wittal.’ ‘ Ah, 
top dem who hab white liver,’ said 
Massa Aaron; ‘you, Pegtop, take you 
fusee and cutlass, and follow me, 
my shild’—Massa Aaron alway call 
me him shild, and troo enough, as 
parson Calaloo say, him family wery 
much like Joseph coat—many co- 
lour mong dem, Massa—though 
none quite so deep as mine eider”— 
and here the negro grinned at his 
own jest. “ Well, I was follow him, 
or rader was go before him, opening 
up de pass wid me cutlass, troo de 
wery tangle underwood. We walk 
four hour—see no one—all still and 
quiet—no breeze shake de tree—oh, 
I sweat too much—dem hot, Massa 
—sun shine right down, when we 
could catch glimpse of him—yet no 
trace of de runaways. At length, on 
turning corner, perched on small 
platform of rock, overshadowed b 
lumes of bamboos, like ostri 
eather lady wear at de ball, who 
shall we see but dem wery dividual 
dem rascail I was mention, stand- 
ing all tree, each wid one carabine 
pointed at us, at him shoulder, and 
cutlass at him side? ‘ Pegtop, my 
boy,’ said Massa Aaron, ‘we is im 
for it—follow me, but don’t fire.’ 
So him pick off Sambo Moses— 
oh! cool as one cucumber. ‘ Now,’ 
say he, ‘man to man,’—and wid dat 
him tro him gun on de ground, 
and drawing him cutlass, we push 
up—in one moment him and Cor- 
romantee Tom close. Tom put up 
him hand to fend him head—whip 
—ah—massa cutlass shred de hand 
at de wrist, like one carrot—down 
Tom go—atop of him jump Massa 
Aaron. I master de leetle one, Eboe 
Peter, and-we carry dem both pri- 
soners into Falmouth.—Massa Aaron 
fight? Ah, Massa, no hax dat ques- 


tion og . 
“Well, but will Mr Gelid fight ?” 
said I. 
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“1 tink him will too—great friend 
of Massa Bang—good duck-shot too 
—oh yes, tink Massa Paul will fight.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ your friends are 
all heroes, Pegtop—will Mr Wagtail 
fight also ?” He stole close up to me, 
and exchanged his smart Creole gib- 
berish for a _— sedate accent, as 
he whispered— 

“ Not so sure of he—nice little fat 
man, but too fond of him belly. 
When I wait behind Massa Aaron 
chair, Pegtop sometime hear funny 
ting. One gentleman say—‘ Ah, dat 





month we hear Lord Wellington take ~ 


Saint Sebastian—when dat is, what 
time we hear dat news, Massa Wag- 
tail?’ him say.—‘ Eh,’ say Massa Wag- 
tail—‘ oh, we hear of dem news, dat 
wery day de first of de ringtail 
pigeon come to market.’ Den again, 
‘Dat big fight dem had at soch an- 
oder place, when we hear of dat, 
Massa Wagtail?’—say somebody else. 
—‘ Oh, oh, de wery day we hab dat 
beautiful grouper wid claret sauce at 
Massa Whiflle’s.’ Oh, make me laugh 
to hear white gentleman mark great 
fight in him memory by what him 
eat de day de news come; so Massa 
Captain Cringle, me no quite sure 
weder massa Wagtail will fight or 
no. 

‘So saying, Pegtop, Chew Chew, 
and Yampea, each shouldered two 
muskets a-piece, and betook them- 
selves to the after part of the schoon- 
er, where they forthwith set them- 
selves to scour, and oil, and clean 
the same, in a most skilful manner. 
I expected the breeze would have 
freshened as the day broke, but I 
was disappointed ; it fell, towards six 
o’clock, nearly calm. Come, thought 
I, we may as well go to breakfast; 
and my guests and I forthwith sat 
down to our morning meal. We had 
scarcely finished it, when the rush- 
ing of the water past the run of the 
little vessel, and the steadiness with 
which she skimmed along, shewed 
that the light air had freshened. 

Presently Tailtackle came down. 
“ The breeze has set down, sir; the 
strange sail has got it strong to 
windward, and brings it along with 
him cheerily.” 

“ Beat to quarters, then, Tail- 
tackle ; all hands stand by to shorten 
sail. How is she standing ?” 

- © Right down for us, sir.” 

I went on deck, and there was the 
Guineaman about two miles to wind- 
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ward, evidently cleared for action, 
with her decks crowded with men, 
bowling along steadily under her 
single reefed topsails. 

I saw all clear. Wagtail and Gelid 
had followed me on deck; and, to 
my great surprise, were now busy 
with their black servants inspecting 
the muskets. But Bang still re- 
mained in the cabin. I went down. 
He was gobbling his last plantain, 
and forking up along with it most 
respectable flitches of bacon-ham 
when I entered. 

I had seen before I left the deck 
that an action was now unavoidable, 
and judging from the disparity of 
force, Ihad my own doubts as to the 
issue. I need scarcely say that I 
was greatly excited. It was my first 
command: My future standing in 
the service depended on my conduct 
now,—and, God help me, I was all 
this while a mere lad, not more than 
twenty-one years old. A strange 
indescribable feeling had come over 
me, and an irresistible desire to dis- 
burden my mind tothe excellent man 
before me. I sat down. 

“ Hey day,” quoth Bang, as he 
laid down his coffee-cup ; “ why 
Tom, what ails you? You look 
deuced pale, my boy.” 

“Up all night, sir,” said I; “ wea- 
ried enough, I can tell you.” 

I felt a strong tremor pervade my 
whole frame at this moment; and I 
was impelied to speak by some un- 
known impulse, which I could not 
account for nor analyse. 

“ Mr Bang, you are the only friend 
whom I could count on in these 
countries ; you know all about me 
and mine, and I believe would will- 
ingly do a kind action to my father’s 
son.” 

“ What are you at, Tom, my dear 
boy ? come to the point, man.” 

“Iwill. Iam distressed beyond 
measure at having led youand your 
excellent friends, Wagtail and Gelid, 
into this danger; but I could not 
help it, and I have satisfied my con- 
science on that point; so I have only 
to entreat that you will stay below, 
and not unnecessarily expose your- 
selves. And if I should fall—may I 
take this liberty, my dear sir,” and I 
involuntarily grasped his hand,—“ if 
I should fall, and J doubt if I shail 
ever see the sun set again, as we are 
fearfully overmatched” —— 

Bang struck in— 
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“ Why, if.our friend be too big— 
why not be off then? Pull foot, man, 
eh ?—Havannah under your lee ?” 

“ A thousand reasons against it, 
my dear sir. 1 ama young man and 
a young officer, my character is to 
make in the service—No, no, it is 
impossible—an older and tried hand 
might have bore up, but I must 
fight it out. If any stray shot carries 
me off, my dear sir, will you take” — 
Mary, I would have said, but I could 
not pronounce her name for the 
soul of me—“ will you take charge 
of her miniature, and say I died as I 
have”— A choking lump rose in my 
throat, and I could not proceed fora 
second; “and will you send my wri- 
ting desk to my poor mother, there 
are letters in’— The lump grew 
bigger, the hot tears streamed from 
my eyes in torrents. I trembled like 
an aspen leaf, and grasping my ex- 
cellent friend’s hand, 1 sunk down 
on my knees in a passion of tears, 
and wept like a woman, while I fer- 
vently prayed to that great God in 
whose almighty hand I stood, that I 
might that day do my duty as an Eng- 
lish seaman. Bang knelt by me, and 
weptalso. Presently the passion was 
quelled. I rose, and so did he. 

“Before you, my dear sir, I am 
not ashamed to have” ——— 

“Don’t mention it—my good boy 
—don’t mention it ; neither of us, as 
the old general said, will fight a bit 
the worse.” 

I looked at him. “ Do you then 
mean to fight ?” said I. 

“ To be sure ldo—why not? Ihave 
no wife. Fight ? To be sure I do.” 

“Another gun, sir,” said Tail- 
tackle, through the open skylight. 


Now all was bustle, and we hasten-. 


ed on deck. Our antagonist was 
a large brig, three hundred tons at 
the least, a long low vessel, paint- 
ed black, out and in, and her sides 
round as an apple, with immensely 
square yards. She was apparent- 
ly full of men. The sun was 
getting high, and she was coming 
down fast on us, on the verge of the 
dark blue water of the sea breeze. 
I could make out ten ports and nine 
guns of a side. I inwardly prayed 
they might not be long ones, but I 
was not a little startled to'see through 
the’glass that there were: ciowds-of 
naked negroes at quarters, andson 
the forecastle and poop. ‘Tliati:he 
was a contraband Guineaman, I had 
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already made up my mind to be- 
lieve; and that she had some fifty 
hands of a crew, I also considered 
likely; but that her captain should 
have resorted to such a perilous mea~ 
sure, perilous to themselves as well 
as to us, as arming the captiveslaves, 
was quite unexpected, and not a lit- 
tle alarming, as it evinced his deter- 
mination to make the most desperate 
resistance. 

Tailtackle was standing beside me 
at this time, with his jacket off, his 
cutlass girded on his thigh, and the 
belt drawn very tight. All the rest of 
the crew were armed in a similar 
fashion; the small-arm-men with 
muskets in their hands, and the rest 
at quarters at the guns; while the 
pikes were cast loose from the spars 
round which they had been stopped, 
with the tubs of wadding, and faa 
of grape, all ready ranged, and every 
thing clear for action. 

“ Mr Tailtackle,” said I, “ you are 
gunner here, and should be in the 
magazine. Cast off that cutlass ; it is 
not your province to lead the board- 
ers.” The poor fellow blushed, ha- 
ving, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, forgotten that he was anything 


‘more than captain of the Firebrand’s 


maintop. 

“ Mr Timotheus,” said Bang, 
“have you one of these bodkins to 
spare ?” 

Timothy laughed. “ Certainly, sir ; 
but you don’t mean to head the 
boarders, sir—do you ?” 

“Who knows, now since I have 
learned to walk on this dancing cork 
of a craft?” rejoined Aaron, with a 
grim smile, while he pulled off his 
coat, braced on his cutlass, and tied 
a large red cotton shawl round his 
head. He then took off his necker- 
chief and fastened it round his waist, 
as _ as he could draw. 

“ Strange that all men in peril—on 
the uneasiness like,” said he, “should 
always gird themselves as tightly as 
they can.” - The slaver was now 
within musket shot, when he put his 
helm to port, with the view of pass« 
ing under our stern. To prevent 
being raked, we had to luff up sharp 
in the wind, and fire a broadside. 
I noticed the white splinters glance 
from his black wales; and Once 
more the same sharp yell rung in 
our ears, followed by the long me- 
lancholy how], already described. 

“ We have pinned some of the 
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poor blacks again,” said Tailtackle, 
who still lingered on deck; small 
space for remark, for the slaver again 
fired his broadside at us, with the 
same cool precision as before. 

“ Down with the helm, and Jet her 
come round,” said I ; “ that will do— 
master, run across his stern—out 
sweeps forward, and keep her there 
—get the other carronade over to 
leeward—thatis it—now, blaze away 
while he is becalmed—fire, small- 
arm-men, and take good aim.” 

We were now right across his 
stern, with his spanker boom within 
ten yards of us; and although he 
worked his two stern-chasers with 
great determination, and poured 
whole showers of musketry from his 
rigging, and poop, and cabin-win- 
dows, yet, from the cleverness with 
which our sweeps were pulled, and 
the accuracy with which we were 
kept in our position, right athwart 
his stern, our fire, both from the can- 
non and musketry, the former loaded 
with round and grape, was telling, I 
could see, with fearful effect. 

Crash—* There, my lads, down 
goes his maintopmast—pepper him 
well, while they are blinded and 
confused among the wreck. Fire 
away—there goes the peak, shot 
away cleverly, close by the throat. 
Don’t cease firing, although his flag 
be down—it was none of his doing. 
There, my lads, there he has it again ; 
you have shot away the weather fore- 
topsail sheet, and he cannot get from 
under you.” 

Two men at this moment lay out 
on his larboard foreyard-arm, appa- 
rently with the intention of splicing 
the sheet, and getting the clew of 
the foretopsail once more down to 
the sheaf-block; if they had suc- 
ceeded in this, the vessel would 
again have fetched way, and drawn 

ut from under our fire. Mr Bang 
and Paul Gelid had all this time been 
firing with murderous precision, 
from where they had ensconced 
themselves under the shelter of the 
larboard bulwark, close to the taf- 
fril, with their three black servants 
in the cabin, loading the six mus- 
kets, and little Wagtail, who was no 
eat shot, sitting on the deck, hand- 

ng them up and down. 

** Now, Mr Bang,” cried I, “ for 
the love of Heaven”—and may Hea- 
ven forgive me for the ill-placed ex- 
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clamation—“ mark these two men— 
down with them!” 

Bang turned towards me with all 
the coolness in the world—* What, 
those chaps on the end of the long 
stick ?” 

“ Yes—yes,” (I here spoke of the 
larboard foreyardarm,) “ yes, down 
with them.” He lifted his piece as 
steadily as if he had really been 
duck-shooting. 

“T say, Gelid, my lad, take you 
the innermost.” 

“ Ah!” quoth Paul. They fired— 
and down dropped both men, and 
squattered for a moment in the wa- 
ter, like wounded waterfowl, and 
then sank for ever, leaving two small 
puddles of blood on the surface. 

“ Now, master,” shouted I, “ now 
put the helm up and lay him along- 
side—there—stand by with the grap- 
nels—one round the backstay—the 
other through the chainplate there— 
so,—you have it.” As we ranged un- 
der his counter—* Mainchains are 
your chance, men—boarders, follow 
me.” And in the enthusiasm of the 
moment I jumped into the slaver’s 
main channel, followed by twenty- 
eight men. We were in the act of 
getting over the netting when the 
enemy rallied, and fired a volley of 
small arms, which sent four out of 
the twenty-eight to their account, 
and wounded three more. We gain- 
ed the quarter-deck, where the Spa- 
nish captain, and about forty of his 
crew, shewed a determined front, 
cutlass and pistol in hand—we chars 

ed them—they stood their ground. 

ailtackle, (who, the moment he 
heard the boarders called, had jump- 
ed out of the magazine, and followed 
me,) at a blow cut the Spanish cap- 
tain down to the chine; the lieute- 
nant, or second in command, was 
my bird, and I had disabled him by 
a sabre-cut on the sword-arm, when 
he drew his pistol, and shot me 
through the left shoulder. I felt no 
pain, but a pinch, as it were, and 
then a cold sensation, as if water 
had been poured down my neck. 

Jigmaree was close by me witha 
boarding-pike, and our fellows were 
fighting with all the gallantry inhe- 
rent in British sailors. For a moment 
the battle was poised in equal scales. 
At length our antagonists gave way, 
when about fifteen of the slaves, na- 
ked barbarians, who had been ranged 
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with muskets in their hands on the 
forecastle, suddenly jumped down 
into the waist with a yell, and came 
to the rescue of the Spanish part of 
the crew. _ 

I — we werelost. Ourpeople, 


all but Tailtackle and Jigmaree, held 
back. The Spaniards rallied, and 
fought with renewed courage, and it 
was now, not for glory, but for dear 
life, as all retreat was cut off by the 
parting of the grapnels, or warps, 
that had lashed the schooner along- 
side of the slaver, for the Wave had by 
this time forged ahead, and lay across 
the brig’s bows, in place of being on 
her quarter, with her foremast jam- 
med against the slaver’s bowsprit, 
whose spritsail- yard crossed our 
deck between the masts. We could 
not therefore retreat to our own ves- 
sel if we had wished it, as the Spa- 
niards had possession of the waist 
and forecastle ; all at once, however, 
a discharge of round and grape 
crashed through the bowsprit of the 
brig, and swept off three of the black 
auxiliaries before mentioned, and 
wounded as many more, and the 
next moment an unexpected ally ap- 
peared on the field. When we board- 
ed, the Wave had been left with only 
Peter Mangrove; the five dockyard 
negroes ; Pearl, one of the captain’s 
gigs, the handsome black already in- 
troduced on the scene; poor little 
Reefpoint,who, as already stated, was 
badly hurt; Aaron Bang, Paul Gelid, 
and Wagtail. But this Pearl without 
price, at the very moment of time 
when I thought the game was up, 
jumped on deck through the bowport, 
cutlass in hand, followed by the five 
black carpenters and Peter Man- 
grove, after whom appeared no less 
a personage than Aaron Bang him- 
self, and the three blackamoor valets, 
all armed with boarding-pikes. Bang 
flourished his cutlass for an instant. 

“ Now, Pearl, my darling, shout to 
them in Coromantee,—shout;” and 
forthwith the black quartermaster 
sung out, “ Coromantee Sheik Coco- 
loo, kockernony populorum fiz ;” 
which, as I afterwards learned, being 
interpreted, is, “ Behold the sultan 
Cocoloo, the greatostrich, with afea- 
ther in his tail like a palm branch ; 
fight for him, you sons of female 
dogs.” Inan instant the black Spa- 
nish auxiliaries sided with Pear], and 
Bang, and the negroes, and joined 
in charging the white Spaniards, 
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who were speedily driven down the 
main hatchway, leaving one half of 
their number dead, or badly wound- 
ed, on the blood-slippery deck. But 
they still made a desperate defence, 
by firing up the hatchway. . I hailed 
them to surrender. 

“ Zounds,” cried Jigmaree, “there’s 
the clink of hammers; they areknock- 
ing off the fetters of the slaves.” 

“If you let the blacks loose,’ I 
sung out in Spanish, “ by the Hea- 
ven above us, | will blow you up, al- 
though I should go with you! Hold 
your hands, Spaniards! Mind what 
you do, madmen !” 

“ On with the hatches, men,” 
shouted Tailtackle. They had been 
thrown overboard, or put out of tle 
way; they could nowhere be seen. 
The firing from below continued. 

“ Cast loose that carronade there; 

clap in a canister of grape—so—now 
run it forward, and fire down the 
hatchway.” It was done, and taking 
effect amongst the pent up slaves, 
sucha yell arose—oh God! oh God!— 
I never can forget it. Still the ma- 
niacs continued firing up the hatch- 
way. 
“ Load and fire again.” My people 
were now furious, and fought more 
like incarnate fiends broke loose 
from hell, than human beings. © 

* Run the gun up to the hatchway 
once more.” They ran the carron- 
ade so furiously forward, that the 
coaming or ledge round the hatch- 
way was split off, and down went 
the gun, carriage and all, with a 
crash, intothe hold. Presently smoke 
appeared rising up the fore hatch- 
way. 

“ They have set fire to the brig; 
overboard !—regain the schooner, or 


we shall all be blown into“*the air - 


like peels of onions!” sung out little 
Jigmaree. But where was the Wave? 
She had broke away, and was now a 
cable’s length ahead, apparently fast 
leaving us, with Paul Gelid and 
Wagtail, and poor little Reefpoint, 
who, badly wounded as he was, had 
left his hammock, and come on deck 
in the emergency, making signs 
their inability to cut away the h 
yards; and the tiller being sh 
away, the schooner was utterly ui 
manageable. 
“ Let fall the foresail, men—down 
with the foretack—cheerily now— 
et way on the brig, and overhaul 
e Wave promptly, or we are lost,” 
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cried I. It was done with all the 
coolness of desperate men. I took 
the helm, and presently we were 
once more alongside of our own 
vessel. Time we were so, for about 
one hundred and fifty of the slaves, 
whose shackles had been knocked off, 
now scrambled up the fore hatchway, 
and we had only time to jump over- 
board, when they made a rush aft; 
and no doubt, exhausted as we were, 
they would have massacred us on the 
spot, frantic and furious as they evi- 
dently were from the murderous 
fire of grape that had been directed 
down the hatchway. 

But the fire was as quick as they 
were. The cloud of smouldering 
smoke that was rising like a pillar of 
cloud from the fore-hatchway, was 
now streaked with tongues of red 
flame, which, licking the masts and 
spars, ran up and caught the sails and 
rigging. In an instant, the flames 
spread to every part of the gear 
aloft, while the other element, the 
sea, was also striving for the mastery 
in the destruction of the doomed 
vessel; for our shot, or the fall of 
the carronade into the hold, had start- 
ed some of the bottom planks, and 
she was fast settling down by the 
head. We could hear the water rush- 
ing in like a mill stream. The fire 
increased—her guns went off as they 
becarffe heated—she gave a sudden 
heel—and while five hundred human 
beings, pent up in her noisome hold, 
split the heavens with their piercing 
death-yells, down she went with a 
heavy lurch, head foremost, right in 
the wake of the setting sun, whose 
level rays made the thick dun 
wreaths that burst from her as she 
disappeared, glow with the hue of 
the amethyst; and while the whirl- 
ing clouds, peny by his dying radi- 
ance, curled up into the blue sky, 
in rolling masses, growing thinner 
.and thinner, until they vanished away, 
even like the wreck whereout they 
arose,—and the circling eddies, crea- 
ted by her sinking, no longer spark- 
led and flashed in the red light,— 

- and the stilled waters where she had 
zone down, as if oil had been cast on 
them, were spread out like polished 
ilver, shining like a mirror, while all 
around was dark blue ripple,—a puff 
of fat black smoke, denser than any 
we had yet seen, suddenly emerged 
with a loud gurgling noise, from out 
the deep bosom of the calmed sea, 
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and rose like a balloon, rolling slowly 
upwards, until it reached a little way 
above our mast-heads, where it melt- 
ed and spread out into a dark pall, 
that overhung the scene of death, as 
if the incense of sucha horrible and 
polluted sacrifice could not ascend 
into the pure heaven, but had been 
again crushed back upon our devo- 
ted heads, as a palpable manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of Him who hath 
said—“ Thou shalt not kill.” 

For a few moments all was 
silent as the grave, and I felt as if 
the air had become too thick for 
breathing, while I looked up like an- 
other Cain. 

Presently, about one hundred and 
fifty of the slaves, men, women, and 
children, who had been drawn down 
by the vortex, rose amidst number- 
less pieces of smoking wreck, to the 
surface of the sea ; the strongest yell- 
ing like fiends in their despair, while 
the weaker, the women, and the 
helpless gasping little ones, were 
choking, and gurgling, and sinking all 
around. Yea, the small thin expiring 
cry of the innocent sucking infant 
torn from its sinking mother’s breast, 
as she held it for a brief moment 
above the waters, which had already 
for ever closed over herself, was 
there.—But we could not perceive 
one single individual of her white 
crew; like desperate men, they had 
all gone down with the brig. We 
picked up about one half of the 
miserable Africans, and—my pen 
trembles as I write it —fell neces- 
sity compelled us to fire on the 
remainder, as it was utterly impos- 
sible for us to take them on board. 
Oh that I could erase such a scene 
for ever from my memory! One 
incident I cannot help relating. We 
had saved a woman, a handsome 
clear-skinned girl, of about sixteen 
years of age. She was very faint 
when we got her in, and was lying 
with her head over a port-sill, when a 
strong athletic young negro swam to 
the part of the schooner where she 
was. She held down her hand to 
him; he was in the act of grasping 
it, when he was shot through the 
heart from above. She instantly 
jumped overboard, and, clasping him 
in her arms, they sank, and disap- 
peared together. “ Oh, woman, 
whatever may be the colour of your 
skin, your heartis of one only!” said 
Aaron, 
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Soon all was quiet; a wounded 
black here and there was shriek- 
ing in his great agony, and strug- 
gling for a moment before he sank 
into his watery grave for ever; a 
few pieces of wreck were floating 


and sparkling on the surface of the- 


deep in the blood-red sunbeams, 
which streamed in a flood of glo- 
rious light on the bloody deck, and 
shattered hull, and torn rigging of 
the Wave, and on the dead bodies 
and mangled limbs of those who had 
fallen; while a few heavy scattering 
drops of rain fell sparkling from a 
passing cloud, as if Nature had wept 
in pity over the dismal scene; or 
as if they had been blessed tears, 
shed by an angel, in his heavenward 
course, as he hovered for a moment, 
and looked down in pity on the fan- 
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tastic tricks played by the worm of 
a day—by weak man, in his little 

moment of power and ferocity. I said 
something—ill and hastily. Aaron. 
was close beside me, sitting on a 

carronade slide, while the surgeon 

was dressing the pike wound in his 

neck. He looked up solemnly in my 

face, and then pointed to the blessed 

luminary, that was now sinking in 

the sea, and blazing up into the re- 
splendent heavens—* Cringle, for 

shame—for shame—your impatience 

is blasphemous. Remember this 

morning—and thank Him”—here he 

looked up and crossed himself— 

“thank Him who has mercifully 

brought us to the end of this fearful 

day, that you have seen the sun set 

once more !” 





* 


TO THE YEAR 1882. 


Tuov art gone to the past, wicked Year, 
Dark period of trouble and dread! 

The curse of a nation has stamp’d thy career, 

Thou hast left her, in tumult, in shame, and in fear; 
Her anathema rests on thine head ! 

Then begone to the past, wicked Year! 


Oh, ne’er from the records of Time 
Oblivion thy foul page shall sever ; 
To futurity, mark’d, through each country and clime, 
As the reign of disorder, dishonour, and crime, 
A rebuke and a hissing for ever, ' 
Thou shalt live to the outstretch of time! 


Thou hast left us a token of woe, 

Thou hast open’d the floodgates of wrath, 
Thou hast trampled the noble, exalted the low, 
The throne and the altar reel under thy blow; 

Thy successor shall tread in thy path, 

And redeem thy dark earnest of woe ! 


Oh ! what hast thou left us, dark Year ? 
Wild thoughts of destruction and evil, 


For the land, of thy seed, the black harvest shall bear, 
Indignation and anguish, confusion and fear, 


hile fiends in 


y harvest-home revel ! 


And this thou hast left us, dark Yeer. 


Dost thou sink, unendear’d, to the grave ? 
Hast thou died without glory, dark Year ? 
Ask the yells of the madman, blasphemer, and knave, 


Their hoarse Io pzeans to thee as 
And their plaudits resound o’er thy bier, 


ey rave, 


Meet homage to hallow thy grave! 


Oh! would that Oblivion, dark Year, 
Could smother thy deeds in her breast! 
Then England, in hope, might renew her career, 
Again look to Heaven, in faith, love, and fear, 
For the blessings wherewith she was bless’>d— 
But thy blight is upon her, dark Year! 


SHaron, Jan. 1, 1833. 


: M. H. 




















“ WELL, I guess, squire, that I 
aint such a snag in the stream that 
you need have tried whether you 
could make a pancake of my head. 
Howsomever I am glad to see you; 
but, I guess, yours is a pretty con- 
siderable disappointment; for our 
Tavy is, as you sees, almighty ob- 
stinaeious.” 

* Oh,” replied the young Glasgo- 
wegian, “I think not of her; 1 have 
changed my mind.” 

“ That there is a right good move,” 
replied Peabody, “ for as she aint 
going to have you, you can’t do bet- 
ter than not have her; but, squire, I 
have been making my calculations 
—What would you think of the old 
ladye for a spec. ?” 

Shortridge stepped two paces 
back, and exclaimed—* Mrs Clatter- 
penny! are you in earnest ?” 

Peabody coolly and seriously an- 
swered, “ She’s a shocking clever, 
nice woman, is that there old ladye, 
my cousin, though she ben’t college 
learned.” 

“‘ How could such an imagination,” 
exclaimed the young man, “ enter 
your head ?” 

* Because she is tarnation rich,” 
replied Peabody. 

“ Ah, you Yankees,” said the son 
of the Lord Provost of Glasgow— 
“ you Yankees are a money-seeking 
people; who but you would think 
of riches in affairs of the heart ?” 

The old man made no immediate 
reply to this, but, as if he snuffed a 
smell in the air, said, “ Well, that’s 
slick ; but I guess it was an affair of 
the purse that brought you a-court- 
ing to our Tavy, and therefore, 
squire, as one purse is as good as 
another, so be they are of one big- 
ness, you might do worse than take 
Dame Clatterpenny under the arm. 
You came with her in that there ket- 
tle-ship, and I reckon you knows 
somewhat bout her.” 

“ Yes,” replied Shortridge drily, 
“ I know her worth.” 

Upon this Peabody turned round 
briskly, and said— 
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SCOTCH AND YANKEES. A CARICATURE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ANNALS OF THE PARISH, &e. 


Cuapter VII. 


“ How much, squire, may it be ?” 

“ Ah, Mr Peabody, she’s too well 
stricken in years.” 

“1 guess not, for a spec.,” replied 
the citizen. “I'd have you, squire, to 
do think on’t, for though she ben’t so 
young as an angel, she aint quite so 
everlasting.” 

Shortridge thought to himself that 
many a young man had shot at worse 

ame, and half seriously said— 

“ How old do you think she is ?” 

“* Why, in the way of such a trade,” 
said Peabody, “I calculate a year or 
two don’t signify nothing.” 

“But how canI make love to her?” 
said Shortridge more gravely. “ No, 
no, it won’t suit; it would be so 
queer; it’s no go.” 

“ Now, I say, squire, if you think 
prudent, Pll bet a goose to a gallon 
of punch that we’ll make a match 
on’t in less than no time and jemini.” 

“ But,” replied Shortridge seri- 
ously, “what would my acquaintance 
say ?” 

This put mettle in the old man, 
and he replied with redoubled ener- 

ao 

“ Why let them do their damndest. 
Come, come, squire, don’t be ’femi- 
nate; and if so be as you aint so 
bold as to speak for yourself, I’ll be 
*sponsible for you, and speak to her 
right away to see how the land lies, 
while you make your own calcula- 
tions.” 

This proposition, which seemed at 
first so absurd, by iteration appeared 
to the young man not quite so un- 
likely as it at first seemed; and in- 
stead of going back with Peabody to 
Fludyer Street, he walked with him 
towards Buckingham Palace, dis- 
coursing, as they went along, from 
less to more about the wealth of Mrs 
Clatterpenny. For good and substan- 
tial reasons, best known to himself, 
the Vermont farmer urged her me- 
rits with all his eloquence, and said 
not a word of the news that he had 
received that morning from Mr 
M‘Gab, respecting his own priority 
of claim, or the more formidable 
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claimant that might be found in Vir- 


ginia. In truth, Mr Peabody was an 
excellent relation; he saw that his 
cousin had come to London on a 
profitless errand, and thought that 
she might not be so inaccessible to 
the addresses of Mr Shortridge as if 
she had been the real heiress, and 
he concluded that the case of Short- 
ridge was not greatly different. The 
disparity of years never once occur- 
red to him; indeed, why should it ? 
for there is no greater harm in a 
young lady marrying an old man 
than there is ina o. man marry- 
ing an old woman. Mr Shortridge 
in time thought so too; and saw, 
since the proposition was made, 
many Pe FY qualities in Mrs Clat- 
terpenny which he had not before 
discovered. Thus, it came to pass 
that before he returned along the 
walk with the Vermont farmer, he 
thought that he might make many 
more wrongheaded journeys to Lon- 
don than if he took Mr Peabody’ssug- 
gestion into consideration. 

In the mean time, Mr Tompkins, 
whom we have too long neglected, 
was not quite at his ease. He had 
heard of the death of Hector Dhu, in 
which he felt so much interest, and 
he thought that it was very oppor- 
tunely that it should have so hap- 
pened at the time it did, and Octa- 
via in London. 

Just at that moment he -recol- 


- lected he had heard from an ac- 


quaintance that Mr Threeper the 
advocate from Edinburgh was in 
town. All night he had spent as 
comfortlessly as the old lady; and 
he rose betimes, determined to take 
the advice of Mr Threeper. 
Accordingly, as soon as he had 
finished breakfast, he went to the 
hotel in Parliament Street, where he 
understood the gentleman was stay- 
ing. The waiter, however, told him 
that he was gone out to breakfast, 
when he called; but the porter re- 
collected that he had only gone 
to Mrs Clatterpenny’s in Fluyder 
Street; whereupon, with Yankee 
breeding, he resolved to follow him 
to that domicile. But, when he ar- 
rived there, the bird was flown. 
Mr Threeper and the old lady had 
gone to pay the visit which we have 
described. 
_ Mr Tompkins, somewhat disap- 
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ointed, prolonged his walk into the 

ark, meditating on his situation, 
and resolving to seek Mr Threeper 
there in the course of a short time. 
But when he was returning from the 
door, he met Pompey, the black ser- 
vant, at the inn, enquiring, with a 
forensic wig-box in his arm, for Mrs 
Clatterpenny. 

Tompkins, with Virginian brevity 
towards negroes, told Pompey to 
enquire for her at that house, al- 
though he saw by the direction on 
the box that it was for Alexander 
Threeper, Esq. advocate, Pitt Street, 
Edinburgh. He might have told 
Pompey to carry it to the hotel; but 
it was not consistent, as he con- 
ceived, with the relative position of 
himself and the negro. Thus it hap- 
pened, that when Mrs Clatterpenny 
and Mr Shortridge had returned 
from their encounter in the Park, the 
black servant, with Mr Threeper’s 
wig-box, was in the house waiting 
for her return. He did not, how- 
ever, intrude upon her attention 
while Mr Shortridge was with her ; 
but when that young gentleman went 
away, he made himself known, and 
his errand. 

Mrs Clatterpenny, at all times de- 
lighted with a little gossip, especially 
with servants, could not resist the 
temptation which was afforded to 
her by the appearance of Pompey. 
She never recollected that he spoke 
such unintelligible English; and de- 
sired the maid to shew him up. In- 
deed, his call was most propitious; 
for the intelligence which she had 
received of the aunt in Virginia 
had greatly discomposed her ;—her 
thoughts were floating wild like the 
carry and the clouds of a storm 
day. More than an hour meee 
elapse before Dr Johnny would be 
relieved from the lecture, which he 
had gone to hear; and Mr Threeper 
eschewed her, as she thought, en- 
tirely. All her projects were castles 
in the air; every one had vanished; 
and she was most forlorn; so that 
nothing could happen more oppor- 
tunely than the news of Pompey 
being in the house, and bringing 
with him the box containing the 
professional wig and gown of Mr 
Threeper. 

She desired him to be shewn up; 
and while she thus aloud lamented 
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the calamities that had overtaken 
her, the negro was ascending the 
stairs. 

* Woe’s me!’ said she, “ misfor- 
tune, like old maids, never pays a 
visit without a tribe of others gal- 
lanting along with her; what am I 
to do, beguiled of my birthright by 
an auntie in Virgeny and two sons? 
It’s a resurrection—a dream —a 
vision—and a mystery in the watch- 
es of the night. Then our Johnny 
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to be flung over the ramparts of the 
brig by that Yankee Doodle dam. 
sel, his own cousin! It’s, however, 
some comfort, that I have a com- 
panion in affliction ;—poor, waff Mr 
Threeper, what will become of him? 
what will he do with his wig and 
gown now ?” 

But at that moment Pompey en- 
tered with the box for Mr Threeper, 
and what ensued we shall presently 
relate. 


Cuaprter VIII. 


Pompey set down the box on the 
floor, and with a droll sidelong look 
at Mrs Clatterpenny, raised himself 
into an erect posture behind it. 

“ Come away, black lad; what’s 
your errand ?” 

Pompey did not immediately reply 
to her; but slyly said aside, in an 
under voice—* Ah! the old lady has 
got adropineye. Missy,missy,me 

eg missy, dis box is for the gen- 
tleman ; and was no recollect at our 
hos.” 

“ Oh aye, so it is,’ replied Mrs 
Clatterpenny ; “ it contains the ‘or- 
naments of his profession,—his wig 
and gown. Well, you may leave it 
and go down stairs; and [ll hear 
what he directs about it in a short 
time ; for it’s no consistent with the 
course of nature that he should not 
be soon here.” 

Pompey turned to go down stairs 
at this; but she continued— 

“ Black lad, I trow that ye have 
na been lang from the niggers. I'll 


“no say that ye’re one yourself; for 


there’s a great difference between 
a crow anda blackbird. Like’s an 
ill mark. And, although it maun be 
allowed that ye’re a little high in the 
colo.ir, I would not just take it on 
me to say that ye’re a nigger.” 

Pompey did not very clearly un- 
derstand this; indeed he thought 
the meaning very different; and, 
looking a little queer at her, said— 

“ Vhat you think, Missy? You 
go to bed? Ah! missy, de strong 
waters dam strong.” 

“ What’s that ye’re saying ?” said 
she ; “canna ye no learn to speak 
the English language, and make a 
Christian of yourself” 


- 


* Oh, Missy, me dat already.” 

“ Aye, aye, where do ye come 
frae ?” 

“ Me come from what you call 
Charles Town.” 

“ Poor lad, that’s in the wilds of 
America; it’s but a black Christian- 
ity ye would learn there.” 

While our heroine was in the 
midst of this discourse with Pom- 
pey, the servant girl of the house 
came in with a note, and delivered 
it without speaking to Mrs Clatter- 
penny, who looked at the super- 
scription with some surprise; and, 
as the maid went away without 
speaking, she requested Pompey 
also to retire to the stair-head till 
she would see what the letter was 
about. 

Pompey, who was impressed with 
an idea that she had taken a little too 
much, did however as she requested ; 
but there was a kind of laughing 
curiosity in his visage, as he quitted 
the room, which shewed that he was 
not done with the discourse she had 
opened ; but he disappeared ; and 
she walked towards the window, 
holding the letter. 

“ Please peace and the king,” said 
she, “ what can this be about? It’s 
for Mr Threeper. Odd, I'll open’t.” 
Accordingly, she undid the seal, and 
read aloud, but not continuously, as 
follows: 

“ Eminent advocate from Edin- 
burgh—acquainted with the feudal 
law. My relationship to Hector 
Dhu of Ardenlochie—would ask 
your professional advice.” 

At this the old lady gave a vehe- 
ment interjection. “ Advice!” said 
she, walking about agitated. Pom- 
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ey, mimicking her agitation, looked 
in at the door for an instant, and 
drew out his head again. 

.“ I declare,” said she, “ this isa 
treasonable correspondence ;” and, 
looking at the box, she added—“ I 
-— not to stand upon trifles now. 
If I were to see Mr Tompkins, and 
= myself off in the wig and gown 
or Mr Threeper, I might get at the 
bottom of this gunpowder plot.”— 
And, going towards the door, she 
said— 

“ Black lad, do you know if the 
gentleman that the letter came from 
is in the house ?” 

“ Es, missy; he wait,” said Pom- 

ey. 
“Very well,” replied Mrs Clatter- 
penny, “just step and say to him 
from me, that Mr Threeper will see 
him.” 

Pompey again withdrew, and Mrs 
Clatterpenny ina flurry drew out the 
wig and gown from the box, and had 
arrayed herself in them, when Pom- 
pey shewed in Mr Tompkins to her 
and retired. 

“ Your name is Tompkins ?” 

“ It is, sir,” replied the gentleman, 
with a look of surprise. 

“Tam not to be seen,” said she, 
“commonly at this time of the day, 
for I divide the hours, and this is 
commonly set apart for my philoso- 
phical studies. .Do you know, sir, 
that I have madé’a considerable dis- 
covery this morning? Seeing that 
black man, I had 4 notion with other 
folks that he was come of the seed 
of Cain; but when I thought, sir, 
how all the old world was drowned 
but those that were with Noah, I 
could not divine how the nigger kind 
came to be saved ; but the discovery 
I have made anent them is most plea- 
sant. Sir, do you know that I could 
— a plack to a bawbee that some 
of the seed of Cain creepit into the 
Ark with the unclean beasts ?” 

The physiognomy of Tompkins was 
rather excited than softened by this 
speech, and he said to himself, 
“ Strange-looking fish this! But the 
law has its curiosities as well as the 
other learned professions.” He then 
said aloud, “ 
rival in London, I have presumed to 
call on you with these papers; they 
relate to family concerns of some 
importance—a property in Scotland.” 

rs Clatterpenny took the papers, 
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and looking aside from Mr Tomp- 
kins, trembled from head to foot, 
yet at the same time affecting the ut- 
most indifference, said, “Is the pro- 
perty considerable ?” 

“T have always understood so,” 
replied the young Virginian. 

“That will increase the difficul- 
ties of the case,” said she ; “however, 
leave the papers with me, and I will 
*vestigate them ; but I have doubts,” 
and she shook her head and the wig 
in a most professional manner. 

“Then,” said Tompkins, “then 
you have heard, possibly, that Mr 
Peabody from Vermont, and Mrs 
Clatterpenny of Edinburgh, are also 
claimants ?” 

“ Oh, is it the Ardenlochie estate ? 
I have heard something of that pro- 
perty ; but Peabody has not a leg to 
stand on; as for Mrs Clatterpenny, 
she’s under a respondenti, and has a 
revisidendo.” 

“You surprise me,” said Tomp- 
kins ; “is that possible ?” 

“ Every thing, sir, is possible,” said 
Mrs Clatterpenny; “ hat’s a maxim 
of law ;” and softening her voice, she 
added, to herself, but loud enough 
to be heard, “ He has not given me a 
fee, and this is the first consultation 
—I observe, sir,’ added she louder, 
“that you have neglected to indorse 
the fee.” 

Tompkins, greatly astonished, ex- 
claimed, “ strange eccentricity!” and 
he added aloud to her, “ As itis less 
an opinion than an examination, I 
deferred.” 

“ Very likely,” said she; “ but we 
of the Scotch bar never demur till 
we are fee’d, the same being accord- 
ing to the books of sederunt and ses- 
sion, founded on the statute of limit- 
ations.” 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons,” 
said Mr Tompkins, “ I came unpre- 
pared.” 

At this moment she was observed 
to listen, and then she cried,—“ Eh, 

ude be wi’ me! there’s his own 
oot on the stair;” but her expe- 
dients were not exhausted, and she 
exclaimed aloud, which he thought 
in character, “ But, sir, call again, 
sir, for I’ve a case in point.” 

Mr Tompkins, scarcely ableto pre- 
serve his gravity, went away, ex- 
claiming to himself, “ a delicate hint 
to come better prepared.” 

As soon as the door was shut, Mrs 
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Clatterpenny restored the wig and 
wn hastily into the box, and placed 
Coonll, with the papers in her hand, 
in a meditative posture, in an elbow- 
chair at the upper end of the room. 
Her fears were quite right ; the foot- 
step she had heard on the stair was 
that of the advocate; she had pre- 
herself to receive him, and he 
presently entered the room. 

“ Oh, Mr Threeper,” cried she, 
“ but ye’re come in the nick of time! 
Who do ye think has been here ; and 
what have I no done? Theseare all 
the lad Tompkins’s papers and pedi- 
grees. What do ye advise me about 
slipping them into the fire ?” 

“ Explain yourself,” said Mr 
Threeper, astonished at what she 
could mean. 

The answer was—* No woman 
but myself could have won such a 
victory. Ye see, here was I, groan- 
ing in the affliction of an aunty in 
Virginy, with two children, that ye 
have ae on me, when our ser- 
vant lass delivered two lines from 
Mr Tompkins, wanting your advice, 

ou know. Being in the way, and we 
ing in partnership, to save the 
money, I just put on your wig and 


gown there, and passed myself to 
the lad frae Virginy, who gave me 
these papers, thinking I was you.” 

Mr Threeper, in the utmost con- 
sternation, cried, “ Did he take you 
for me?” 

But she parried this question by 
saying,—‘' Had he known you as 
well as I do, he would ne’er have 
done any such thing; but he was 
surprised at the jurisdiction I main- 
tained, for I quoted to him maxims 
of law, and gave him an opinion of 
counsel in the most judicious man- 
ner.” 

Mr Threeper smote his forehead, 
and exclaimed with indescribable 
vexation—* He will speak of it, 
thinking his consultation was with 
me! My professional character is 
blasted for ever !” 

“T assure you,” said Mrs Clatter- 
penny, “ it was impossible for your- 
self to have done better. I sustain- 
ed your part with great ability. No 
~—I cannot think how I managed as 
Idid; I was just confounded at my 
own learning and judgment. But 
come, look at the papers, for he’ll be 
back soon wi’ money in hand for a 
fee—think of that, Mr Threeper.” 


Cuaprer IX. 


We are in a moralizing vein, and 
it is but right that we should allow 
the courteous reader to partake of 
our solemn wisdom. The case of 
Mrs Clatterpenny was now ticklish. 
It seemed doubtful if in any way she 
could realize the inducement which 
she held out to Mr Threeper to take 
her case in hand, conscious of no 
longer being able to make herself 
heir, and told in plain terms that 
Miss Peabody would not have Dr 
Johnny. The aspects of her fortune 
at this juncture were truly dismal, 
nor were the prospects of Mr Three- 

more brilliant ; he found that the 

he had made with the old 

lady was of no avail—the chance of 

heirship had vanished, and with it 

half the bargain, and the other moiety 

had been scared away by the rejec- 
tion of poor Johnny. 

However, as Mrs Clatterpenny had 
by a most strange yet characteristic 
maneuvre,.acquired possession of 
Mr Tompkine’s papers, Mr Threeper 


a 


agreed that they were worthy of 
perusal; and for that purpose he 
retired with the old lady to her bed- 
room, where for some time he ear- 
nestly employed himself in search- 
ing their meaning. 

hen a considerable time had 
elapsed, and Mrs Clatterpenny saw 
that he had nearly read the papers, 
‘she enquired dolorously what he 
thought of Mr Tompkins’s right. 

“ Oh,” said Mr Theseper, “ it is 
clear,—it admits not of a doubt.” 

“ Dear me,” replied the old lady, 
“ how could you ever pass yourself 
off to me as a man of law and learn- 
ing, and no to be abie to make a 
doubt ?” 

“ Come, come, Mrs Clatterpenny,” 
said the molested advocate, “a truce 
with idle talk—this is no trifle to 
you, and I assure you it is notto me 
—we have inevfred prodigious ex- 
pense ; I havé Jost my time.” 

* And whose fault was that?” 
cried the lady. “I’m sure, had ye 
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no been in a needful condition, puir 
body, ye ne’er would hae come sae 
far afield with me.” 

“TI tell you, madam,” exclaimed 
Threeper, angrily, “ our situation 
cannot be worse !” 

“Tm blithe to hear 
was her answer; “ 
change will mend it.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr Threeper, patheti- 
cally, “if we survive existing cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Survive!” exclaimed Mrs Clat- 
terpenny. “ Oh, but ye have a faint 
heart; oh, but ye’re of little faith, 
and void of understanding. For my 
part, while there is life there is hope; 
and I have had a thought in my head 
for some time, ever since I mis- 
doubted the inheritance, and espe- 
cially since our Johnny got his ditty 
from Miss” —— 

“ What do you mean?” cried Mr 
Threeper, awakening from his asto- 
nishment; upon which the old lady, 
looking very knowing, went up to 
him, and, with an emphatic whisper, 
said—“ Will you give me an opinion 
of counsel free gratis, and I’ll tell you 
a secret ?” and she drew her lips to- 
gether, and appeared very brimful. 

“ Madam,” said the lawyer indig- 
nantly, “I wish to hear no more of 
your secrets.” 

*T don’t doubt it,” said she, “ but 
this ye will allow is something solid.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Mr Threeper. 
“ Well, what is it ?”’ 

* You confess,” replied Mrs Clat- 
terpenny, “ we're both at the bottom 
of despair ?” 

“ I do—I can see no hope.” 

“ But promise to advise me.” 

. My advice is worth nothing.” 

“ Ye never said a truer word,” 
said Mrs Clatterpenny; “ but in my 
happier days it was valued at twa 
re ineas every time we had a 
confabulation in your library.” 

Mr Threeper, without affecting to 
have heard her, enquired what she 
would be at. 

“ What would you think,” said 
she, “ of counselling me in this sore 
distress and straitened circumstan- 
ces” —— 

* To do what?” said the lawyer, 
half ry amy, and half vexedly, to 
which Mrs Clatterpenny said, look- 
ing aside from him— 

“ To make myself winsome in the 
sight of old cousin Peabody ? I don’t 


ou say 80,” 
or the next 
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think, Mr Threeper, it’s a head-sha- 
king accidence at all ; and surely you 
must allow it would be a most hard 
case were you and me, after perilling 
life in coming to London town, to 
return home, you with your finger in 
your mouth, and I no better?” 

“ Our voyage,” cried Mr Threeper, 
ardently, “ was rational, compared 
to this. How could such an imagi- 
nation enter your head ?” 

“ Just by the course of nature,” 
said Mrs Clatterpenny. “ But, in 
sobriety, don’t you think I might do 
worse than accept the hand and af- 
fections of Mr Peabody ?” 

At this question Mr Threeper 
looked very grave, and said, “ has he 
indeed made you such an offer ?” 

“ There’s time enough for a point 
blank,” said she. 

“ True—but has he shewn you 
any signs ?” said the astonished laws 
yer. 

** Goodness me! Mr Threeper,” 
was the reply, “ would you expect 
him to fall on his bended knees, and 
make a declaration of flames and 
darts? My expectations are more 
moderate.” 

“ If what you tell me be true,” re- 
plied he, “ I think you ought to ac- 
count yourself in your jeopardy the 
most fortunate of womankind.” 

“ In a sense, no doubt,” said she; 
“ but ye know, Mr Threeper, that at 
his time of life, and the years of dis- 
cretion that I have reached, changes 
must be wrought by prudent hand- 
ling. Old folk in this world, as the 
lawyers well know, woo by. pat> 
tions.” 

“Do you expect me,” said he, * to 
be your negotiator? No, madam, IL 
have been guilty of absurdities 
enough with you already.” 

“ With me, Mr Threeper !—-ye 
never was guilty of an absurdity 
with me!” 

“ Pshaw!” cried Mr Threeper, and 
flounced away, just at the moment 
that Peabody was standing on the 
landing-place of her | rer to speak 
to her for Squire Shortridge. He 
looked at Threeper as he passed 
down, but said nothing; only he re- 
marked to himself, as he saw him 
bouncing down stairs,—“ Well, he 
is as nimble as a pea fried without 
butter ;”’. and. in the course of a 
minute, Mrs Clatterpenny, in a 
great flustration, joined him, crying, 
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“ Sweet Mr Peabody, but this is a 
vastly warm day;” and having by 
this time opened the door of her 
parlour, she added, “ I'm tired off 
my feet.” 

“ Well, if so be,” cried he, “I ex- 
pect you should sit down.” 

She said to herself, “ He does not 
offer me a chair ; but it’s a case of ex- 
tremity, and I must not be standing 
on trifles.—Mr Peabody, will ye no 
be seated?” With that the old 

entleman took a chair and seated 

imself; upon which she added— 
“ Now, Mr Peabody, that’s what I 
like. I like to see friends among 
friends make themselves at home.” 
But the American, without noticing 
her observation, fanned himself with 
his broad-brimmed straw hat, and 
ejaculated— 

“ Well, I guess it be tarnation 
warmer here than in Vermont.” 

“I dinna misdoubt it,’ replied 
Mrs Clatterpenny; “ for by every 
thing I have heard, Vermont must be 
a most pleasant country, a perfect 
land of Canaan, besides flowing with 
milk and honey ;—ye’ll have hills 
there ?” 

“IT guess we have,” said Mr Pea- 
body, “and tarnal big ones too.” 

“No doubt,” said she, “ high and 
most romantical. How weel content 
I would be to spend my latter end 
in Vermont,skipping upon the moun- 
tains, and harkening in the valleys 
to the singing of nightingales, and 
poets, and such other fouls; and I’m 
sure, cousin Peabody, from what I 
discern of your taste and under- 
standing, your house must be ina 
very airy situation.” 

“It ben’t though,” cried he, “ being 
in a hollow, as you see, between 
neighbour Timpson’s fen and deacon 
Screechwell’s cedar swamp.” 

None daunted by the intelligence, 
the loving dame exclaimed,—* Dear 
me, does cedar grow so near your 
habitation? Oh, but it must be a 
scriptural tabernacle, putting us aye 
in mind of the cedars of Lebanon 
and Solomon’s Temple. No doubt 
there are great guns of the gospel 
there ?” 

“ Yes, Ireckon,” said Mr Peabody; 
“ religion is in popularity in Vermont 
at present.” 

“Oh,” replied his cousin, “ but 
that’s a comely thing! for since you 
lost poor dear Mrs Peabody, ye have 
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been feeding on thin fodder. I have, 
for seven long years and more, known 
what it is to be a lanerly widow; 
but it’s no the fortune of woman- 
kind to change their condition at 
eure, you men of the male sect 
ave a great advantage over us.” 

Mr Peabody thought that this was 
the proper juncture for putting ina 
word for his friend the squire. 

“ Well, I calculate, talking of mar- 
rying for a second spell, that Mr 
Shortridge, what came ae with 
you, is a dreadfullest proper fellour.” 

“ What’s that ye say of him?” cried 
the lady. 

“ Well I do say it,” replied Pea- 
body ; “and if he ben’t, there are no 
snakes in Virginia.” 

“It would have been well for us 
had there never been an auntie 
there.” 

At this moment, Pompey, who had 
begun to grow impatient at bein 
kept so long, opened the door softly, 
and seeing the pathetic posture of the 
two cousins, exclaimed softly, look- 
ing with white eyes—* What’s iss ? 
my eye!” But he withdrew his head 
at the same moment. He had seen 
however, enough to excite his curi- 
osity, and he again gently opened the 
door and looked in. What he beheld 
to attract his attention so particu- 
larly we know not, but he inserted 
his whole body, and with soundless 
feet fairly went into the room, and 
— himself behind their chairs,, 

istening to, without much under- 
standing the drift of their discourse; 
for it is quite unnecessary, when man 
or woman is actuated by a genuine 
curiosity, to understand what others 
may besaying. Thisendowment Pom- 

ey had in the a degree of per- 
ection; and,on the present occasion, 
it was in some measure excited by 
the previous opinion that he had 
formed of the condition of Mrs Clat- 
terpenny. Observing that the raw- 
ness of the morning air, in coming 
across the Park, had made her com- 
plexion of a glowing red and purple, 
while the tidings she had received 
from Mr Threeper, respecting her 
aunt in Virginia, had filled her eyes 
with water, Pompey had made a very 
natural conclusion from her appear- 
ance at that time, for her looks had 
received no improvement by the 
tidings which she had learned of so 
near and dear a relation being found. 
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But it is time to resume the thread 
of our discourse, which the stealthy 
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entrance of the blackamoor has obli- 
ged us to suspend. 


Cuaprer X. 


Wirnovur chuotving that Pompey 
was behind them, and listening, Mrs 
Clatterpenny continued—* Talking 
of second marriages, Mr Shortridge 
is no a commodity for my money. 
No no, dear cousin Peabody, if ever 
I make a change, and it’s no a small 
matter that would tempt me, my 
taste would choose something more 
to the purpose, for he’s ower young.” 

“T expect,” said Peabody, “ that 
he’s older than you think, and you 
ben’t yourself so old in my eyes as 
you look” — at the same time he turn- 
ed aside mumbling, “ though ugly 
enough to stop a sawmill or a nig- 
ger’s burial.” 

“ What you say,” replied Mrs Clat- 
jg somes “is a most just observe. 
I have aye been thought vastly 
younger than I look like; I was even 
more so when in my teens.” 

Mr Peabody looked askance at her, 
and said to himself, “ That’s a boun- 
cer.” Presently, however, he added, 
in a more conciliatory key, “ But 
don’t you think the squire a ter- 
rible smart man? I know he is.” 

“Oh, oh,” said the old lady, “ he’s 
jealous of Mr Shortridge, ’cause we 
came in the same ship. No, no, 
sweet Mr Peabody, it will be long 
to the day or my fancy fix on 
him; if ever I make another choice, 
I'll choose a sober sensible man 
like you; and I think I would pre- 
fer an American, for they say that 
the ’mericans make the best of hus- 
bands.” 

The Vermont farmer looked at 
her queerly, and then said, “ I guess 
that Scotch women make the best of 
wives.” 

This return of the compliment 
quite overwhelmed the modesty of 
Mrs Clatterpenny, and she cried, co- 
vering her cheek with her hand, and 
te ores her palm towards Mr 

eabody, and averting her head, 
“ Oh, spare my blushes!” 

“ There is no O¢tdsion to blush at 
all,” said he, “ uiifés$ you like it; 
but I have an omnipotent wish to 
speak of that ‘ere Glasgow squire.” 

“Speak not of him,” exclaimed 


she, with a languishing sigh; “oh, 
my too combustible heart !” 

At this crisis she laid her hand on 
Mr Peabody’s; and Pompey from 
behind, with a leering look, put his 
head between them. 

“The devil !” cried Mr Peabody, 
starting off apart. 

“ Oh missy, oh massa!” cried Pom- 
pey, looking at the astonished pair. 

“ T’]l faint,” cried she; “hold out 
your arms, sweet Mr Peabody, that 
I may faint in them.” 

Peabody, however, gave an up- 
ward look, and she fell into the arms 
of Pompey, upon which she uttered 
a shrill scream, and ran off, followed 
by the negro, while the Yankee, look- 
ing knowingly after them, said coolly, 
—* Well, this be pretty special too ; 
and yet I expect she has the rights 
on’t. A woman of her years to take 
up with the squire, would be an 
Ethiopian shame ; but I reckon, had 
he been of as good an age as I, she 
would have come to. But here is 
her ’torney at law; I'll speak to him, 
—Mister—I say, mister, if so be you 
ha’n’t cause for scudding, I would 
like to talk a word or so with you 
concerning our cousin Dame Clatter- 
penny’s circumstance, because, you 
see, she is my relation.” 

At this summons, Mr Threeper, 
who was on the landing-place, enter- 
ed the room, and said, “ At your ser- 
vice, Mr Peabody.” 

As if the old man was at a loss 
what to say, he eyed the advocate 
from top to toe, and then continued, 
—“I expect, mister, that cousin 
Clatterpenny has been glomrified 
some at my claim to them ’ere lands 
in Scotland State.” 

Mr Threeper drew himself up 
erectly, and said with a supercilious- 
ness worthy of his profession, ta- 
king a pinch of snuff, at the same 
time,—“ Oh my dear sir, don’t de- 
ceive yourself; your claim is worth 
nothing.” 

“ That’s plain, I guess,” replied 
Mr Peabody. “If I was not some- 
how by instinct severe hg myself, 
or Iam a cranberry ; até bottle me 
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for gin in a Rotterdam greybeard, 
if I would go to pursue cousin Clat- 
terpenny with law, if so be as how 
we could settle it friendly.” 

Mr Threeper pricked up his ears 
at this; it seemed in accordance 
with what the old lady had been 
bespeaking his counsel for, and he 
gecupte to himself,—* Ah! what’s 


Mr Peabody continued— 

“ Now, you think her as valuable 
as nothing; but I'd give my male 
cow and three heifers, to have an- 
other such in my house at Mount 
Pisgah, State of Vermont.” 

“ Is this possible ?” cried the advo- 
cate aloud. “ Yes, Mrs Clatterpenny 
is indeed, a most surprising woman, 
—shrewd, discerning, nimble for her 
years; managing in her cares ever 
shilling she spends, and she sees bo 
sides of it before she parts with it. I 
know few like her.” 

Peabody replied “ that she indeed 
took care of Number One.—And so 

outhink,” said he, “ that her claim to 
veeal is better than mine after 


Mr Threeper hesitated a little, 
and throwing back his head, with 
professional sapience replied,— 
“ Upon that subject, the integrity of 
my gown denies me freedom of 
speech; but this I know, and may 
say to you as her kinsman, that ac- 
cording to the evidence given in, 
she has quite as good a chance of 
establishing her claim, as you have 
of proving yours. More it becomes 
not me to say ; less perhaps had been 
more prudent.” 

The Vermont farmer looked a little 

rave at this, and after pondering 
well for a short time, he said— 

“ Which, now, in your opinion, (I 
does not ask your opinion according 
to law,) but which would you com- 
mend for she and I to do—to half 
stakes, to fo to law, or to spouse ?” 

To this Threeper promptly replied 
—* TI could never advise her to go 
half with you. As for going to law, it 
is not graceful among relations.” 

_ © Well,” said the American, “ you 
’n’t the first man whodidn’t magnify 
is own trade.” 

“ But,” continued Mr Threeper, 
without changing his posture, and 
looking like a dungeon of wit, “ if 
Mrs Clatterpenny herself has not 


strong objections to coming again 
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under the conjugal yoke, why, I 
think”—and he stopped at these 
words, suddenly arrested in thought. 

“ Now, mister,’ said Peabody, 
waiting for his explanation, “ and 
what may that think be?” 

The Edinburgh lawyer replied 
very adroitly, “ it would be a happ 
way of putting an end to family dif- 
ferences.” 

“ I calculate,” said Peabody, “ it 

ight be the beginning of family 
erences; but, mister, ’=— 

“ Sir?” 

“ Could’nt you, in a far off way, 
round a corner, see how the wind 
hauls with the old ladye ?” 

Mr Threeper, at this, shook his 
head in the most sagacious manner, 
and replied,—“ Impossible ! I am her 
professional adviser, my duty is to 
protect her; couldn’t think of recom- 
mending her to marry—no, Mr Pea- 
body, not even you.” 

This was uttered with such solem- 
nity, that it had a manifest effect up- 
on the old gentleman, who imme- 
diately said,—* Well, that mayn’t be 
quite propriety; but couldn’t you, by 
the way of a squint, give her to un- 
derstand’em’ere three ways of scald- 
ing the hog ?—But, between you and 
I, I'd rather go halves.” 

Mr Threeper started at this, and, 
stepping aside, exclaimed,—* Can 
he know of Tompkins’s age a Ht 
But, before he was upright, Peabody 
cried,—*“ I was saying, mister, I'd 
rather go halves than splice, for, you 
know, she can talk.” 

Just at this moment a knocking 
was heard on the door, and, on open- 
ing it, Mr Shortridge made his ap- 
pearance, not in the best order. He 
had been with Miss Octavia, and had 
not been treated by her, as, in his own 
opinion, his merits deserved ; with- 
out, also, knowing the whole facts of 
the case, he had begun to suspect, 
that his father, notwithstanding his 
long forecasting faculty, had cut be- 
fore the point, in supposing that an 
American lady could be so easily 
won. In short, the young gentleman 
was much flurried, and his endea- 
vour to preserve a shew of serenity 
was palpable to every beholder ; but, 
having introduced him, in this agi- 
tated state, to Mr Peabody and Mr 
Threeper, it merits a place in the 
next Chapter, to relate what ensued. 
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Cuaprer XI. 


Me ArcuIBALp SHortRIDGE, jun., 
came forward, with that smirk, bow, 
and cringe, which betokens a gem of 
the first water in a certain metropo- 
lis of the west of Scotland, and which, 
on the present occasion, there is no 
need to name. 

“Glad, gentlemen,” said he, “I 
am to have found you together. No- 
thing like doing business off hand. 
Mr Peabody, I have considered your 
advice, and I do think that many a 
man has matched worse than with 
such a lady.” 

The American took, for some time, 
no part in the conversation, but he 
listened with ears apert, and now 
and then spoke to himself, or, as the 
players have it in their books, he let 
the audience know what he thought 
in a whisper, aside. But the Edin- 
burgh lawyer, more professionally lo- 
quacious, said to the young mer- 
chant,—*“ So he seems to think.” 

On hearing this, the Vermont na- 
tive said to himself,—“ He has swal« 
lowed the hook !” 

Mr Shortridge not overhearin 
him, addressed Mr Threeper, an 
said,—“ As you have great influence 
with her, might I solicit your aid?” 

The advocate, conceiving that he 
spoke of Mr Peabody’s penchant for 
Mrs Clatterpenny, replied,—“ I have 
just told Mr Peabody, that profes- 
sional delicacy lays an interdict on 
all direct interference on my part.” 

Mr Shortridge, who thought only 
of himself, imagining that the obser- 
vation applied to his own case, an- 
swered,—“ I beg your pardon, but I 
have to thank Mr Peabody for the 
kind and warm interest he bas taken 
in my behalf.” 

Mr Threeper, still in error, said, 
“It is grateful in you to be anxious 
to repay it, but, in this matter, for 
the reason I have stated, I cannot in- 
terfere; you may, however, with su- 
perior effect.” 

Mr Shortridge having no other in- 
terjection at hand, exclaimed,—“ I 
am surprised!” 

“ Not more than I am,” replied Mr 
Threeper; “the lady surprised me, 
Mr Peabody surprised me, and you 
have surprised me.” And, in sayin 
these words, he rapped upon the li 
of his snuff-box, opened it, and took 
a pinch, 


“ Then you don’t think,” enquired 
Mr Shortridge, “ that it is a very ri- 
diculous affair?” Mr Threeper, fill- 
ing the other nostril, said,—* It isa 
most judicious affair.’ The young 
merchant, delighted to hear this, de- 
clared, in the ardour of his heart, 
that the thought had never entered 
= head, till Mr Peabody spoke to 

im. 

At this the American came hur- 
riedly towards: them, crying,—* I 
swear, Mister and Squire, we be all 
on the wrong tack; but here comes 
cousin Clatterpenny herself, and we 
shall soon be all slick.” 

At this moment the lady entered 
the apartment. Brimful of news 
she appeared, or rather with expec 
tations; but, however that may be, 
her face was as a book in which men 
might read strange matters. 

“Eh,gentlemen,” cried she, “what 
na brewing’s in the cauldron now, 
that you're laying your heads the- 
gither, as if ye were three wise men 
from the East? Dear cousin, you bein 
a ’merican, should recollect that ye 
come out of the West.” 

While she was saying this, Short 
ridge, in a low voice, requested him 
to speak a good word in favour of 
his suit; and Peabody, at the same 
moment, whispered to Mr Threeper, 
—*Can’t you tell her of my three 
offers ?” 

But, before he had time to answer, 
Mrs Clatterpenny enquired, in his 
ear, if he had made an incision. 

All this caused a little delay, du« 
ring which, the American, —s 
somewhat impatient, spoke himse 
to Mrs Clatterpenny,—* Well, cou- 
sin,” said he, “I have been making 
my calculations with this here ’tor- 
ney, and he will tell-you the terms.” 


“ Oh,” cried Mrs Clatterpenny, 
with a languishing and emp) leer, 
“ do not speak of that; ours will not 


bea bargaining ; I'll surrender at dis- 
cretion.’ 

The Glasgow beau, no longer able 
to repress his ardent passion, ry 
her in his arms, exclaiming,—“ My 
dear ma’am, I could not have anti- 
cipated, so early, such happiness ad 


Mrs Clatterpenny, at his 
freedom, cried, pushing him off, 
“Keep your , Mr Shortridge; 


another cat shall lap in my 
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er. Ah! the tender affections cannot 

e controlled, can they, my sweet 
cousin ?” 

“ Now,” said Mr Peabody, “ I 
sha’n’t be a sweet cousin but upon 
conditions. Do you, sir, being her 
*torney, tell her.” 

The business was proceeding ra- 
ther quicker than a lawsuit; but 
Mr Threeper, shifting his position, 
said, in a suppressed accent, to Mrs 
Clatterpenny, “ He has spoken to 
me in the most satisfactory manner. 
I have arranged all happily for you, 
and will secure as good a settlement 
as I pol 

“TI am greatly obligated to you, 
Mr Threeper. Noa = that walks 
the Parliament House knows better 
how many blue beans it takes to 
make five than yourself. You shall 
get a solatium for this turn.” 

At the same moment Peabody 
turned round to Shortridge, and 
said, “She won’t have you; and 
therefore I calculate on having her 
myself.” 

“ What!” indignantly cried Short- 
ridge—*“ choused ?” 

efore he could say another word, 
Tompkins and Miss Octavia entered 
the room ; and Tompkins, stepping 
forward, said to Mr Threeper, 
“ Have you told him ?”’ 

The reply was a mystery to all 
present. 

“I have neither yet had time nor 
opportunity.” 

“ Then I will do it myself,’ said 
Tompkins; and turning round to 
Peabody, he added, “ I hope, sir, 
that the only objection to my union 
with your daughter is now removed. 
This learned gentleman has exa- 
mined my claim to the Ardenlochie 
estates, and has declared me the 
heir-at-law.” 

Shortridge, who was a little net- 
tled, said, “ I see the cause of her 
setting her affections on you, old 
gentleman.” 

“ Well, I do so likewise,” replied 
Peabody. 

“ But, my sweet cousin,” said Mrs 
Clatterpenny. 

“ To Jericho!” cried Peabody; 
“but I say, mister, is that ’ere true 
what Charlie Tompkins has been a- 
telling ?” 

“ It is,” replied Threeper, with 
professional dignity ; “ his evidence 
is indubitable, and no possible ob- 
stacle can be set up to his claim.” 


Scotch aud Yankees. 
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“ Well then, ’Tavy,” said the Ame- 
rican father, “ Pll be no longer a 
*pediment; he may take you by the 
arm and walk in the streets when 
you likes.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny was confound- 
ed, and scarcely knowing what she 
said, cried, “ Am I an owl in the 
desert ?” 

“ No, madam,” said Mr Threeper, 
in the best style of the coterie of the 
stove in the Parliament House, “ the 
constancy of my attention to your 
concerns should convince you that 
some interest nearer and dearer 
than a professional engagement has 
knit me to your cause.” 

“ Ah, Mr Threeper !” replied the 
widow, “ but, if 1 marry again, my 
jointure by the dear deceased doc- 
tor goes away, and ye are a man 
yourself of no substance.” 

As this was said, Mr Tompkins 
stepped forward and addressed Mrs 
Clatterpenny, somewhat formally. 

“ Let not that, however,” said he, 
“my dear lady, be an obstacle to 
your union; for I have given him an 
undertaking to settle on you a thou- 
sand dollars a-year to mitigate your 
disappointment.” 

“ Mr Threeper, is this true?” ex- 
claimed the old lady. “ Oh, ye son 
of deceitfulness, no to tell me but ye 
had interests nearer and dearer than 
professional engagements |” 

She then turned round to Mr 
Tompkins, and thanked him for his 
generosity with one of her most gra- 
cious smiles; while Peabody mut- 
tered to himself, “ A thousand dol- 
lars a-year! Well, it would be a good 
spec. to have her yet;” and going 
towards her, he said, “ My dear 
cousin” —— 

“* My dear cousin!” said she, with 
a toss of her dead, “ get you to 
Jericho!” And she flung as it were 
the old man away. 

Mr Shortridge, on seeing this, 
said, “ None of them, ma’am, have 
been actuated with such true regar 
as me.” J ei 

“Deed, Mr Shortridge,” replied 
the old lady, “ I see that ye have a 
thousand reasons for saying so; but 
I am no a nymph in her juvenility. 
No, no; I’m oure auld a hen to be 
caught by chaff.” 

And, in saying this, she wished the 
young couple all manner of health 
and joy for the remainder of their 
lives, in which we cordially join. 
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A SHORT STATEMENT OF THE CAUSES THAT HAVE PRODUCED THE LATE 
DISTURBANCES IN THE COLONY OF MAURITIUS. 


BY AN INHABITANT OF THE ISLAND. 


Tue ferment into which the popu- 
lation of Mauritius has been thrown, 
by the measures in progress affecting 
their property, and which burst out 
on the arrival of Mr Jeremie, cannot 
be fully understood or appreciated, 
without a knowledge of the state of 
the colony previously to that event. 

Mauritius, at the time of its occu- 
pation by the British, in 1810-11, had 
no cause for dissatisfaction with its 
change of government. Its prospe- 
rity, though checked by the capture, 
was augmented by the influx of Bri- 
tish capital, and there existed a grow- 
ing attachment to England and its 
institutions in preference to France. 

On the peace of 1814 the Isle of 
Bourbon was restored to France, and 
being its only colony in the East, 
received favours and indulgences 
which that power refused to its co- 
lonies of the West. The custom 
duties in France were reduced to 
such an extent on Bourbon produce, 
that the value of fixed property in 
that island rose to three times its 
average price; and the inhabitants 
of Mauritius saw their countrymen 
within the circle of the horizon en- 
riched beyond example by the fiscal 
measures of their own ancient go- 
vernment, whilst they themselves 
were not allowed to enjoy the rights 
and privileges of the other French 
colonies, which had been added to 
the British dominions, under the 
same circumstances, and during the 
same period of war. 

This was a primary source of dis- 
content with British rule. The pro- 
duce of Mauritius sank below the 
price of its growth ; and that of Bour- 
bon, within sight of its shores, was 
selling at the same time for thrice 
that amount. 

The next cause that operated to- 
wards estranging the minds of the 
colonists from the new government, 
and which still continues, arose from 
the numbers of Frenchmen who were 
obliged to leave Europe in conse- 
quence of the general peace after 
the battle of Waterloo, and who weré 
not allowed a refuge in the colonies 
belonging to France. A portion of 


those turbulent spirits naturally 
swarmed to this island, bringing with 
them their discontents, their humili- 
ation, and their revolutionary leaven; 
many of these people settled in Mau- 
ritius and its dependencies, and be- 
coming connected by the ties of pro- 
perty and marriage in the island, 
could not legally be removed. It 
would be superfluous to observe, 
that by the last revolution of 1830, in 
France, these principles have been 
quickened, and have acquired much 
additional force; but the public ex- 
pression of them had been kept down 
until the late crisis, by the legal re- 
strictions on the press. 

The moment that the restraint on 
the promulgation of political opi- 
nions was removed, by orders from 
home, abolishing the censorship, this 
most powerful instrument for influ- 
encing agg: inion was transferred 
from the hands of government to 
those of the people. ‘The inhabitants 
are, almost all, of French birth or 
descent; and those who took upon 
themselves to direct them, were ta- 
lented men, who spoke their own 
language. As the local government 
possessed no establishment for print- 
ing, all the influence of the press was 
now exercised by the popular party. 

Another element of irritation, 
which entered largely into the causes 
of the late ferment, though not os- 
tensibly brought forward, was the 
state of embarrassment and debt un- 
der which all classes laboured, and 
still labour, to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. Such pecuniary difficulties 
have proceeded, in some instances, 
from the imprudent speculations of 
adventurers from France, but are 
mainly attributable to the general 
wreck and depreciation of colonial 
property. Few, if any, residents 
have escaped unharmed ; all are 
debtors or creditors, and the pro- 
perty on which the liquidation of 
these mutual obligations reposes, has 
sunk in proportion to the annihilation 
of confidence in its stability, produ- 
ced by the attacks upon it at home. 

The capitalists and bankers are 
all bankrupts in reality, though some 
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few not yet avowedly. The fire of 
Port Louis, which, in 1816, destroyed 
property amounting in value to one 
third of the loss in the great fire of 
London, did not so utterly annihilate 
credit as the present calamities, 
which the inhabitants ascribe to the 
system pursued in England, regard- 
ing property in slaves. Although it 
has always been considered as the 
duty of the local government to view 
this property as not less entitled to 
the protection of government than 
any other estate in the realm; and al- 
though it cannot be overturned with- 
out previous compensation, agreea- 
bly to any principle recognised by 
law, or upon any other system than 
that of an openly adopted revolution- 
ary confiscation ; yet, it cannot be con- 
cealed, that, in the communications 
constantly received from England, 
and in the tenor of some parts of the 
Orders and Instructions relative to 
the slaves, there appeared too much 
ground for apprehension, that the 
misdirection of public opinion in 
England tended that way, and too 
much reason to fear, that this species 
of private property was liable to be 
taken by the mandate of authority, 
without the slightest regard to the 
claims of the dispossessed proprie- 
tors for compensation. 

The neighbouring island of Bour- 
bon had been suffering under similar 
alarms, from the measures of their 
own mother country, and the colo- 
nists had united, as one man, to pre- 
vent a renewal of those sanguinary 
scenes which some of them had wit- 
nessed at St Domingo, from similar 
precipitation in carrying into effect 
the enfranchisement of the negro 
span The distresses of Bour- 

on were not inferior to those which 
bore upon the inhabitants of Mauri- 
tius, but the French Government re- 
mitted to its subjects in that colony 
half a year’s taxes, as an alleviation 
for their sufferings. 

In this colony there was no such 
mode of mitigation in the power of 
the local government; and the causes 
already mentioned were such as to 
be entirely beyond the reach of its 
control or modification. The courts 
of law, which had rarely been press- 
ed with business, were now deluged 
with sheriff's sales and executions, 
(expropriations forcées) of which 
there had been few examples in 
times of confidence. The whole of 
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the real property of the island was 
in litigation, and the enormous ex- 


mses of such proceedings would 

ave had the effect of transferring 

the tangible value of the whole most- 
ly into the pockets of the lawyers. 

The discontent of the people in- 
creased with the increase of their 
distresses, which they attributed to 
the anti-colonial party at home. It 
was impossible to collect the taxes ; 
the sentiments of good faith between 
man and man became relaxed, par- 
ticularly in the payment of debts, 
and generally in those transactions 
which furnish opportunities for the 
display of honesty or fraud; and 
many, under the pressure of their 
miseries, would have been glad of any 
event, which should have the effect 
of relieving them from their engage- 
ments to the capitalists of England. 

Such was the state of Mauritius, 
and its inhabitants, when the news ar- 
rived, in the early part of the year, 
from London, that the Order in Coun- 
cil of November 2d, 1831, was to be 
enforced in these colonies. The an- 
nouncement produced feelings of the 
deepest resentment, and determina- 
tions of resistance to the utmost of 
the power of the inhabitants. Short- 
ly afterwards, Mr Jeremie’s Essays 
reached the colony, and seemed par- 
ticularly addressed to its proprie- 
tors, that they and he might “under- 
stand one another.” 

These two documents were con- 
sidered by the colonists as not only 
utterly subversive of their rights as 
British subjects, but, from the tone 
of the latter, as indicating a mode of 
proceeding, calculated to insult and 
degrade those whom the author had 
prejudged. Their last hopes of ul- 
timate redress were thus destroyed; 
they felt that the rules of British jus- 
tice were reversed for them; they 
knew that none of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, under the more immediate 
countenance of the sovereign, could 
be deprived of any right, legally sub- 
sisting or acquired, unless forfeit- 
ed by some offence against laws, 
known and declared, and not “ ez- 
post facto;” that the regular and 
constitutional mode of ascertaining 
whether the forfeiture had been in- 
curred, is by legal process, trial, and 
conviction; that this supposes prose- 
cution; that the power of embroiling 
the whole colony, and putting to ha- 
zard its existence, as a valuable pos- 
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session of the Crown, was now confi- 
ded to a public officer, who was only 
known to the inhabitants, as having 
denounced the whole of them in the 
mass; and whose system seemed to 
be formed on the declared princi- 
ples of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
The arrival of such an officer, 
armed with such powers, was look- 
ed to with dread and exasperation; 
and there was too much reason to 
fear that it would be attended with 
such acts as result from despair ; for 
if he were allowed to exercise the 
sweeping jurisdiction confided to 
him, of which there never had been 
any example in the Island,* even the 
Courts themselves could not have 
rotected the innocent. The pro- 
jected Order in Council armed the 
officers to whom its execution was 
intrusted, with such ig that 
even were they cast by the judg- 
ments of the Courts, the injury in- 
flicted on the defendant was irrepar- 
able. It is impossible for the judges 
to restore such property uninjured 
—the process itself Sage Ia in 
a great degree, the value of the slave; 
and this power was to be placed in 
the hands of irresponsible persons, 
the most powerful of whom had al- 
ready published his conviction of the 
guilt of a people he had never seen. 
The ferment raised in the colony 
on the subject of the expected Or- 
der in Council, and the book, which 
was considered as Mr Jeremie’s ma- 
nifesto, was farther augmented by ti- 
dings of a negro insurrection at Bour- 
bon, where the plot was headed by 
a Creole slave of Mauritius. There 
had been likewise much irregulari- 
ty and insubordination on different 
plantations at Mauritius; and several 
cases came within the cognizance of 
the Courts, which clearly shewed 
a growing relaxation of the ties that 
boundthe blacks‘to their legal masters. 
The interior police of the Island 
has been a subject of complaint by 
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every Governor since its occupation 
by the British; and nothing has yet 
been done effectually to remedy this 
evil. The free colonists were alwa: 
armed and disciplined under the 
former government; and being all 
sportsmen from early youth, are re- 
markably expert in the use of their 
weapons. They have latterly united 
in the different quarters to prevent 
the vagabondage of the slaves, to re- 
duce the consumption of spirituous 
rm and to prevent a system of 
pillage and “recelage”}+ which had 
been constantly extending,and which 
neither our laws nor police had effi- 
ciency to prevent. 

The patrols of the inhabitants, 
thus established, have produced a 
degree of order unknown for many 
years past; crimes are become more 
rare; and during an unusual period, 
none have required capital punish- 
ment. These patrols have conducted 
themselves with quietness and mo- 
deration, so that their existence is 
only observable by the good it has 
produced. The government has 
gladly made use of the good-will of 
the people, in aid of the law, to sup- 
ply the defects of the police esta- 

lishment; and has thus prevented 
those secret associations, which, 
under the deep apprehensions en- 
tertained for the security of life and 
property, would inevitably have been 
formed among the inhabitants for 
mutual protection against insur- 
rectionary movements on the part 
of the slaves, which our military 
force was not sufficient to put down, 
without bloodshed. 

Whilst the colony was in this state, 
the free press, established by orders 
from home, was not idle. The local 
government had taken every pre- 
caution ‘to keep its power within 
proper bounds, by exacting certain 
securities to prevent licentiousness, 
and by imposing a degree of respon- 
sibility on the editors of the daily 





* The French office of Procureur- General had never, until in the person of Mr 


Jeremie, been united with the English office of Advocate-General. 


To shew the 


inconvenience of such an union, it may be enough to state, that among the duties of 
the Procureur- General, are those of summing up the evidence, and expounding the 
law, upon every case brought before a Court of Justice; so that, by the new ar- 
rangement, the solemn duty assigned in England to the impartial Judge, devolved 


upon the Advocate-General, who is, ex 
Prosecutor. 


officio, Counsel for the Crown, and Public 


+ The French law term for the receiving of stolen goods. 
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pe These persons, however, 
eing lawyers, managed to elude the 
spirit, without such infraction of the 
letter of the law, as should expose 
them to penalties ; and, at the same 
time, they excited public feeling to 
the greatest intensity, on the actual 
state of the colony, and on the ge- 
neral and utter ruin which must be 
the necessary consequences of the 
Order in Council, and of the arrival 
of Mr Jeremie, to put it in execu- 
tion. The daily papers of the free 
press of Port Louis, are striking ex- 
amples of the results to be expected 
from the severing of legislation from 
the means of local information. There 
could not have been put into the 
hands of the people, a more effectual 
instrument to resist the adoption of 
any ordinance or measure, hurtful 
to their apparent interests; and they 
availed themselves of this potent en- 
gine to its fullest extent, as would 
abundantly appear from a cursory 
= at their productions. The 
ocal government possessed no legal 
means for their suppression. 

The arrival of Mr Jeremie in the 
Ganges, on the 3d of June, was like 
the opening of Pandora’s box; dis- 
cord, mischief, and confusion, raged 
over the whole island. The shops 
and warehouses of Port Louis were 
closed, from the moment it was 
known that he was on board. The 
industry of traders and artisans was 
paralysed by the universal conster- 
nation. The planters ceased from 
their preparations for the approach- 
ing crop, which they no longer re- 
garded as their own property. The 
produce in some districts was ah y 
destroyed by fires, extinguished only 
by the efforts of the voluntary pa- 
trols. The markets were closed or 
abandoned; and every operation of 
commerce was interrupted. The 
courts of justice could no longer be 
held, the whole body of the lawyers, 
without exception, refusing to plead, 
or appear at them. Justice was thus 
suspended, and offences and crimes 
were unpunished, and unpunishable; 
although the jails were full, as the 
assizes were to be held at that time. 

Mr Jeremie was landed, under 
precautions, naval and military, to 
assure his personal safety, in his 
passage to the Government House, 
where no time was lost in having 
him sworn into office, agreeably to 
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the commissions which he held from 
his Majesty. The councils of Go- 
vernment were called, and every 
formality was fulfilled, to assure due 
respect and honour to his Majesty’s 
commands. But the people out of 
doors were in a state of the greatest 
agitation and anxiety; the streets 
were full of men of all classes, whose 
demands for relief became constant- 
ly more clamorous. The inhabi- 
tants of the town were seeking re- 
fuge for their wives and children in 
the country, and those of the country 
districts flocking to town. 

Still no act of violence or insubor- 
dination occurred ; the most respect- 
able part of the inhabitants were on 
the alert, to prevent disturbance and 
riot: but the sense of danger was 
deep, and widely spread, and its ex- 
istence was universally ascribed to 
the presence of Mr Jeremie. His life 
was considered in imminent danger, 
and it was indispensable to provide 
against any sudden movement of 
the populace that might threaten 
the Government-House, where he 
had remained secluded since his 
landing, protected by an additional 

uard, and by the presence of the 
xovernor’s family. 

Under this great excitement of 
the passions, the voice of reason 
was powerless; there was no longer 
calm thought or common under- 
standing in the conduct of the peo- 

le. They abstained, indeed, as yet, 
rom any overt act that might com- 
promise the public tranquillity, or 
necessitate recourse being had to 
the employment of force, or the pub- 
lication of martial law. But this 
state of things could not long en- 
dure. The ships, with provisions for 
the supply of the colony, could not 
land their cargoes; the merchants 
could not receive them ; and they 
were obliged to look elsewhere for 
a sale. Mauritius depends on such 
supplies, for the subsistence of all 
parties; they are derived chiefly 
from India; and the agents for In- 
dian houses at Port Louis could not 
be expected to land for consump- 
tion cargoes, for which there seemed 
no chance of obtaining payment. 
Famine was therefore to be feared, 
and that in the lowest and most ex- 
tensive class; and, consequently, 
ruin and devastation through every 
estate in the island, 
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The local government made every 
effort to prevent these mischiefs; its 
means were, however, very limited. 
The port establishment for the land- 
ing of all goods, and the government 
press, had been abolished several 
years before, from motives of public 
economy; their duties were per- 
formed by contracts with indivi- 
duals, and those individuals, forming 
a portion of the general mass of the 
panic-stricken population, refused 
to perform their contracts. The 
boats and lighters were useless and 
unemployed ; and the printing-press 
for government purposes broken up; 
whilst the newspapers, established 
in consequence of the orders from 
home, became the sole rulers of the 
opinions of the colonists, and the 
exclusive possession of the popular 
party—they were daily published, 
distributed most industriously, and 
listened to with avidity and ap- 
plause. ’ 

There were not wanting reason- 
able persons, able and willing to ex- 
pose the mischievous consequences 
of such proceedings; but there was 
no press to be obtained for the use 
of the government or its friends, till 
the torrent of error became irresist- 
ible. Exaggerations were fearlessly 
advanced in print, and, on all occa- 
sions, admitted by the inhabitants as 
truths which it was impossible to 
contradict. 

In a colony so circumscribed in 
its means, matters of this nature, 
which might appear ridiculous in 
large communities, are sources of 
serious difficulties to the local go- 
vernment; which is thus, virtually, 
cut off from communication with the 
people under its authority. 

0 restore order, it became indis- 
pensable that the course of justice 
should proceed with proper energy, 
and that the Superior Court, which 
had been disorganized by the changes 
made at home, should be reconsti- 
tuted, agreeably to the new arrange- 
ments, of which Mr Jeremie was the 
bearer. 

In order to accomplish this object, 
and fulfil, to the utmost, the instruc- 
tions of his Majesty’s Government, 
the Superior Court was assembled 
by the first president, expressly for 
the purpose of registering the com- 
missions of the newly created judge, 
Mr Cooper, and of Mr Jeremie as 
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Procureur-General and Advocate- 
General. _ This last officer was con- 
ducted to the court, under military 

rotection, on the morning of 22d of 

une; and the court remained in 
deliberation till the afternoon, but 
without effecting the object for which 
they had met. Mr Jeremie was 
reconducted, duly escorted, to the 
Government- House, though not with- 
out danger from the violence of the 
assembled people, who were kept 
off by the military force, happily 
without serious bloodshed. 

The non-recognition of Mr Jere- 
mie, by the court in which his func- 
tions were to be chiefly exercised, 
was a matter of triumph to the peo- 
ple. The judicial department of 
government had no doubt valid rea- 
sons for abstaining from registering 
the commissions, the sole business 
for which they were convoked., 

The local government had now 
obeyed, to the utmost letter, the in- 
structions from home; the matter 
became thenceforward a question of 

urely legal jurisdiction, and no 
onger in the exclusive competence 
of the executive, which was thus 
relieved of a very weighty responsi- 
bility, as the removal of the obstacle” 
and difficulties depended no longer 
on any assumption of authority ; but 
on the legal and constitutional means 
which the court should advise. 

In the meantime the distress of all 
parties was daily gaining ground, and 
becoming too violent to continue 
without producing some convulsion 
in the colony; and it became the 
duty of government to adopt such 
measures as might prevent collision, 
and the strife, for which all classes 
were prepared with unparalleled 
unanimity, blind to the consequences 
which must ensue from so mortal a 
contest. 

There existed no doubt, on the 
part of the government, that if it 
should become necessary to exert 
its energies, the issue of such a con- 
test would be speedy and decisive. 
But there had been no appearance 
of resistance to the law, or to the 
authority of government; the lives, 
properties, and liberties of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects were still safe, under 
the existing constitution of the colo- 
ny, and its allegiance to the Crown 
was stiJl.unshaken. There was but 
one apparent cause for the interrup- 
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tion of all industry, the cessation of 
all revenue, tle rotting of the pro- 
duce on the ground, the prospect of 
famine ; and that single cause was 
the presence of Mr Jeremie. 

Although riots had occurred in 
some of the plantations, they were 
not of that nature which famine 
would inevitably produce among 
barbarous men. But the first draw- 
ing of the sword would have forced 
on insurrection. The insurgents 
would no doubt have been reduced 
to submission, but not without much 
bloodshed ; and the line which al- 
ready, in some degree, separates the 
native from the British population, 
would have become indelibly mark- 
ed, by an act, compelling this small 
fraction of the ee ot bear 
arms against the preponderating mass 
of the island proprietors. . 

The British merchants, the repre- 
sentatives of British capital here, had, 
moreover, been on all occasions the 
most strenuous opponents of Mr 
Jeremie’s prolonged residence in 
this island, and had, by their public 
acts and protests, repeatedly insisted 
on the removal of this obnoxious 
officer, as the sole obstacle to the 
recovery of their property, and the 
enjoyment of domestic quiet and 
security. 

It became imperative, therefore, 
on the Governor, to whose care the 
colony had been confided by his 
Majesty, not to allow its existence, 
asa valuable possession of the Crown, 
to be compromised. And whilst it 
was requisite that implicit obedience 
should be paid to the commands of 
his Majesty, and that the officer hold- 
ing his Majesty’s commission, should 
be placed in the exercise of his func- 
tions, to their full legal extent, and 
maintained in the possession of all 
his rights and emoluments of office, it 
was equally essential to guard, at the 
same time, against any act that might 
endanger the lives, or destroy the 
properties, of his Majesty’s subjects. 

In the conflict of opinions, which 
was naturally to be expected on these 
matters, it became incumbent on the 
Governor to decide on the most ex- 
pedient course that could be adopt- 
ed, without compromising his autho- 
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rity on the one hand, or provoking 
open rebellion on the other. The 
middle line of his duty could only be 
ascertained by a just appreciation of 
all the circumstances of this most 
extraordinary crisis ; and to this end 
it was obviously proper to consult 
these councils of the government, 
that were established by the royal 
instructions for his assistance, and 
also to collect the opinions of the 
most intelligent and temperate mem- 
bers of society. 

The results of all these consulta- 
tions were the same. They termi- 
nated in one general and earnest ex- 

ression of an anxious desire that 

r Jeremie himself, that gentleman 
having now personally witnessed the 
state of the colony, should report 
such state faithfully to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and should proceed to 
England for that purpose. His pre- 
sence here, it was evident, would be 
dangerous to himself, and productive 
of no good to the colony, where it 
must keep alive a spirit that might 
not long remain limited to a negative 
opposition to authority, but event- 
ually lead to the adoption of violent 
measures against himself, since the 
free press established by law, bein 
conducted by the most influentia 
proprietors, who were and are una- 
nimous upon the subject, could not 
be prevented from continuing to in- 
— the settled opposition against 

im. 

The local government had thus 
acquired the solemn conviction that 
the question had now become one 
involving in its issue the subversion 
of all the fundamental principles of 
social order, and that the painful 
but commanding necessity existed 
of taking a decision adequate to the 
exigency; at the same time, that 
violent measures were to be avoid- 
ed, because a very preponderating 
force would have been indispensable 
to prevent mischief in the employ- 
ment of coercion over a population 
80 numerous, consisting of such dis- 
cordant materials, where the pas- 
sions, even of the slaves, were not 
less strongly excited against Mr Je- 
remie,* than the feclings of the 
planters. 





* They ascribing the unusual restraint they were kept under, and their depriva- 


tion of spirituous liquors, to his presence. 
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Viewing the subject in all the as- 
pects which its nature and import- 
ance presented, and taking into con- 
sideration the circumstance that the 
judicial authorities had deemed the 
appointment of Mr Jeremie to be 
one so imperatively requiring a pre- 
vious reference to his Majesty, that 
they had, by the most solemn act of 
their ministry, exercised their power 
of suspending the functions of that 
officer, it is not going too far to as- 
sert that the Governor would have 
incurred a great and gratuitous re- 
sponsibility, had he, in the face of 
this judgment, attempted to force 
upon the courts an officer, whose 
union of appointments they pro- 
nounced incompatible with the law 
as it stands. The Governor, there- 
fore, bounded his interference with- 
in the line of strict justice, when, in 
his duty to the King, he still insisted 
on the registration of his Majesty’s 
commission ; and having got this act 
finally accomplished, forwarded the 
legal decision of the Court for the 
revisal of the highest authorities at 
home, as exclusively competent to 
the final determination. 

The prudential policy thus adopt- 
ed by the local government was re- 
quired and claimed by all classe#€o 
avert the evils of bloodshed and de- 
struction of property from his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, when no overt act 
of theirs had rendered them ob- 
noxious to coercion by military 
force. No such necessity of em- 
ploying violence had, in fact, as yet 
appeared, nor could any thing yet 
done ort their part have justified such 
a course. 

The last and most important con- 
sideration for the local government 
was that of the eventual and neces- 
sary evils which must have attended 
@ continuance of the then state of 
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things, and which must inevitably 
have led, through famine, to insur- 
rection, unless the government had 
taken upon itself an act of authority 
to prevent this colony of the Crown 
from suffering such an irreparable 
injury. 

Under these circumstances, there 
would appear to have been no alter- 
native left to the Governor but that 
his duty clearly required his refer 
ring Mr Jeremie to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, without prejudice to that 
gentleman’s place or emoluments. 
And if we look back to the records 
of this government since it has been 
in the possession of the British, it 
will be seen that much stronger mea- 
sures than those taken with respect 
to Mr Jeremie have been adopted by 
former Governors relative to the law 
officers of the colony, and that upon 
several occasions of far less urgency, 
not to say imminent danger, than in 
the present case pressed so impera- 
tively on the government. 

It must bea source of satisfaction 
to all parties to observe on this pain- 
ful occasion, that whatever views of 
duty and opinions may have prevail- 
ed in the consultations of the coun- 
cils of government and the public 
officers, a tribute is justly due to 
their talents and rectitude. Free 
from local prejudices or animosities, 
they appear to have looked solely to 
the collective interests of all classes, 
and to the discharge of their own 
public duty. And now, contempla- 
e as the 

enuine result of an honest and fear- 
ess policy, they may and must re- 
joice in beholding the restoration of 
tranquillity, and the prospect of 
internal prosperity, which the deci- 
sion of the government has wisely 
and quietly produced. 

Mauritius, August 1, 1832. 


*,* This document would be imperfect without the addition of what the 
writer could not know, viz. the result of Mr Jeremie’s representations at 
home. The anti-slavery Procureur-General and Advocate-General is sent 
back by Government to the Mauritius. This is Whig respect for the voice 


of the people !—C. N. 
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BLUEBEARD. 


A DRAMATIC TALE, IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY LUDWIG TIECK. 


We are persuaded, for our own 
art, that the character of Bluebeard, 
ike that of Richard IIL, has been 
much misunderstood. Superior to 
his age, he has suffered by the igno- 
rance of those who were incapable of 
appreciating the grandeur of his cha- 
racter. In the eyes of the vulgar, 
he appears a mere Ogre, a monster 
like Dzezzar Pacha, cutting off heads, 
merely with the view of giving a sti- 
mulus to the nerves, and promoting 
the circulation; he is considered as 
a pure incarnation of the Spirit of 
Evil, rendered ludicrous as well as 
hideous by personal deformity. 

To us, on the contrary, he appears 
in a very different light—in fact, 
very closely resembling Othello. 
Nature has framed him with the 
quickest and deepest sensibilities ; 
of a generous noble nature, as the 
liberality of his establishment attests. 
Where he loves, he embarks his all 
upon the venture, and his enthusias- 
tic temperament demands a corre- 
sponding return. Like Achilles, he 
foresees his fate in the fatal curiosity 
of his wife, yet he is prepared to 
stand the hazard of the die. In re- 
turn for his love, he asks implicit 
obedience in one point, yet that’s 
not much—the test is not a severe 
one. He only begs that his wife will 
keep clear of the Blue Parlour. 

It is the very humility of the de- 
mand that aggravates her crime. Had 
he refused her a suitable pin-money, 
her guilt would have been intelligi- 
ble. We would wish to speak mildly 
of the character of the first Mrs 
Bluebeard. Her domestic cookery 
was unexceptionable, and we never 
heard a whisper against her charac- 
ter; in the ordinary relations of life 
she may have been a good sort of 
woman. But the black ingratitude 
of her conduct towards her trusting 
husband admits of no defence. He 
would not even permit the winds of 
heaven to visit her too roughly ; for 
he kept her snug within four walls at 
his country-house. But the keys are 
at her disposal in his absence; with 


one exception she has been allow- 
ed “ the run of the house,” yet she 
sacrifices her duty and her love to 
the demon of curiosity. She vio- 
lates the sanctity of the Blue Parlour. 

Probably she found nothing there 
—no secrets to disclose. But the 
attempt confounds her as much as 
the deed. Bluebeard feels at once 
that all confidence between them is 
at an end; that his occupation is 
gone. His own flesh and blood to 
rebel against him—his wife to be the 
first to set the example of breaking 
open lockfast places in her own 
house—his own private retreat to 
be invaded in this way—it is a con- 
summation too severe for his fiery 
nature. All his fond love he blows 
to heaven; insulted love demands 
an awful sacrifice on the altar of 
eternal justice. 

Yet with deep relenting and fear- 
ful struggles is the deed accomplish- 
ed. Like Othello, we doubt not, he 
kissed her ere he killed her, handled 
her gently as if he loved her, and, 
instead of harry | the business 
with a dagger and pillow, performed 
the unpleasant ceremony at once, 
“ civilly, by the sword.” And when 
his painful task was done, he shows 
his tenderness by having the body 
handsomely embalmed, or preserved 
in spirits, in that Blue Parlour which 
had been the scene of her crime and 
its atonement. 

For a time, doubtless, all his affec- 
tions slept in the tomb of the first 
Mrs Bluebeard. The fountain, from 
the which his current ran, seemed 
dried up. Never more would he 
trust his happiness with the too cu- 
rious daughters of Eve; man is no- 
thing to him henceforth, nor woman 
either. But there is no armour 
a fate. His destiny impels him, 
like Mrs Norton’s wandering Jew, 
into the snare of another attachment. 
He forgets his vows, his convictions 
of the depravity of human nature ; 
he loves again, and is again undone. 

Six times already has the awful 
sacrifice been exacted of him. He 
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has now lost all hope; he sees that 
it is his destiny to go on marrying 
and murdering to the end. This con- 
viction surrounds his character with 
a shade of soft melancholy; at times 


it tinges his conversation with an air 
of misanthropy. Grief turns other 
men’s beards white, or perhaps a 
sable silvered ; but the fearful ago- 
nies he has undergone have changed 
his to blue. At this period of his 
history, he bears 2 close resemblance 
to Sir Edward Mortimer. The mys- 
tery that rests over his establish- 
ment gives a strange interest to all 
his proceedings. Yet it is evident, 
that at bottom Bluebeard was a man 
of the finest feelings. If he had not 
been one of the mildest of men, 
could that housekeeper of his, with 
her pestilent temper, have kept her 
place during the successive reigns 
of seven Mrs Bluebeards? Could 
any man suspect Bluebeard of being 
stingy ? Is it not evident, on the con- 
trary, that he scatters his money 
about him like a prince? Is not his 
conduct in re d to marriage settle- 
ments that of a perfect gentleman ? 
Is not his wife indulged with every 
thing her heart could desire at his 
chateau, bating always her admission 
into the forbidden chamber? And 
then how liberal to her sister Anne! 
Yes—Bluebeard must have been a 
man of the noblest nature—the vic- 
tim, in fact, of a too deep and lively 
sensibility. 

This is our conception of the cha- 
racter of Bluebeard—a man by na- 
ture noble, loving not wisely, but 
too well ; and when deceived, aven- 
ging the outrage with the calm dig- 
nity of a destroying angel. View- 
ed in this light, the character is pro- 
foundly tragical. The injured hus- 
band tearing his (blue) beard over 
the body of his last wife, is a situa- 
tion as terrible as that of Ugolino in 
the Tower of Hunger. 

However much the strain of these 
remarks may resemble the manner 
of our esteemed friend, Augustus 
William Schlegel, we assure the pub- 
lic they are quite original, and ex- 
press our own unbiassed convictions 
in regard to the character. If ever 
we write a pry. of on the subject of 
Bluebeard, it shall be framed on this 
model; though we much fear our 
numerous avocations render such a 
feat by no means probable. But as 
We are quite above the mean vanity 
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of taking out a patent for a happy 
conception, we venture to suggest 
the above view of the subject to the 
author of Eugene Aram, whose fine 
mind, we think, would do justice to 
the subject. He has this additional ad- 
vantage, thatall those exquisite verses 
from “ Eugene Aram, an unpublish- 
ed tragedy,” with which he has pre- 
faced the chapters of Eugene Aram,a 
published novel, may, with a very 
little alteration, we think, be made 
available for the composition of Blue- 
beard. His own good sense, we are 
sure, will suggest to him the supe- 
rior capabilities of the present sub- 
ject to that on which his distinguish- 
ed talents were formerly employed. 

Tieck, we regret to say, has but 
imperfectly developed these views 
of ours in his conception of the cha- 
racter of Bluebeard ; he seems to 
have perceived that he was not an 
ordinary being; but he evidently 
wanted that knowledge of human 
nature which was necessary to un- 
derstand the anomalies he present- 
ed. His plummet was too short to 
fathom so profound a character. Yet 
his work, though partaking of some 
of those prejudices to which we have 
alluded, is, on the whole, superior to 
George Colman’s. In puns and pro- 
cessions, scenery, dresses, decora- 
tions, and incantations, we willingly 
award the palm to our distinguished 
licenser; but for the rest, we fear, 
the preference must be given to the 
German. 

Tieck had been led to think of 
dramatising the subject of Blue- 
beard, by the perusal of Count Carlo 
Gozzi’s Fairy Dramas,which, though 
almost perfectly unknown in this 
country, (a defect which we shall 
endeavour shortly to supply,) have 
always been enthusiastically admi-* 
red by the Germans. The oddest 
thing about these dramas was, in the 
first place, that the idea of turnin 
our old nursery recollections, an 
the gorgeous visions of the East, toa 
dramatic account, should have occur- 
red to nobody before 1761 ; and, se- 
condly, that even then it should have 
done so by accident, rather than by 
design. The occasion was this. The 
Count, thoroughly sick of the solemn 
prosing of the Abbate Chiari, with 
his Versi Martelliani, and the end- 
less repetitions of Goldoni, had com- 
posed a satirical dramatic sketch, in 
which the absurdities of his rivals 
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were exposed, under the disguise of 
a Fairy Tale, and had put it into the 
hands of the Sacchi Company, the 
representatives of the old Commedie 
dell’Arte, for performance. In this 
sketch, to which he gave the name of 
the Loves of the Three Oranges, the 
scene is laid at the court of the King 
of Diamonds,where Tartaglia, the he- 
reditary Prince of Diamonds, is re- 
resented as in the last stage of me- 
choly, produced by the spells of 

a wicked enchanter, (the Abbate 
Chiari,) who has poisoned him with 
a course of the Versi Martelliani. 
Another enchanter, (the represen- 
tative of Goldoni,) endeavours to 
counteract the melancholy poison of 
the other, by. despatching his ser- 
vant, Truffaldino, to the court, for 
the purpose of tempting the Prince 
into a hearty laugh, which it seems 
is the only means of accomplishing 
his recovery. It may easily be ima- 
gined, that when these outlines were 
cleverly filled up by parodies of the 
peculiarities of both, and by a carica- 
ture of their manner and personal ap- 
rance,such a melange could hard- 

y fail to be amusing enough to an 
Italian audience; and, accordingly, 
Gozzi’s capriccio was received with 
enthusiastic applause. To his sur- 
prise, however, he found that that 
part of his piecewhich he had intended 
as a mere groundwork and vehiclefor 
his satire, was received, if possible, 
with more approbation -than his pa- 
rodies and satirical sallies them- 
selves, All the fairy machinery he 
had at first set down as the mere 
balaam of the piece, and accordingly, 
without giving himself the least trou- 
ble in the way of arrangement or 
embellishment, he had inserted it 
literally as he found it in the nur- 
sery original. The fairy Creonta, for 
instance, summons her Dog: “ Go 
bite the thief who stole my oranges.” 
The Dog replies, “ Why should I 
bite him? he gave me something to 
eat, while you have kept me here 
months and years dying of hunger.” 

“ ” . 

—“ Rope, Rope,” says the Fairy; 
“bind the thief who stole my 
oranges.”—“ Why should I bind 
him,” replies the Rope, “ who hung 
me in the sun to dry, while you 
have left me for months and years 
to moulder in a corner?” As a last 
resource, the Fairy appeals to the 
Iron Gate of the Castle. “Crush 


the thief who stole my oranges ;” 
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but the Gate, as obstinate as its 
companions, answers, in a creaking 
tone of voice, “ Why should I crush 
him who oiled me, while you have 
left me here to rust ?” 

During all these extravagances, the 
Count found to his surprise that the 
Venetian public sat rapt in mute at- 
tention ;—and the admiration and 
enthusiasm rose to its height when 
the oranges, on being cut open by 
Traffaldino, exhibited to view three 
princesses, two of whom immedi- 
ately died of thirst, while the third, 
by the timely application of cold 
water, survived to become the happy 
bride of the hereditary Prince of 
Diamonds. Gozzi immediately per- 
ceived the firm hold which these 
recollections of infancy maintain over 
children of a larger growth ; and how 
easily, by the aid of graceful versifica- 
tion and imposing scenery, they may 
be turned to dramatic account. Ac- 
cordingly, he adopted the judicious 
rule of striking out in future every 
thing which he had formerly thought 
particularly fine; confined himself to 
the simple bona fide exhibitions of 
his fairy marvels; and being deter- 
mined that the Venetian public 
should be at no loss for a liberal sup- 
ply of such sources of amusement, 
the Blue Monster, the Green Bird, 
the Stag King, the Lady Serpent, 
Zobeide, the King of the Genii, with 
a host of others appearing in quick 
succession, and played with all the 
talent, humour, and power of ex- 
tempore allusion, for which the Sac- 
chi company was so celebrated, for 
a time fascinated the lively inhabi- 
tants of the City of the Sea, and 
even so lately as 1801, still took their 
turn as stock pieces on the Venetian 
boards. But more of the Venetian- 
Dalmatian Count anon. 

Tieck had read Gozzi’s dramas 
with much admiration. Their grace- 
ful ease, the brilliancy and fertility of 
imagination which they displayed, 
had captivated his fancy. But it natu- 
rally occurred to him, that Gozzi had 
taken matters rather too much au 
pied de la lettre ; had addressed him- 
self too purely to the imagination, 
based his plots too exclusively on the 
marvellous, and that it would be 
quite possible to combine the charm 
of a nursery fable, and all the dreams 
and associations of childhood, with 
scenes of interest which might find 
an echo in the bosom of manhood, 
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with ions and incidents such as 
this visible diurnal sphere affords ;— 
and thus, 


“ To clothe the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


In Tieck’s view, the marvellous of 
the Nursery Tale was to be reduced 
as nearly as possible to the standard 
of common life; no longer to remain 
the moving pencinle of the story, 
but only occasionally to manifest it- 
self in fitful glimpses, sufficient to 
remind the reader or spectator, that 
an invisible agency, like a thread of sil- 
ver tissue, pervaded and ran through 
the whole web of human existence. 
The main interest was to rest on hu- 
man passions, crimes, or follies, and 
the ever-springing changes which the 
ordinary course of real life exhibits. 
The difficulty, therefore, was in such 
a case to find a subject which should 

ossess the airy charm of a Nursery 

ale, and yet where the human in- 
terest should not be entirely merged 
in the allegorical or the marvellous ; 
—some neutral ground on which in- 
fancy and manhood might shake 
hands; and where the influence of 
the good and evil passions which 
sway the heart within, should blend 
and harmonize naturally with the 
agency of spells or spirits from with- 
out. Such a subject seemed to be 
presented by Bluebeard, 

It was but transferring the scene 
from Asia to Europe—exhibiting the 
characters on a back ground of chi- 
valry—substituting the monastery 
and the castle for the mosque and 
the seraglio; attiring Bluebeard in 
a helmet instead of a turban; ex- 
changing the despotism of the East 
for the feudal tyranny and oppres- 
sion of Germany, and the thing was 
done to his hand. Daughters were 
as commonly brought to sale under 
the holy Roman Empire, as in Bagdat 
or Cairo; necromancy was as much 
the order of the day in the one as 
the other; wives now and then dis- 
appeared in a German Burg as well 
as in a Turkish harem; curiosity was 
a failing not confined to Europe ; all 
this, in short, required no alteration; 
Bluebeard seemed to conform him- 
self to the custom of the country as 
naturally as if he had been native, 
and to the manner born. 
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One reason for this, though perha 
Tieck was not aware of it, might 
be, that the story of Bluebeard was 
after all founded on fact, and that 
Bluebeard was, in truth, a French- 
man of the fifteenth century. Tieck 
took the story from Perrault’s Fairy 
Tales, most of which are borrowed 
from Straparolas (1550, 1554), and 
all of them, we believe, with the ex- 
ception of Bluebeard, either from 
Straparola, the Pentamerone, or some 
other Italian source. But the sub- 
ject of Bluebeard was to be found 
nearer home. Report ascribes the 
honour of being its original to the 
famous or rather infamous Gilles de 
Laval Marechal de Retz, executed 
and burnt in 1440 for crimes, of 
which the monstrous and almost in- 
credible record slumbers in the ar- 
chives of Nantes, and the royal libra- 
ry of Paris. The boundless wealth, 
the dealings in magic, the murders 
of immense numbers of young per- 
sons of both sexes, his demoniacal 
atrocities and debaucheries, and 
his terrible end, long rendered him 
a source of horror and disgust, till 
his name, or rather some features 
of his character, became interwoven 
even with the nursery legends of the 
time. From some of these, aided a 
little by his own imagination, Per- 
rault appears to have composed the 
tale which has stimulated the curio- 
sity, and shaken the nerves of so 
many of the rising generation since 
his time. 

. There was little difficulty on the 
whole, therefore, in transplanting the 
scene of Bluebeard to the banks of 
the Rhine, and changing the three- 
tailed Bashaw of Colman, into the 
German Ritter; while all the old 
features of the tale, even to the ma- 
gical practices and secret murders 
of the gloomy feudal chieftain, were 
accurately preserved. The great aim 
of Tieck throughout is evidently to 
keep down the marvellous as much 
as possible, so as even to render it 
doubtful whether there be any mar- 
vel in the case after all; to pitch 
every thing ona subdued and natural 
key, and to produce his catastrophes 
by motives and incidents arising na- 
turally out of the contrasted charac- 
ters of his piece.* 

This is peculiarly the case with 





* The very names of the characters are selected on this homely principle: Peter, 
Simon, Anthony, Anne, Bridget, Agnes, instead of the high sounding and romantic 
appellatives which distinguish an ordinary German Ritter Roman. 
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the hero, the German _ representa- 
tive of Bluebeard, Peter Berner him- 
self, At first we see in him nothing 
but an ordinary feudal chief of the 
time, brief and calm in speech, pru- 
dent in council, valiant in war, cruel 
or lenient as suits his purposes; 
rather an admirer of the fair sex, 
sensitive on the subject of his blue- 
beard, which he feels to be his weak 

oint; not without a perception of 
rie ; and, on the whole, a favour- 
ite with his vassals. It is only as we 
draw near the close, that by hints and 
glimpses we begin to perceive the se- 
cret ferocity of temperament which 
burns under this outward crust of 
calmness of deportment. Peter Ber- 
ner indulges in no harangues against 
curiosity and its consequences, he 
makes no boast of his past achieve- 
ments, he allows the dead to rest, 
but he is not the less determined, if 
necessary, to make short work with 
the living. He is agitated by no pas- 
sion, affected by no fears, tormented 
by no remorse. He has been ac- 
tuated all his life only by one prin- 
ciple, that of trampling under foot, 
without hesitation, every thing which 
stands in the way of his will; and 
the crimes to which this unalterable 
resolve may have led, he does not 
regard as crimes, because any other 
line of conduct would have appear- 
ed to him as folly. 

The subsidiary characters are 
grouped about him with much di- 
versity of feature and situation. Even 
the character of the sisters ;—Agnes, 
the giddy, childish, and thoughtless 
bride and intended victim of Berner, 
with scarcely any wish beyond that of 
gay clathes and gilded apartments ; 
and Anne, more serene, reflecting, 
and impassioned, thinking constantly 
of her lover, who thinks much more 
of tournaments and adventures than 
of her, are discriminated by light, yet 


decided touches. The brothers, too,. 


are ably drawn, and the peculiarities 
of their character are made to exer- 
cise a natural and important influence 
on the progress of the drama ; the one 

rudent and farseeing; the second a 

ight-hearted, light-headed, and thick- 
sculled adventurer; the third, a hy- 
pochondriacal dreamer, whom even 
the rubs and shocks of the world 
about him are scarcely sufficient to 
awaken from his reverie, and who, 
out of the hanging of the hitige'of a 
door, or the stuff that his morning 
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dreams are made of, can find, matter 
for an hour’s meditation. But why 
should we try to describe in our dull 
prose what Tieck has painted with so 
much more clearness and liveliness 
in his own ? 

We pass over the first act, which 
does little towards the advancement 
of the piece. It is occupied almost 
entirely with an expedition under- 
taken by the brothers of Wallenrod, 
with the view of surprising the ter- 
ror of the surrounding country, Peter 
Berner, in which expedition, how- 
ever, it turns out, that the conspira- 
tors are themselves surprised, de- 
feated without difficulty, and made 
prisoners by the redoubtable pro- 
prietor of the blue beard. Its chief 
merit, which, however, is entirely 
episodical, is the humorous contrast 
of the professional fool of the fami- 
ly, with the professional wise man 
or counsellor of the neighbourhood ; 
the wit and good sense turning out, 
in the end, to be entirely on the side 
of the fool, the folly on the side of 
the counsellor; a view of the case, 
which, though scouted at first with 
much contempt, begins to dawn at 
last, even on the obtuse intellects of 
Heymon and Conrade von Wallen- 
rod. : 

In the second act, however, we 
find ourselves at the Castle of Fried- 
heim, where Sisters Anne, and Ag- 
nes, are endeavouring to while away 
a tedious hour by music and conver- 
sation, now and then enlivened by 
a little gentle malice towards each 
other. 


« Agnes (with a lute.) Now, listen, dear 
sister, see if I can play this air now. 

Année. You have no turn for masic. 
You will never play in life. 

Agnes. And why not I as well as 
others? Come now, listen. 


In the blasts of winter 

Are the sere leaves sighing, 
And the dreams of love 
Faded are and dying. 
Cloudy shadows flying 
Over field and plain, 

Sad the traveller hieing 
Through the blinding rain, 
Overhead the moon 

Looks into the vale ; 

From the twilight forest 
Comes a song of wail. 

** Ah! the winds have wafted 


“ “My faithless love away, 
«Swift as lightning flashes 
Fled Life’s golden ray, 
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1) wlierefore camé the vision, 
Or why $6 ‘brief its Stay ! 


Once, with pinks and toses 
Were my temples shaded ; 
Now tiie flowers are withered, 
Now the trees are faded ; 

Now the Spring departed, 
Yields to winter’s sway, 

And my Love false hearted, 
He is far away.” 


Life so dark and wilder’d, 
What remains for thee? 
Hope and memory bringing 
Joy or grief to me ;— 

Ah! for them the bosom 
Open still must be! 


Anne. Better than I thought. * 

Agnes, Canst tell me why in all these 
ditties there is always so much of love ? 
Have these song-makers no otlier sub- 
ject to harp upon? 

Anne. They think it one with which 
every one must sympathize. 

Agnes. Not I. Nothing wearies me 
more than these eternal complaints. But, 
come, explain to me what this love is— 
I can make nothing of it. 

Anne. Nay, prithee, dear sister ! 

Agnes. How long has he been gone— 
three years ? 

Anne. Ab! 

Agnes. There you sit and sigh, where 
you should be telling your story like a 
girl of sense. 

Anne, I am but a poor story-teller. 

Agnes. Well, but —seriously — this 
love must be a very sttange affair. 

Anne. Well for you that you compre- 
hend it not. 

Agnes. I am always gay and cheerful. 
You are the very picture of melancholy 
—you have no sympathy with the world 
and its events—your very existence is a 
Mere outward shadow of life—but all 
has long been dead and lifeless within. 

Anne. Each has his own way—leave 
me to follow mine. 

Agnes. But how can any one be so 
insensible to joy? To me the world looks 
so kindly, so beautiful, so varied, methinks 
we can never see or know too. much of it. 
I would wish to be always in motion, tra- 
velling through unknown cities, climbing 
hills, seeing other dresses, and other man- 
ners. Then I would shut myself up in 
some palace, with the key of every cham- 
ber or cabinet in my hand, I would open 
them one after the other, take out the 
beautiful atid rare jewels, carry them to 
the window, gaze at them till I was 
tired ; then fly to the next, and so.on, and 
on, without end. ‘ 

Anne. And so grow old? So labour 
through a weary unconnected life ? 
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ort 
Agnes. I understand you not. But, 
in trath, I have often thought if I were 
to arrive at some strange castle, where 
every thing was new to me, how I should 
hurry from one chamber to another, al- 
ways impatient, always curious—how I 
should make myself acquainted by degrees 
with every article of furniture it contain- 
ed! Here I know every nail by heart. 
Anne. Give me the lute a moment. 


(Sings. ) 
O well with him that in the arms 
Of love can sink to rest ; 
No danger harms, no care alarms, 
The quiet of his breast. 


No change is here, no doubt or fear, 
To mar his tranquil lot ; 

The present joy is all too near, 
The past is all forgot. 


With warmer caressing, 
Lip to lip pressing, 

The warmer the longer, 
Each moment that flies, 
Draws closer and stronger, 
Love’s gentlest of ties., 


Agnes.- That is one of those ditties 
which are more easily sung than under- 
stood. 


Enter ANTHONY. 


Anth, A strange household to be sure ! 
Singing in every room; Simon walking 
about, and gazing at the walls; Leopold 
preparing to ride on some mad adven- 
ture. Faith, if I were not here to keep the 
whole together, our establishment would 
be scattered like chaff before the wind. 

Agnes. To be sure. As you are the 
eldest of the family, you are bound to have 
understanding enough for us all. 

Anth. Do you know what is in Leo- 
pold’s head ? 

Agnes» What can it be ? 

Anne. Something absurd, I am certain. 

Agnes. You call many things absurd 
which are not so. 


Enter LEOPOLD. 


Leo. Now, good-bye fora time ;. I rust 
leave you for.a day or two. 

Anih. Where are you going ? 

Leo. I don’t exactly know. My no- 
tion, dear brother, has always been this, 
—that a man makes his life a burdén 
when he considers every step he takes 
too minutely. Begin as we like, it all 
comes to the same thing; it is good Juck 
or mischance that makes our, plans wise 
or foolish. 

Anth. Brother, such language becomes 
not a man, 
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Leo. Not a man, I dare say, according 
to your notion ; an old superannuated ani- 
mal, who has passed over youth as over 
some bridge which was to fall, once for all, 
behind him; and who within the precincts 
of age, sits down delighted to put ona 
gtave face, deal in sober counsel, listen 
when other men speak, and find fault with 
every thing about him. A man, such as 
you would make, would censure the cat 
for instance, if he did not catch his mice 
according to his notions, and in the most 
approved fashion. I always hated to 
hear people say—He acts like a man— 
he is a model of a man—for ten to one 
but these heroes were mere overgrown 
children—creatures that creep through 
the world on all fours, and only meet 
with more stumblingblocks by trying to 
avoid them. And yet the bystanders ex- 
claim, Lord, what a deal of experience 
he has got ! 

Anth. That portrait, I am to under- 
stand, is intended for me ? 

Leo. Oh! no. You have more sense 
about you, though you won’t admit it, 
even to yourself. But most men, now, 


think your thoroughpaced plodder must 
be a more sensible fellow than your hop, 
skip, and jump man, and yet the differ- 
ence between them is only in their mo- 


tion. 

Anth. You will admit, however, that 
with the latter many things are constantly 
going wrong. 

Leo. Naturally enough! because he 
undertakes a great many things. Your 
slow-going fellow cannot go wrong, be- 
eause he spends all his time in calcula- 
ting, and thrusting out all his feelers on 
all sides before he ventures a step. Ah, 
brother, if we could see, for instance, how 
all is arranged, and set to rights for us be- 
fore hand, would we not be tempted to 
laugh, think ye, at our deep-laid plans ? 

Anth. A pleasant philosophy. 

Leo. But I must break off, and take 
my leave. I feel so cheerful, I am sure 
I shall be fortunate. 


Enter Son. 

Simon. So you are going, brother? 

Leo. Tam, 

Simon. 1 don’t think the circumstances 
are favourable. 

Leo. How so? 

Simon. There is such a moving, and 
howling, and scudding among the clouds. 
Agnes. How do you mean, brother ? 

Anth. As he usually does—he does 
not know why, but he thinks so. 

Simon. One frequently cant tell why he 
anticipates misfortune ; yet there is some- 
thing within which 

Leo. Well? 
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Simon. Ah! how can I explain such 
a thing to you! 

Anth. Among these half-witted crea- 
tures one might almost turn crazed him- 
self. 

Leo.. Well, since you can’t éxplain it, 
I may go. When I come back, I'll take 
your advice. [ Exit. 

Anth. His wildness is sure to lead 
him into some other scrape. 

Simon. No doubt. 

Anne. How do you feel, brother ? 

Simon. Well—I have been thinking 
of many things this morning. There 
may be many changes soon. 

Anne. How so? 

Anth. Do not ask him. It would be 
labour lost. He knows just as little as 
you; and observation only keeps his folly 
alive, which otherwise would have died 
long ago for want of nourishment. 

Agnes. But let him speak, brother !— 

Anth. As you will,—so you don’t con- 
demn me to listen to his talk. [Evzit. 

Simon. I can speak with more com- 
fort now that Anthony is gone. He is 
always shrugging his shoulders when 
things are not according to his own ne- 
tions; and yet he has a most limited 
understanding. He is like the mass of 
men, who blame without knowing why, 
and often merely because the subject is 
above their comprehension. 

Anne. True. 

Simon. And yet one would think that 
the very reason for bestowing a little 
more attention upon it; when we are 
learning nothing new, what we learn- 
ed before begins to fade in us. 

Agnes. Brother Simon speaks exceed- 
ing wisely to-day. 

Simon. It is only that you seldom un- 
derstand me. This appears to you wise, 
because you may have thought something 
of the same kind yourself. 

Agnes. What is understanding, then ? 

Simon. Why, that our understandings 
can’t very easily comprehend; but it is 
certain that, like an onion, it has a num- 
ber of skins; each of these is called an 
understanding, and the last, the kernel 
of the whole, is the true understanding 
itself. They are the truly intelligent 
who in their thoughts employ not the 
mere outer rind, but the kernel itself; 
but with most men, prudent as they 


. think themselves, nothing but the very 


outermost skin is ever set in motion— 
and such is brother Anthony. 

Agnes. Ha, ha! odd enough. An 
onion and the understanding, what a 
comparison! And how then does bro- 
ther Leopold think ? 

Simon. Not at all—he thinks only 
with the tongue; and as other men eat 
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to support existence, so he talks inces- 
santly to supply him with thought. What 
he has said the one moment he has for- 
gotten the next; his thoughts are like 
vegetables, they are cropped the instant 
they show a green leaf above the ground, 
and so shoot on till summer, when they 
are left to run to seed; and so with 
Leopold, when his summer is over, and 
he gossips no more, the people will say 
of him, There! what an excellent fa- 
ther of a family ! 

Agnes. And how do you think, bro- 
ther? , 

Simon, I—that is the difficulty—that 
is what vexes me; to conceive how it is 
we think! Observe, that which was 
thought must itself, think; a puzzle 
enough to drive a sensible man mad. 

Agnes. How so? 

Simon. You do not understand me at 
present, because such ideas never occur- 
red to yourself. Endeavour to compre- 
hend:—I think, and with the instrument 
by which I think, I am to think how 
this thinking machine itself is framed. 
The thing is impossible ; for that which 
thinks can never be comprehended by 
itself. 

Agnes. It is very true—such notions 
are enough to drive a man mad. 

Simon. Well then—and do you ask 
why it is that I am melancholy ?” 


The conversation is shortly after 
interrupted by the announcement of 
the intended visit of Peter Berner, 
who, having long heard of the fame 
of the beauties of Friedheim, has 
come in person to judge for himself. 
Some vague reports, asthe sudden 
deaths of his wives, and his own 
gloomy temper, had reached Fried- 
heim ; but, in the mind of the giddy 
Agnes, these weigh little against the 
prospect of a rich establishment, and 
that of rummaging among the secrets 
and treasures of Berner’s castle. 
When the new suitor urges his pro- 
posals, she hesitates for a little, 
| eepe his beard, the loneliness of 

is castle, the shortness of the time 


allowed her for decision; but long 
before the interview in the garden 
is over, it is evident her mind is 
made up. 
will be the sixteenth Mrs Shuffle- 


“ We see how it is,—she 


ton.” The truth is, Peter pleads his 
case remarkably well; and we re- 
commend the general outline of his 
statement as a model to young gen- 
tlemen who are about to rush upon 
their fate by “ popping the ques- 
tion.” Probatum est. 
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Peter BERNER, AGNES. 


Agnes. Knight, you are pressing. 

Peter. How otherwise shall I try to 
gain your love? 

Agnes. You love me, then—as you 
tell me? 

Peter. From my heart, lady. 

Agnes. But what do you call love? 

Peter. If you feel it not, I cannot de- 
scribe it to you. 

Agnes. So I hear from all who call 
themselves in love, 

Peter. Because it is the truth ;—do 
you doubt my sincerity? 

Agnes. Oh no! not so; but—— 


ANTHONY enters. 


Peter. I speed but indifferently with 
my wooing, knight. 

Anth. How? 

Peter. Your fair sister believes not 
my words. 

Agnes. You are pleased to say so. 

Peter, Iam no orator; I am a rough 
man, born and brought up amidst arms 
and tumult; fair speeches are not at my 
command; I can only say I love, and 
with that my whole stock of oratory is 
atanend. Yet those who say little are 
more to be trusted than many who deal 
at once in fine-spun phrases and false 
hearts. If I cannot express myself grace- 
fully, I have but to learn the art of lying, 
and that may count for something. So 
believe me, then, when I say 1 love you 
from my heart. 

Agnes. And what if I do believe you? 

Peter. A strange question! Then you 
must love me in return. Or perhaps it 
is—how shall 1 express myself—my fi- 
gure, my appearance is not inviting 
enough—or rather is disagreeable? It is 
true, there is something about me which 
strikes one as singular till they know me; 
but that surely could be no reason for 
rejecting an honourable man. Honesty 
is better than a fair outside. What if I 
have a bluish, aye, or a blue beard, as 
people say—still that is better than no 
beard at all. 

Anth. Well, sister— 

Peter. Perhaps you think — though 
that would be an inhuman superstition— 
that I must be something different, some- 
thing meaner than other men, because’ 
my beard is not of the most approved 
colour. Ladies know how to change the’ 
colour of theirs ; and for your love I will 
do as much for mine. Can man do 
more ? 
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Agnes, You miscoustrue my hesita- 
ion. 

Peter. You need only say, Yes or No. 
All the rest is but the preface to these. 
Now, lady. 

Agnes. I must have time. The lone- 
liness of your castle, too, terrifies me. 

Peter. That can be easily remedied. 
If my society be not enough, we can in- 
vite company,—people of all kinds— 
though you will soon tire of them. But 
time will not hang heavy on your hands. 
If you love novelties or strange curiosi- 
ties, you will find plenty at my castle, 
which will employ you long enough. In 
my travels and in my campaigns, I have 
picked up many things which amuse even 
me in an idle hour. 

Agnes, May I take my sister Anne 
with me ? 

Peter. With much pleasure, if she will 
accompany you.” 


The consent is at last given—the 
marriage is over—with many evil 
forebodings on the part of Simon. 
The brothers accompany the new- 
married pair part of the way to- 
wards Berner’s Castle, and leave 
them at an inn at no great distance 
from their journey’s end. Peter ad- 
dresses his wife— 


“You have not spoken a word, Agnes? 

Agnes. I must confess, the tears came 
rushing into my eyes, so that I could:not 
utter a word. 

Peter. Wherefore do you weep? 

Agnes. My brothers, they are gone; 
who knows if I shall ever see them again? 

Peter. She who loves her husband truly, 
must forget both brothers and sisters. 
We are now left to ourselves. Kiss me, 
Agnes. 

Agnes. If we ure to travel farther, do 
not, [ pray you, urge on your horse so 
fearfully; the poor creature is almost 
sinking beneath you. 

Peter. He will enjoy his stall the more. 
It is only after severe toil that rest ap- 
pears to us as rest. Mind him no farther, 
child, 

Agnes. But you may fall. 

Peter. I have often fallen; it matters 
not. 

Agnes. You terrify me. 

Peter. ’Tis well; that is 
your love. 

Agnes. .In truth, now that I am alone 
with you, I could find it,in. my:heart to 
be afraid. > 


a@ proof of 


Peter, Indeed! I am. not sorry for its: 
But you will become.aecustomed to me: 


by. degrees, cMild. 
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Agues. ‘Tie country hereabout is very 
wild... That,mill,- yonder in the valley, 
sounds fearfully im this solitude. Ah! 
see, yonder are my brothers riding up the 
mountain side. 

Peter. My eyes do not reach so far. 

Agnes. As Trode down Idid not think 
the spot was so near where we were to 
part. 

Peter. Drive these things out of your 
thoughts. 

Agnes. Before I had ever travelled, 
there was nothing I longed for so anxious- 
ly as a long journey; I thought of no- 
thing but beautiful, incredibly beautiful, 
countries, castles and towers with won- 
drous battlements, their gilded roofs 
sparkling in the morning sun; steep rocks, 
and wide prospects from their tops; al- 
ways new faces; leafy forests, and lonely 
winding footpaths, through green laby- 
rinths echoing to the nightingale’s song: 
and now, every thing is so different, I 
grow more and more fearful the farther 
I wander from my home. 

Peter. We shall meet with some re- 
markable scenes still. 

Agnes. Look at those waste dreary 
fields yonder, those bleak sandy hills, 
over which the dark rain-clouds are ga- 
thering. 

_ Peter. My castle has a more pleasant 
site, 

Agnes., Ah! it begins to rain; the sky 
grows darker and darker. 

Peter. We must to horse; we shall be 
too late, Where is your sister? Call 
her, and cease whining. Come, our 
horses are already fed. [£zeunt.” 


The fourth act passes at the castle 
of Berner. Agnes has begun to get 
accustomed to his revolting aspect 
and gloomy temper; nay, to feel for 
him something akin to love. She 
has heard a thousand stories from the 
old housekeeper, Mechthilde, of the 
treasures and curiosities which the 
castle contains; her curiosity is 
roused to the highest pitch, but, con- 
trolled by the awe in which she holds 
her husband, she has not ventured 


' to ask the fulfilment of his promise. 


The opportunity, however, of grati- 
fying her curiosity unexpectedly oc- 
curs. Peter announces his intention 
of leaving the castle for a few days, 
to meet another of those feudal -in- 
roads, to which his riches and his 
remorseless temper continually éx- 
posed him. 


“Peter... During my absence, Agnes, I 
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shall place all my keys in your keeping. 
Here. \ In a few days I intend to return. 
You may amuse yourself during the in- 
terval with looking at those rooms which 
I have not yet shewn to you. Six cham- 
bers are open to you. But the seventh, 
which this golden key opens, remains 
closed—for you. Have you understood 
me? 

Agnes. Perfectly. 

Peter. Agnes, be not tempted to open 
that seventh chamber. 

Agnes. Surely not. 

Peter. I might take the key with me; 
and then it were impossible; but I will 
trust you. You will not be so foolish. 
Now, farewell! 

Agnes. Farewell! 

Peter. If I return, and find you have 
been in the forbidden room— 

Agnes. Be not so warm for no pur- 
pose. I will not enter it, and there’s an 
end. 

Peter, That will be seen when I return, 

[ Exit. 

Agnes. Now, then, I have it in my 
power to see those long-wished for curi- 
osities! Absurd! to think that when six 
chambers, with their treasures, are open, 
we should think of longing after the 
seventh; that would indeed be a childish 
curiosity! But bow passionate he gets 
about every thing; I should not like to 
meet him the first time I have done any 
thing against his will. 


ANNE enters. 

Agnes. How are you, sister—better? 

Anne. Somewhat. 

Agnes. I have got the keys of the rooms 
at Jast. My husband is gone! 

Anne. So? 

Agnes. Into one of them we must not 
enter. No admission for you into the 
seventh, Anne, 

Anne. I care not. 

Agnes. He has strictly forbidden it. 

Anne. I have no anxiety for it. 

Agnes, Are you not rejoiced then ? 

Anne. Wherefore ? 

Agnes, That I have got the keys. 

Anne. If you are rejoiced, I am so too. 

Agnes, ( At the window.) There he is 
riding off with his followers. (Opens the 
window. ) Good fortune go with you. Re- 
turn soon. 

(Trumpets from without.) 

Anne. How gaily they ride forth? Hea- 
ven grant they may return as gaily ! 

Agnes.. Why should they not ? 

Anne. -The;end is not alwaysso happy 
as the beginning ; new clothes wear out ; 
the green tree becomes sere; the even-- 
ing often does not fulfil the promise of the 
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dawn ; joyfully does the youth commence» 
what advancing years soon sternly forbid ; 
and often apparent good luck is but the 
prelude to misfortune. 

Agnes. You make my heart beat, sister. 

Anne. I feel melancholy to-day. 

Agnes. See, what procession is this 
passing by? 

Anne. A peasant’s wedding. 

Agnes. How happy the people seem ! 
They salute us. A song! 


Sone from without. 
O happy, when weary days are past, 
Who rests in his true love’s arms at last; 
For him the tale 
Of the nightingale, 
It sounds more gaily from bush and yale. 
CuHorus. 
From bush and vale 
Love’s joyous tale, 
In the sweet-voiced note of the nightin- 
gale. 
( The music grows more and more dis 
tant, and at last is hushed. ) 


Agnes. Sister, you weep. 

Anne, The music— 

Agnes. It sounds so cheerfully. 

Anne. Not to me. 

Agnes. But you are never cheerful. 

Anne. Ah! in those days when he 
used to play his lute under my window, 
and a light and distant echo repeated its 
tones! How the moon used to shine 
down on all, and I saw nothing but hint, 
heard nothing but his song, which floated 
through the lonely night like a white swan 
upon some gloomy water.—O sister, ne- 
ver, never, can I forget him. 

Agnes. Was he so dear to you? 

Anne. More than words—-more than 
the sweetest music can express. His 
presence used to fall upon my heart as 
when the ruddy morning rises on the 
earth after a stormy night, and sheds its 
peaceful dew on the tempest-shaken trees 
and flowers—and the clouds take to flight 
before the golden beams of the sun. Ah! 
sister, forgive me these tears. 

Agnes. Come—endeavour to amuse 
yourself; here are the keys. Be cheerful. 

Anne. Kind sister! 

Agnes. We will call the old woman to 
go with us. She knows every thing. 

Anne. As you'will, but I confess I like 
her not. ‘ 

Agnes. True. She is ugly enough, and 
her croaking voice very disagreeable ; but 
these are the defects of age—she cannot 
help them. Come, come-I am dying 
with curiosity to see every nee 


é 
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Scene ITI. 


Hall in Berner’s Castle. 

AGNES, ANNE, MECHTHILDE (the house- 
keeper), Servants carrying away sup- 
per- : 

Agnes. My head is perfectly giddy with 

all the wonders I have seen. I feel as if 

the whole had been a dream. 

Anne. The senses grow weary at last, 
and variety itself becomes monotony. 

Anne. Mechthilde is getting sleepy. 

* Mech. Yes, children; I commonly go 

to bed at this hour, and then sleep comes 

to me without an effort. 

Agnes. Then goto bed. I will sit up 
a little. The moon shines so clear, I 
will walk a while and take the air on the 
balcony. 

Mech. Take care of the bats, they are 
flying about at this season. 

Agnes. We never once thought of the 
Seventh Room, and yet the knight was 
so anxious about it; I daresay, after all, 
there is nothing in the least remarkable 
about it. 

Mech. Likely not. 

Agnes. How! were you never in it? 

Mech. Never. 

Agnes. That is strange: Take the 
keys with you, mother; we shall not 
need them longer. 

Mech. Willingly. 

Agnes. Men have their secrets too, as 
well as women. 

Mech. Still more so; only they won’t 
confess it. 

Agnes. Give me back the keys. 

Mech. Here they are. 

Agnes. The Knight might be displea- 
sed—as he gave them into my own hands. 

Anne. Now, good-night, sister, I go to 
bed. 

Mech. I wish you a happy repose. 

Exeunt. 

Agnes. What a lovely night! How 
people talk of the curiosity of women, 
and yet here it is in my power to enter 
the forbidden chamber when I please. 
I made the keys be returned to me, part- 
ly, that my husband might not think I 
could not trust my own strength of mind. 
And yet, if I should yield to the tempta- 
tion, no human being would ever know 
that Y had been in the room; no farther 
evil would come of it. My sister, the 
preacher of morality, is asleep. J wish 
to heaven I had left the keys with that 
hideous old woman! The whole, I see, 
is arranged for the purpose of trying me 
—I shall not allow myself to be so easi- 
ly ensnared. (Walks up and down.) 
The old woman, herself, has never been 
in the room. The Knight must have 
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something strange init. I'll think on’t 
no more. (She goes to the window. ) 
If I could only imagine why it was for- 
bidden to me? Thekeyisof gold—the 
others are not. It must be the costliest 
chamber of all, and he wishes to surprise 
me with it some time or.other. Non- 
sense! Why should I not see it now? 
There is nothing I detest more than 
these attempts at surprising one into 
pleasure. You can enjoy nothing, just 
because you see beforehand all the pre- 
parations that have been made for it! 
Agnes! Agnes! be on your guard—what 
torments you at present is neither more 
nor less than female curiosity! And why 
should I not be a woman as well as 
others? I should like to see the man in 
my situation who would not be curious. 
My sister would be as much so as I, 
if her head were not incessantly filled 
with love; but if she were to take it into 
her head that her Reinhold was con- 
cealed in that chamber, she would ask 
me for the key upon her knees. Ah, 
people are only accommodating to their 
own weaknesses. And, after all, it may 
be no weakness in me; something may 
be concealed in that chamber on which 
my happiness depends. I almost begin 
to think so. I wil/look in;—how should 
he ever know that I have been there? 
There must be some reason for this 
strong prohibition, and he should have 
told me what it was, then my compli- 
ance would have been an intelligent obe- 
dience instead of blind subjection—a pro- 
cedure against which my whole heart re- 
volts. Am I not a fool to hesitate so 
long? The thing is a trifle not worth so 
much trouble. (She takes the key.) Why 
do I not go on? If he should return 
while Iam in the chamber? It is night, 
and ere he could ascend the stairs, I 
should easily be in my own room—be- 
sides, he will not be back for some days 
yet. He should have kept his keys if 
he did not intend that I should enter. 
( Goes out with a light. ) 


Enter Ciavus the Fool, and the Coun- 
SELLOR, 


Well, how do you like your residence 
at the Castle ? 

Coun. I scarcely know. I have slept till 
this moment, I was so weary. How clear 
the stars shine! 

Claus. Can you read in the stars? 

Coun. I wish I had learned; it must 
be a pleasant employment at night. 

Claus. One can read their fate in 
them. 

Coun. At times. 

Claus, Do you believe in ghosts? 

Coun, O yes! 
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Claus. This is the very witching time 
of night. 

Coun. The very time for any spirit 
who is inclined to walk. I shall go to 
bed again. 

Claus. I thought you had slept your 
sleep out. 

Coun. I mean on account of the ghosts. 
It has a bad appearance to be found by 
them awake at this hour. 

Claus. Go then. 

(A door is shut to with force. ) 

Coun. Do you hear? (Runs off: ) 


AGNES enters, pale and trembling. 


Claus. What is the matter, gracious 
lady ? 

Agnes. Nothing, nothing—get me a 
glass of cold water. (Claus goes out. 
She sinks into a chair.) Am 1 alone 
where am I1?—God in Heaven! How 
my heart beats—even to my throat. 

(Cavs comes with water. ) 

Agnes. Put it there; I cannot drink 
yet. Now go, go, there is nothing the 
matter with me. Go—/( Claus goes out. ) 
I know not how I came hither. (She 
drinks. ) lam betternow. Itisdeep night— 
the rest areasleep. ( She looks atthe hey. ) 
Here is a dark-red, a bloody spot ; was it 
there before? Ah, no! I let it fall, All 
about me still smells of blood, ( She rubs 
the hey with her handkerchief.) twill not 
out. ’Tis strange! Ocuriosity,—accursed, 
shameful curiosity—what sin is worse 
than thine! And my husband, how looks 
he now? my husband—can I say? No, a 
frightful, a horrible monster; savage and 
hideous as a scaly dragon, from which the 
eye turns with loathing. Ah! I must to 
bed—my poor head is whirling. But the 
key—I must not leave it here—Q God 
be praised that the spot is gone! Oh! 
no, no, wretched child, here it is again on 
the other side. I know not what to do 
—where to turn—I will try if I can 
sleep. Oh, yes—sleep—sleep, dream of 
other things, forget all; that will be sweet, 
that will be delightful! (Goes out. ) 


There is a difference, as our play- 
going readers will have remarked, 
between the treatment of this scene 
by Tieck, and our distinguished and 
highly moral stage-licenser. In 
Tieck’s, to be sure, the public are 
cheated of all the horrors of the 
Blue Chamber. No groan breaks the 
stillness of the night as when the un- 
fortunate Fatima Raper = the for- 
bidden chamber of Abomelique; no 
hollow voice from within proclaims 
death to the intruder; nor do the 
yawning doors disclose the interior 
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streaked with blood, and garnished 
with sepulchres “in the midst of which 
ghastly and supernatural forms are 
seen, some in motion, some fixed ;” 
with “a large skeleton in the centre, 
seated on a tomb, with a dart in his 
hand, and over his head written in 
characters of blood ‘The Punish- 
ment of Curiosity.’” Of all this 
raw-head and bloody-bones page- 
ant, we see nothing. But was ever the 
natural progress of curiosity—the 
sophisms to which it has recourse, 
the vacillations between fear and der 
sire, the sense of duty and the long- 
ings of the sex after things denied, 
more graphically depicted? Does 
not our own curiosity seem to rise 
as we read? Do we not follow 
the retreating steps of Agnes with 
the deepest interest, with somethin 
of our ancient childish terror? An 
from her broken sentences, her dark 
hints—her terror, her confusion of 
mind, do we not picture to ourselves 
something a little more ghastly than 
the above phantasmagoria of Col- 
man ? 

The commencement of the Fifth 
Act carries us back to the Castle of 
Friedheim. 


Scene I. 


A Hall at Friedheim. 


Simon. (With a torch). He must rise 
whether he will or not, for now I know 
it for a certainty. He can escape me no 
longer. —( He knocks at a door)—Anthony! 
Anthony !—awake ! 

Anth. ( Within.) Who is there ? 

Simon, ’Tis I—Simon—your brother; 
get up quickly, I must speak to you of 
something urgent. 

Anth. Must your madness destroy to 
me the repose of midnight ? 

Simon. Speak not so, brother. You will 
repent of it. I believe he has fallen 
asleep again. What, ho!—get up— 
awake. 

Anth. Willyou never give over raving. 

Simon. Abuse me as you will—only 
rise. Rise—I will give you no rest, bro- 
ther. 

Anth. (Comes out in his night-dress. ) Tell 
me then what you want? 

Simon. Brother, I have been unable to 
sleep the whole night. 

Anth. I slept so much the sounder. 

Simon. You see my prophecies, my 
forebodings, or what you will, were more 
distinct than wont. 

Anth. What! have I risen only to lis- 
ten to your folly ? 
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Simon. I foretold to you that our bro- 
ther had carried off the daughter of Hans 
von Marloff, and so it was. The old man 
was here to complain of it last night, 

Anth. Any one might have prophesied 
that. 

Simon. And this night I have seen our 
sister weeping incessantly, and I have 
been fighting the whole night through 
with Bluebeard. 

Anth, Well—what then? 

Simon. Her life is in danger, I tell you, 
brother. That Bluebeard is a villain—in 
what I know not—but enough that he is 
so. 
Anth. Good-night, brother. Your mode 
of reasoning is too much for me. 

Simon. Is it not enough, brother, that 
you have thrown away our sister on a 
ruffian like this ? Will you now leave her in 
danger of her life? Anthony, let your fra- 
ternal heart for once be melted. Perhaps 
at this moment she casts a longing look 
for us from the window of her prison. She 
wishes that her deep sobs could reach to 
us to lure us to her assistance. —She 
wails for her brothers. And we may arrive 
only to find her dead, and stretched upon 
her bier. 

Anth. But what has awakened these 
thoughts ? 

Simon. My whole fancy is filled with 
these gloomy imaginations. I can think 
and dream of nothing cheerful. All my 
visions are of death. I.cannot rest till 
my sword has stretched this villain at my 
feet. Come, come, methinks somehow, at 
this distance, I hear my sister’s cry. How 
soon may our horses be saddled—how 
soon may we be there ? 

Anth. The maddest thing about insa- 
nity is that it infects the sane. 

Simon. You will see Iam not mistaken. 

Anth. i scarcely know how it is, I 
yield to you. 

Simon. Dress yourself. I will saddle 
the horses ;—this torch will light our way 
till the sun rises. 


Scene II. 
Besner’s Castle. 
AGNES enters with a lamp... She places 


it upon a table, and sits down, beside it, then 
takes the key from her pocket. 


Agnes. That. spot will not out. I have 
rubbed it and washedit all day, but there 


it remains... When I gaze at,it thus fix- 
edly, I sometimes think it is disappear- 
ing ;. but. when I turn my eyes to other 
objects and then look at it again, it is still 
there, and, as it were, darker than ever. 
I might tell bim I had lost it, but that 
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would raise his’ suspicions to a ‘height. 
Perhaps he may not ask me for the key. 
Perhaps he may not observe it. When I 
give it to him I will hand it to him with 
the clear side uppermost. Why should 
he think of looking at it so minutely ? 
Perhaps the spot may disappear before he 
return. Ah! if Heaven could only be 
80 gracious to me! 

Anne. (Enters.) How are you, dear 
sister ? 

Agnes. But what ifit do not disappear? 
I shall begin to think the key knows all, 
and that it is for my punishment that it 
will not be cleaned. 

Anne. Sister ! 

Agnes. God in heaven !— Who is there? 

Anne. How you start—It is I. 

Agnes. (Concealing the key with precipita- 
tion.) I did not expect 

Anne. How changed you are, Agnes, 
within these few days !—Speak tome—to 
your sister—who loves you so tenderly. 
You are feverish—Your pulse burns— 
Tell me, are you ill. 

Agnes. Nay, sister—Come, we will to 
bed again. 

Anne. Something has happened to you, 
though you will not confess it to me, 
Why will you not trust me ?—Have I 
ever deceived you ?—Have you ever found 
me treacherous—destitute of sisterly af- 
fection ? 

Agnes. (Weeping), Never,never. You 
were always good—O, better—far better 
than I! . 

Anne. Ah! not so—Often have you 
suffered from my moody humours,—For- 
give me—Can you ? 

Agnes. Do not speak so. 

Anne. I have watched you for two 
days—You do not speak—You steal 
about—You conceal yourself in a corner 
—At night you do not sleep—You sigh 
so heavily—Share your grief with me. If 
I cannot console you, I can bear your 
sorrows with you. 

Agnes. Hear me then—but you will 
blame me. 

Anne. Nay—if you have no confidence 
in me— 

Agnes. And yet perhaps you would 
yourself have done the same. . You kvow 
that from my childhood I was eyer fond 
of seeing and hearing novelties... This 
luckless passion has. deprived me of my 
happiness—perbaps of my life. 

Anne. You terrify me, 

Agnes. I could not restrain my curio- 
sity. The other night I entered the. for- 
bidden chamber. 

Anne, Well ? 

Agnes, O, would to heaven I had re- 
mained behind! Why is the human 
mind so framed, that such a prohibition 
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only operates as an incentive? I know 
not how I shall be able to relate the cir- 
cumstances to you; for, as often as 1 
think of them, a cold shudder comes 
over me. ,I opened the door with care. 
I had a light in my hand. My first re- 
solye had been only to look in, and to 
retire immediately. When I opened the 
door, I saw nothing but an empty room, 
and in the background, a green curtain, 
as if concealing an alcove or a bedcham- 
ber. I could not turn—the curtain 
looked so mysterious. Methought it 
moved—it was the current rushing in 
through the open door. A strange op- 
pressive smell pervaded ‘the apartment. 
In order to be careful, I drew out the 
key—TI advanced trembling—lI felt a se- 
cret terror that the door would close of 
itself and for ever behind me. I drew 
near to the curtain. My heart beat, but 
it was no longer with curiosity. I drew 
it back—still I saw nothing ; for the light 
threw only a weak and uncertain glimmer 
into the gloom. I advanced behind the 
curtain—and now, sister—sister—think 
of my horror! Round about on the walls 
stood six skeletons. There was blood on 
the walls—blood on the floor. A shriek 
seemed to echo from the window—it was 
myself doubtless that screamed. The 
key fell from my hands. I was deafened 
—it sounded as if the castle were crum- 
bling to the ground. Above the skele- 
tons stood inscriptions with the names of 
the murdered—the six former wives of 
Berner—with the date on which they 
were punished for their curiosity—or 
perhaps I may have but fancied that—for 
I know not when or how I came to 
my senses! O with what horrid fan- 
cies has my mind been since haunted! I 
had picked up the key—it had fallen 
among blood. I was in agony lest I 
should find the door had closed upon me. 
I rushed against the curtain, as if I were 
labouring to overturn a giant, and again 
I was alone in the desolate chamber. O 
think, sister—if I had been doomed to pass 
the night in that abode of misery—if the 
moon had shone into the bloody chamber 
— if the skeletons had moved—or if my 
fancy had imparted life to them—I should 
have dashed my head against the walls— 
I should have clasped the hideous moul- 
dering remnants in my atms—] should 
have gone distracted with terror and des- 
pair! O think—think of that, sister— 
such visions are enough to drive one 
mad, * 

Arne. Calm yourself, Agnes—It is I 
—I hold you here in my arms: 

Agnes. Ah! what avails that; when 
horrer is e0fiéir at hand? You liave but 
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to cross that threshold, and it lies before 
you. O sister, what a castle this is—a 
slaughter-house ! 

Anne. Sister, we must hence—our 
brothers must protect us. Would the 
old woman were not here? 

Agnes. Perhaps she will assist us. 

Anne. Poor child! Doubtless she is 
in league with the monster. 

Agnes. Heavens! and she so old! 

Anne. Unfortunate sister! 

Agnes. But perbaps he may not re- 
turn. But lately you made me melancholy 
with that thought—now it is almost my 
only consolation. 

Anne. But if he should return ? 

Agnes. Ab! sister, I fear me I am 
lost. That old woman! She must know 
every thing. What must be her feelings ? 
But she has a revolting aspect. When 
she thinks of a}l this—when the thought 
of that chamber of blood is present with 
her, how can she eat, drink, or sleep? 
And hehe, himself—O tell me! how 
can.a man be so.conyerted into a mon- 
ster! It all seems to me like a hideous 
vision. And yet I am spell-bound in the 
centre of this fearful picture. 

Anne. Compose yourself—if you would 
have a chance of salvation—if you would 
not lose your reason. 

Agnes. It is half- gone already. O 
Anne, it is frightful, Even when you 
were labouring to console me, methought 
it was the old woman that sate beside 
me—/grasping her.) But it is yourself— 
is it not? 

Anne, Agnes—Agnes, restrain your- 
self. Away with this madness. 

Agnes. Look on this key, that betraysall. 
Day and night I have laboured to efface 
this frightful spot, but all in vain, 

Anne. Be calm—be calm. 


MEcHTHILDE enters with a lantern. 


Anne, Are you astir so early. 

Mech. ;I have been crawling through 
all the house already, for I have a pre- 
sentiment that our master will be home 
to-day. 

Agnes. My lord? 

Mech. Your joy seems to agitate you 
strangely. But how is it, lady, that you 
too are up so early? 

Anne. My sister is not well. 

Mech. Not well! You too are pale. 
Ah! that will not please my master. I 
will sit beside you, for my sleep is by; 
at this early hour it is difficult to sleep. 

Agnes. Sit down, 

ech, We can amuse ‘ourselves with 
story-telling. Nothing serves better to 
Keep the eyes open,’ ka i when the 
stories are “somewhat te tribie. ; 
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Anne. I know none; but you may tell 
us something. 

Mech. See, the moon is going down, 
The sky is getting black and gloomy. 
Your lamp is going out ; I will place my 
lantern on the table. Truly, lady, I know 
not many, and am but an indifferent 
story-teller; but I will try. 

‘ There was once a forester who lived 
in a thick wood—so thick, that the sun- 
beams only pierced through it in broken 
beams; and when the horn blew, it 
sounded awfully in that green loneliness, 
The house of the forester lay in the very 
thickest of the wood. His children grew 
up in the wilderness, and saw nobody but 
their father, for their mother had been 
long dead. 

* At acertain period of the year, the 
father was always accustomed to shut 
himself up for a whole day in the hut; 
and then the children used to hear a 
strange noise about the house—a whi- 
ning, and shouting, and running, and ery- 
ing; in short, a disturbance as if the de- 
vil himself were abroad. At such times 
they spent their time in the hut in sing- 
ing and prayer; and their father warned 
the children carefully not to go out. 

* It happened, however, on one occa- 
sion, that he was obliged to go on a jour- 
ney during the week when that day hap- 
pened. He gave them the strongest or- 
ders not to stir out ; but the girl, partly 
through curiosity, partly that she had for- 
gotten the day, went out of the hut. Not 
far from the house, there lay a greystag- 
nant lake, round which old moss-grown 
willows stood. The girl sat down by the 
lake ; and as she looked in, she thought 
she saw strange bearded countenances 
gazing at her. The trees began to rustle ; 
something seemed to move in the dis- 
tance; the water began to boil up, to 
grow blacker and blacker, and all at onee 
something like a fish or a frog sprung up, 
and three bloody, bloody hands slowly 
rose, and pointed with their crimson 
fingers towards the girl’—— 

Agnes. Bloody! Sister, sister, for God’s 
sake! look at the old witch! See how 
her face is distorted ! Look, sister! 

Mech. Child! what is the matter? 

Agnes. Bloody, did you say? Yes, 
bloody, thou loathsome hag! Your life is 
one of blood, ye butchers, ye ruthless 
murderers! Away with her, I cannot 
bear her grinning visage opposite to me! 
Away ! So long as I am mistress here, I 
shall be obeyed. 

Mech. These are strange attacks. 

[ Exit. 





Anne. O sister, calm yourself. 
_ Agnes. You should have seen how her 
visage changed during the story. 
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Anne. You are heated—these are mere 
imaginations. 

- Agnes. Then why did she speak of 
blood? I cannot hear the word without 
going mad. : 

Anne. You must lie down again. Sleep 
may refresh you. 

Agnes. Sleep! O, no—no sleep. I 
cannot sleeps—but I will rest beside you 
—I will hold your dear hand in mine, 
while you speak consolation to me. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene IV. 


A Terrace before the Castle, with trees. On 
the right, part of the Castle, with the great 
gate, is visible. The Castle is flat-roofed, 
and surrounded with a balcony ; at the 
side a tower, to which a stair leads up. 


Anne, AGNES, upon the roof. 


Anne. How beautiful the sun has 
risen ! 

Agnes. It brings no consolation to me. 

Anne. See how the fresh and ruddy 
beam streams in yonder between the far 
hills—how the country becomes visible 
by degrees in the morning ray. 

Agnes, Oh! Anne! hastily.) 

Anne. What is it, sister ? 

Agnes, Perhaps he may not return, I 
am so agitated since that night, that your 
lightest tone falls grating on my ear, 

Anne. I meant it for the best. 

Agnes. I know it. It is that supports 
me. 

Anne. No. 

Agnes. It comes from the corner of 
the wood yonder. 

Anne. It is want of sleep which makes 
strange noises in your ear. 

Agnes. No—I hear the trumpets 
plainly. 

— (After @ pause.) I hear them 

0. 

Agnes. O, my breast beats wildly! It 
is they! I will try in the meantime to 
compose myself. Perhaps he will not be 
so enraged as [ expected. In our terror 
we are apt to overrate things. Is it not 
80, sister? 

Anne. Surely. 

Agnes. It approaches. It is my hus- 
band ! I can recognise the colours already. 

Anne. It is they. 


Martial music. A train of servants. PETER 
on horseback below. 


Peter. Ah! my wife. Good morning, 
Agnes. 
Agnes. Good morning. 
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Peter. Remain there, I will come up. 


Leave the.gates open. The others with 
the booty will be here immediately. 
[ They enter the gate. 

Agnes, He is coming here. It is he 
indeed ! 

Anne. Collect yourself, dear sister, all 
may yet be well. 

Agnes. I am sick of life: yet death is 
terrible to me. I understand not myself. 

PETER BERNER appears on the balcony. 

Agnes, I had a presentiment that you 
would come. 

Peter. I have returned sooner than I 
had calculated on. My foes are defeated, 
and rich booty has fallen into our hands. 

Agnes. Fortune seems always to ac- 
company you. 

Peter. Think you so?—And how, in 
the meantime, have you been ? 

Agnes, Quite well. 

Peter, Methinks you look pale. 

Agnes. We rose this morning so early. 


MECHTHILDE enters. 


Peter. How have you crawled up, old 
house-dragon ? 

Mech. I came to wish you joy, my lord. 

Peter. I thank you. 

Mech. The morning meal is ready. 

Peter. Good. Itisa fair prospect from 
hence. But standing at this height one 
must be wary ; sometimes the inclination 
seizes us to leap down; the depth of the 
descent lures us into the abyss. 

Anne. Women think not of such things; 
but my brother Simon would talk of it for 
hours. 

Agnes, Here are the keys; but I'll 
give you them afterwards. 

Peter, Very good. You have seen 
every thing? 

Agnes. With delight, I have satiated 
myself with wonders. 

Peter. I think you may as well give 
me them now. 

Agnes, Here. The golden one I shall 
keep. 

Peter. For what purpose? 

Agnes. As a remembrance. 

Peter. Little fool ! 

Agnes, Now, seriously, I don’t intend 
to give it you. I must try your patience 
a little. 

Peter. My patience does not bear mueh. 

Agnes. And yet we have not been so 
long married as to quarrel already. 

Peter. After a quarrel the reconcilia- 
tion is the sweeter. 

Agnes. I see you do not trust me; so 
Til ae the key a little longer in jest. 

Peter. You will give it to me—I ask 
it seriously. 

Agnes. What if I refuse? 

Peter. Then you may keep it entirely, 
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Agnes. I never saw you in such good- 
humour, 

Peter, Iam wellto-day. Every thing 
has succeeded with me. Now, childish 
wife, give me the key. 

Agnes. Here, then, 

Peter. Now we will go down to break- 
fast. 

Mech. Come, my lord. 

Peter. (Playing with the key.) - What 
is the matter ? 

Agnes. Nothing. Shall we go? 

Peter. What spot is this? 

Agnes. Aspot! Perhaps it may have 
got it just now. 

Peter. Now! hypocritical serpent. O 
Agnes! I thought not to lose you so 
soon. None of my wives left me so sud- 
denly; for to all of them my commands 
were of some force for a few weeks. But 
you 

Agnes. Ah! be not angry. 

Peter. Accursed curiosity. (He throws 
the key from him) Through thee came 
the first sin into the guiltless world, and 
still thou leadest men to sins too dark, 
too monstrous to be named. The crime 
of the first mother of mankind has poi- 
soned all her daughters, and woe to the 
deceived husband who trusts to your 
false tenderness, the feigned innocence of 
your eyes, your smiles, the pressure of 
your hands! Deceit is your trade, and 
you are beautiful only that you may the 
better deceive. Your very sex should 
be swept from the face of the earth. 
This shameless curiosity—this baseness 
of heart—this contemptible weakness of 
disposition it is, which with you dis- 
severs every tie,—-makes you break your 
plighted faith : and then, allied with cow- 
ardice, tempts you to the most ruthless 
murders, Hell itself! the very embraces 
of the devil, are the price ye pay for the 





~ indulgence of this pleasure. Enough ! 


you bave chosen your fate. 

Agnes, I tremble tolook on you, Haye 
pity on me! 

Peter, Old woman, take up the key. 

Mech, You wish to open the Cabi- 

net? Good. [ Exit. 

Agnes. (Kneels.) Have mercy! For- 
give me my presumption ; you shall not 
repent of it; I will reward you for it 
with all my love. 

Peter. Do I not know you? At this 
moment you loathe me, you would fly if 
but an opportunity offered. 

Agnes. So young, and yet to die 80 
terrible a death!—Discard me as your 
wife—-make me your servant; the servant 
of your housekeeper ; ony thing ; 3 but O} 
let me live! 

Peter, Your prayers are vain. It is 
against my vow. 
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Anne. ( Kneels.) O spare my sister ; 
let your heart be moved as becomes a 
man: give mercy as you expect mercy; 
look on the agony of your poor wife! 
Let my tears find their way to your heart. 
1 will not say her guilt is trifling, but the 
greater it is, the more noble will be your 
lenity. 

Agnes. Dear, dear husband, look on 
me with kindness; not so; not with 
these fearful eyes. Let me cling to your 
knees ; turn not from me so coldly, think 
of the love you once bore tome. Ah! 
let me not die this fearful fearful death ; 
drag me not intothe bloody chamber ; drive 
me forth to the woods—to the wilder- 
ness—to the stags and wolves; but oh! 
let me not die here; not to-day! 

Peter. All is in vain. 

Agnes. Every prayer—every tear in 
vain? 

Peter. By the heaven above us !—_—. 

Agnes. (Rising hastily.) Then rise, 
sister, pollute your knees no longer. 
Now hear me for the last time, thou cold- 
blooded, blood-thirsty monster! hear that 
I loathe thee, that thou wilt not escape 
thy punishment. 

Anne. Had we but other two women 
here, our nails should scratch your little 
serpent-like eyes out of your head. 

Agnes. Detestable monster !—no man, 
but an abortion—the mother that bore 
you should have drowned you like a dog, 
in order to avert the evil you were to 
bring upon the world. 

Peter.-Ho! ho! What prevents me 
from throwing you both down from this 
height? Bethink yourselves, ye are mad. 
Is this language for women—Now come, 
Agnes. The door beneath is unlocked. 

Agnes. And is this your final purpose. 
O woe is me! I cannot move, my 
strength is exhausted. 

Peter. Come! 

Agnes. One prayer to Heaven—you 
will allow me time for that ? 

Peter. Then be quick, I will wait below. 

; [ Exit. 

Agnes. Ah! sister—were it not better 
to leap down at once from this giddy 
height. But my courage fails me. (She 
kneels.) I will pray. OO, if my brothers 
could but come! Sister, look out into 
the country—it were possible. Ah! I 
cannot give a thought to heaven. See 
you nothing ? 

Peter. (From below.) Agnes! 

Agnes. Immediately. 

Anne. I see nothing but the field, and 
the wood, and the mountains. All is 
calm—not a breath stirs. The trees on 
this side shut out the prospect. 

Agnes. If your head be not giddy, I 
would pray you to ascend the tewer—but 


beware of falling. 
thing ? 

Peter. (Below.) Agnes! 

Agnes. This instant. 

Anne. Nothing but trees, fields, and 
mountains, and the warm air moves in 
waves over the ground in the heat of the 
sun. 

Agnes. Alas! and I cannot pray. In- 
voluntarily I feel myself calling Simon, 
Anthony, as if help were yet at hand. 

Peter. (Below.) Agnes, you make me 
impatient ! 

Agnes. But one short prayer! See 
you nothing still ? 

Anne. I see dust rising. 

Agnes. O joy, joy! 

Anne. Alas, alas! it is but a flock of 
sheep. 

Agnes, Am -I not a fool to hope for 
impossibilities ? I will resign myself to 
my fate. I will reconcile myself to death. 
Come down, sister—you see nothing still 
—and let me take leave of you. 

Anne. I see a horseman—two. 

Agnes. How ? is it possible ? 

Anne. They rush like lightning down 
the mountain, the one after the other. 

Agnes. O God! 

Anne. The one is before the other— 
far before. 

Peter. ( Below.) Agnes, I am coming. 

Agnes. I am on my way to you; my 
sister is giving me a last embrace. 

Anne. He comes nearer and nearer ! 

Agnes. Do you not know him ? 

Anne. No—yes !—It is Simon! (She 
waves her handkerchief.) Oh woe! his 
horse stumbles with him—he falls—he 
rises—he runs on foot ! 

Agnes. Where am I?—I know not 
whether I am alive or dead. 

Anne. He is close by! 

Agnes. What a strange dream—would 
I were awake. (She sinks down.) 

Peter, (comes up with a drawn sword.) 
In the devil’s name, where do you tarry? 
How, dead, insensible ?—I will drag her 
by the hair to the spot where she is to 
bleed. 

Simon, (rushes in hastily below with his 
sword drawn.) Stay—stay—murderer— 
villain! (He rushes through the gate.) 

Anne. ( Above.) Help, help! 

Peter, (letting Agnes fall.) What ery 
was that that rose so shrilly here? (Lays 
hold of her again.) Down with you—de- 
spite of angels or devils! (He attempts to 

drag her out.) 

Simon, (rushing against him.) Stay— 
Villain ! 

Peter. How? Do you dare? 

Simon. Speak not. Let the sword de- 
cide. (They fight. PETER falls, SIMON 
drives the sword through his heart.) Now, I 


Now, see you any 
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feel happy. Now J am at ease. Agnes! 
God in heaven, she is dead! 

Anne. Agnes, dear sister! O brother, 
thanks! Agnes, all danger is over. (She 
opens her eyes.) 

Agnes. Where am I ?—Ah, heaven, 
Simon! Are you there—Whence did you 
come ?—And the murderer— 

Simon. There he lies dead at your feet. 
I scarcely know how I came hither— 
Something like a tempest seemed to blow 
me on. And when I first came in sight of 
the castle and saw your handerchief wa- 
ving—No matter—All is well now. Come 
down—the sight of this wretch shall agi- 
tate youno more. ( They lead her down.)” 


We have omitted a good deal of 
episodical matter,which refers chief- 
ly to the love adventures of Brother 
Leopold with Brigetta, the daughter 
of Hans von Marloff, and sundry 
comic scenes with the Fool and 
Counsellor, thinking their prattle to 
be tedious, in order to present the 
real point of interest unincumbered 
by these accessories. The truth is, 
that all that part of the play, which 
is a mere excrescence on the origin- 
al, might, with much advantage, 
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have bee itted; nor is there any 
thing in the hifmour of the Fool, or 
the folly of the Counsellor, which, 
to those accustomed to the Touch- 
stone or Dogberry of Shakspeare, 
is likely to reconcile them to the in- 
troduction of characters so totally 
unconnected with the plot. The 
wit, such as it is, is too obviously 
prepared, and the characters too pal- 
pably opposed to each other, on a 
principle of absolute contrast. Had 
Bluebeard been written in three 
Acts instead of five, and the action 
confined to the single idea of the 
punishment of curiosity, it would 
have been an admirable effective 
acting play. The whole of the last 
Act is dramatic, and agitating in the 
highest degree. As it is, however, 
we scarcely wonder that, as yet, 
Bluebeard, though printed in 1797, 
and read, admired, and lauded by 
every German critic, since Schlegel 
led the way in the Jena Literatur 
Zeitung, has found no manager en- 
terprising enough to bring it upon 
the stage. 
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THE DISMEMBERMENT OF THE EMPIRE. 


Amonc the many dangers to which 
the empire, as the reward of its de- 
mocratic madness, is now exposed, 
there is none which appears so im- 
mediate as that of dismemberment, 
from the distractions of Ireland, and 
the powerful influence which the 
Reform Bill has given to its reckless 
and unprincipled agitators. We were 
told again and again, till great part of 
the nation came to believe the falla- 
cy, that the Catholic influence would 
be absolutely trifling in Parliament ; 
that five or six members were all 
that the priests would be able to re- 
turn for an hundred years to come ; 
that they would be-lost amidst the 
crowd of English Protestants; and 
that, of all the chimeras on earth, the 
most extravagant was to expect dan- 
ger from that quarter. ‘These prin- 
ciples the Whigs incessantly ineul- 
cated for thirty years; and on them 
they acted in passing the Irish Re- 
form Bill,—and giving to its ardent, 
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impassioned, destitute, and _priest- 
ridden population the same privileges 
as to the sober yeomanry of Eng- 
land. 

What is the consequence? Are 
the Catholics so very despicable ? 
Is the Popish priesthood so very 

owerless in the formation of legis- 
ative authority? Is the cause.of 
the Repeal—in other words, of the 
dismemberment of the empire,.so 
very hopeless? Is O’Connell, the 
great agitator, reduced, as he said he 
would be by emancipation, to a mere 
plodding nisi prius lawyer? The 
reverse of all this .has avowedly 
taken place. «The Catholic priests 
have returned above half of the Irish 
members ;Q’Connell himself is at 
the head of a band of ten of his own 
relations ;and thirty more are ready 
to obey his‘summons. The Repeal- 
ers constitute an undoubted majority 
of the legislators'sent from the other 
side of the Channel. 
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The following analysis of the com- 
ition of the new Parliament, so 
sage it can be judged of before its 
deliberations have commenced, will 
shew the immense importance of this 
body to the whole empire. 
Whigs decided, - 284 
Whigs wavering, . 100 


Conservatives, ‘ 145 
Radicals, . : ‘ 127 
656 


Now, the importance of these Irish 
lers consists inthis. They in- 
variably coalesce on every occasion 
with the Radicals and _irreligious 
arty in the British Parliament. A 
arge portion of the Dissenters join 
them. These three parties have for 
many years invariably acted to- 
gether. The bond of union is ob- 
vious. Hatred at England and the 
English Church is the tie which 
keeps together, and will keep to- 
gether, until their designs are ac- 
complished, this otherwise hetero- 
geneous union. They may quarrel 
about the spoil when it is gained ; 
but, till that is the case, they will 
never separate. As long as an acre 
of the ancient inheritance of the 
Church of England remains to that 
noble establishment, so long will the 
Catholics, the Radicals, and the Infi- 
dels league together for its spolia- 
tion. 

Nor is the power of this formid- 
able coalition confined to mere votes 
within Parliament. It wields at will 
the vast Political Unions of England, 
called into existence by the Whig 
Ministry, and vested with power by 
the Reform Bill. It directs the ar- 
dent and reckless Catholics of Ire- 
land, destitute, for the most part, of 
property, burning with now unfet- 
tered passions, and guided by an able 
and ambitious priesthood ; it is sup- 
ported by the unprincipled, the pro- 
fligate, the abandoned, and the insol- 
vent all over the empire ;—a nume- 
rous race at all times, but fearfully 
augmented by the dissolution of prin- 
ciple, and the wreck of fortune con- 
sequent on the political agitation of 
the last two years; and now, in al- 
most all the great towns, rendered 
omnipotent. The numereus class 
so well described by Sallust- have 
everywhere risen into fearful poli- 
tical activity.—“ Semper in civitate 
quibus opes null sunt, bonis invi- 
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dent, malos extollunt; vetera odere, 
nova exoptant; odio suarum rerum 
mutari omnia student; turba atque 
seditionibus sine cura aluntur, quo- 
niam egestas facile habetur sine dam- 
no. Sed urbana plebs eo vero pre- 
ceps ierat multis de causis, nam qui 
ubique probro atque petulantia max- 
ime prestabant, item alii per dede- 
cora patrimoniis amissis, postremo 
omnes quos flagitium aut facinus 
domo expulerat, ii Romam, sicut in 
sentinam, confluxerant.’”’ The repre- 
sentatives of these men uniformly 
and invariably ally themselves with 
the Catholics and the Infidels; and 
it is the union of these fearful bodies, 
when government is in weak and 
feeble hands, that threatens the em- 
pire with approaching dissolution. 
Every one practically acquainted 
with the House of Commons must 
know how great a preponderance a 
body of this description, constantly 
united, perfectly reckless, and care- 
less of consequences, and always at 
hand, must have upon their deci- 
sions. It is not too much to say that 
it must soon acquire, unless firmly 
and resolutely resisted, an irresis- 
tible force. Let no man measure the 
importance of sucha body in a pub- 
lic assembly, by the mere amount of 
its numbers. Its influence consists 
in the support it receives out of 
doors; in the aid of anumerous and 
impassioned body of supporters in 
the empire, who give to reckless 
ability in Parliament the aid of reck- 
less physical strength out of it. By 
such means, in the days of a pro- 
ressive popular movement, a small 
ody of desperate characters in the 
Legislature soon acquire a great, at 
last an irresistible influence. The 
Jacobins in the first French Assem- 
bly were just nine in number; they 
rose to an hundred in the second; 
and although they did not amount to 
much more than a third of the Con- 
vention at its first opening, they gra- 
dually acquired, by the threats of: 
physical force, and the aid of the po- 
pulace, a decided command over its 
deliberations, and ultimately led out 
their opponents to the scaffold. 
There never was a more mistaken 
idea than to suppose that dema- 
gogues will now obtain no influence 
in the British Parliament. This was 
prophesied of O’Connell before he 
was admitted ; it was said he would 
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find his level; and he did find his 
level, and that was about the third 
man in point of weight and import- 
ance in the late House of Commons. 
The times are gone past, when ve- 
hement and vulgar mob oratory will 
fail within the walls of St Stephen’s ; 
they succeed now, and will succeed 
to all appearance still better in the 
new Parliament, because the com- 
position of the body is changed, and 
from the larger intermixture of po- 
ular passion, the influence of —_ 
ar eloquence is more strongly felt 
Danton backed by the Mountain never 
failed to make his voice of thun- 
der heard in the French Convention. 
This powerful body of united Ca- 
tholics, Radicals, and Infidels, will, 
we may be well assured, strain every 
nerve to effect the dissolution of the 
Irish Union. Each of them has an 
important object to gain by such an 
event. The Catholics expect to ob- 
tain a local a and with it a 
resumption of the Catholic estates, 
the demolition of the Protestant 
Church, and an Hibernian republic 
in close alliance with France. The 
Radicals hope from such an event, 
such a spread of republican princi- 
ples in this country as will render 
the farther maintenance of the mo- 
natchial institutions impossible. The 
Irreligionists anticipate with delight 
the overthrow of a great Christian 
establishment, and hope from it to 
see the march of infidelity speedily 
become as general in this country as 
it became in France upon the over- 
throw of its establishment. All these 
classes have separate interests indu- 
cing them to coalesce for this great 
object ; and seeing as we have, what 
can be done by general intimidation 
and brutal violence, it is fearful to 
think of the chances which exist 
against the empire holding together. 
The —. if brought forward at 
once, will in the first instance be 
thrown out by a large majority ; per- 
haps three or four to one. But let 
it not be imagined that the project is 
atan end fromsucha result. Ministers 
have taught the revolutionists how to 
carry what at first appears the most 
_ hopeless objects. Agitation ; pacific 
itation; such agitation as sickens 
the heart of the nation, and ulti- 
mately makes them yield any thing 
to get quit of it, is the simple but 
infernal expedient. It was thus that 
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Catholic Emancipation was carried ; 
it was thus that Reform was carried; 
it will be thus that the dismember- 
ment of the empire will be carried. 
Experience warrants the asser- 
tion, that a democratic society can 
never hold together long, if the 
ruling power in the state is really 
the popular will. An aristocracy 
like that of Rome or Venice, may 
maintain a mighty sway for a course 
of centuries, but a real democracy 
carries within itself the seeds of 
speedy and rapid dissolution. Athens 
in ancient times, and Poland in mo- 
dern Europe were genuine demo- 
cracies ; the empire of the first, after 
a short and feverish existence was 
dissolved at Aigospotamos; the pro- 
vinces of the latter melted away 
with every war in which they were 
engaged, until at last the brilliant 
remnant was swept from the book 
of nations. 
to all appearance to form an exce 
tion to the general rule; already the 


Southern States are arrayed in fierce | 


hostility against the Northern; ma- 


America is not destined” 


nufacturing cupidity has imposed a | 
tariff upon the Union, inconsistent | 


with the existence of part of its pro- } 


vinces; and before Washington’s 
bones are dissolved in the tomb, the 


sword of civil discord will be drawn . 


in the land to which he bequeathed — 


the fatal gift of democratic freedom, / 


The reason why democratic so- 
cieties so speedily fall to pieces, 
and republican states never main- 
tain any consistency unless they are 
practically subjected to the despotic 
authority of a few members, a Coa 
mittee of Public Safety, a Cromwell 
or a Napoleon, is that the lower 
classes of mankind, when invested 
with power, are so intolerably over- 
bearing and despotic in their admi- 
nistration; and have so little regard 
either in their words or their actions 
to any thing but their own indivi- 
dual interests. This is a proposition 
universally true ; because it is found- 
ed on the principles of human na- 
ture. Look at private life, and the 
jeter of the principle will in- 
stantly be perceived. Ask any man 
who has experienced both, whether 
he would rather be governed in any 
particular, or do business in any de- 
partment with a committee of gen- 
tlemen or a body of democratic 
shopkeepers. You will not find one 
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man in ten thousand who in private 
life, and unconnected with political 
agitators will hesitate as to the an- 
swer. The same cause which makes 
the sway of a body of town demo- 
erats disagreeable in a city, makes a 
really democratic legislature intole- 
rable in the political world. Large 
bodies of mankind never can be 
brought to attend to the feelings or 
the interests of others; they are in- 
variably actuated by their own pas- 
sions, or the consideration of their 
own advantage. 

The operation of this principle 
may clearly be perceived in the Bri- 
tish empire, both in past and present 
times. What caused us to lose our 
North American Colonies ? The de- 
mocratic intolerance of England, 
which would not share with its Trans- 
atlantic provinces any part of the 
privileges which she herself had 
with so much difficulty acquired. 
Look at the state of public feeling in 
England on Irish affairs: you will 
there see the most resolute determi- 
nation to maintain the supremacy of 
Great Britain to all the other parts 
of the empire. Look at Ireland: 
you will find the most ardent desire, 


among all the Catholics at least, for 
a repeal of the union, and a separate 


legislature. The people of all the 
eat towns in the empire are clear 
or the immediate emancipation of 
the West India negroes, which is 
tantamount to the immediate burn- 
ing of every West India plantation, 
and the instant death of every West 
India proprietor ; the inhabitants of 
these colonies are resolved, before 
they will submit to extermination, 
to throw themselves into the arms of 
the slave states in the southern parts 
of America. Amidst such discord- 
ant and unruly elements, the ques- 
tion the statesman has to ask him- 
self is, what chance is there that the 
vast and unwieldly fabric of the Bri- 
tish empire can hold together, sepa- 
rated as its parts are from each other 
by oceans and hemispheres, and em- 
bracing as it does the world in its 
arms? The interests, the passions 
of the different parts of so vast a do- 
minion, are as much separated as the 
fogs of England are from the shows 
of Canada, or the tornado of the 
West from the monsoon of the East 
Indies. How then are they to be held 
together, now that political power is 
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exclusively vested in the lower class 
of the middling orders; the very 
men of all others the most arrogant 
and presumptuous in their rule over 
others ? 

One single example will suffice to 
shew the imminent danger in this 
respect which threatens the stabi- 
lity of the empire. Every body knows 
the fierce and intolerant demands 
for the instant emancipation of the 
negro slaves, which have been rai- 
sed by the reckless and impassioned 
populace of the great cities in every 

art of the empire. Are the West 
ndia proprietors to submit quietly 
to be massacred, to give over their 
houses to the flames, and their child- 
ren to the tomahawk, as they did in 
St Domingo? No—warned by the 
dreadful example to which, with the 
usual recklessness of revolutionists, 
the fanatical party in this country 
shut their eyes, they are resolved to 
resist, and they have openly avow- 
ed their intention to the governor, 
through the medium of their As- 
sembly. 

“ This House was no party to the 
measure by which an enquiry was 
obtained in the Commons’ House of 
the British Parliament, by the West 
India proprietors residing out of this 
island; nor do we admit that the 
House of Commons can institute any 
effectual enquiry in relation to the 
institutions of this island, or its in- 
ternal affairs. ‘To understand the 
laws of any society, and the influence 
of customs and habits over those 
laws, a personal residence among 
the inhabitants of the country is in- 
dispensable. No evidence can con- 
vey over 4500 miles, those circum- 
stances which most materially affect 
the welfare of a people, and which, 
to be appreciated, must be seen. 
Countries might be mentioned where 
the laws, in theory, have been con- 
sidered perfect; but where, after 
centuries of legislation, the people 
are starving and wretched. This, 
we are proud to say, is not the case 
in Jamaica, notwithstanding all the 
defects incident to the state of sla- 
very, originally forced on us by 
Great Britain. 

“As the House never did recog- 
nise the resolutions of Parliament in 
1823—as this House never did ad- 
mit the right of the House of Com- 
mons to legislate on the internal af- 
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fairs of Jamaica, even when the West 
Indies were indirectly represented 
in Parliament, we never can concede 
that a House of Commons, which is 
to exist upon the principle that ac- 
tual representation should be the 
foundation of legislation, can justly 
claim to legislate over us, their free 
fellow-countrymen, in all respects 
their equals, but who have not, and 
cannot have, any voice whatever at 
their election, by whom, in conse- 
quence, we are not represented—who 
are strangers to our condition and 
interest, and whose attempt to dic- 
tate to us would consequently, upon 
their own principles, or their own 
existence as a legislative body, be 
tyranny, and not legislation. 

“ Experience prevents us from 
deluding ourselves with the hope of 
a dispassionate and impartial result 
from the proceedings of any Com- 
mittee of the Commons’ House, in 
relation to the West Indies; nor are 
we strangers to the fact, that pledges 
are now being exacted from candi- 
dates for seats in the new Imperial 
Parliament, to vote, in respect of the 
colonies, according to popular dic- 
tation, and not after ample and pa- 
tient examination. 

“ This House has always declared 
that they will constantly and rea- 
dily adopt every measure for sub- 
stantially benefiting the condition of 
the slave population, which our own 
local experience convinces us would 
really conduce to their welfare, and 
not injure those rights of property 
which our constituents were forced 
by the British Government to ac- 

uire.” 

Nor is it only in the West Indies 
that the empire is threatened with 
dismemberment. Ireland is all but 
in arms to obtain it. Ministers, after 
having sedulously nursed the sacred 
flame of democracy in that country, 
by unbounded concessions, and the 
most lavish gift of honours to the 
Great Agitator, now find their pre- 
cepts turned against themselves. 
The machinery they invented for 
Catholic emancipation, which they 
raised to perfection for the Reform 
bill, is now brought to bear upon 
the repeal of the Union._ O’Connell 
has contrived, by the aid of this po- 
pular and delusive cry, to unite 
not only all the Catholics, but a por- 
tion alsq of the selfish and short- 
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sighted Protestants, in the cause, 
The deluded shopkeepers of Dublin 
think that if they get a Parliament 
in College Green, they will have un- 
heard-of days‘of prosperity for Ire- 
land. They little dream of the con- 
sequences ; extinction of the Church, 
revolution in the estates, misery, 
anarchy, and wretchedness for their 
country, such as never before was 
felt even in that land of woe. 

The organization which, fostered 
by the Whigs, and by them directed 
to other purposes, has sprung up in 
Ireland, and is now brought to bear 
upon the general fabric of the em« 

ire, is to the last degree formidable. 

pwards of 5,000,000 of Catholics 
are united in the cause—men all ac- 
tuated by the strongest, though the 
most unfounded resentment against 
this country, perfectly reckless of 
consequences, without any thing to 
lose, and accustomed to follow with 
blind obedience the dictates of their 
priests. To direct this immense 
mass of physical strength, is the 
bigoted and ambitious priesthood, 
actuated alike by religious fervour 
and civil ambition—burning to re- 
gain possession of the lost estates of 
the clergy, and to restore to the Ro- 
man Pontiff the ~~ province 
of the British isles. To regulate the 
movements of the whole, are a few 
able-and resolute leaders, perfectly 
acquainted with the means of exci- 
ting popular passion; adepts in the 
infernal art of agitation ; careless of 
character, who live on public agita- 
tion, and would droop into insignifi- 
cance under a resolute and stable go- 
vernment. Such is the force arrayed 
against this country, and such the 
power which is wielded at will by a 
party which has never scrupled to 
league with its enemies for its de- 
struction. 

The internal state to which great 
part of Ireland has been brought by 
the agitation so long and sedulously 
fostered by the Whigs in that coun- 
try, is such as almost to exceed be- 
lief, and certainly to be without a 
parallel in any European nation. It 
is not going too far to say, that in 
three-fourths of the country hardly 
a shadow of government remains. 
Murders, conflagrations, robberies, 
are perpetrated at noonday by bands 
of armed peasants well organized, 
whg set all justice at defiance, Pay- 
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ment of tithes has in most places 
totally ceased; payments of every 
kind are in many suspended. The 
rsons of property are, in the South, 
ocking into the towns with such 
little property as they can save out 
of the general wreck; the clergy are 
in most places literally reduced to 
starvation. Are some of the murder- 
ers seized by a sudden irruption of 
the armed force in their vicinity ?— 
an infuriated rabble immediately col- 
lect for their rescue, and dozens 
are shot before they can be convey- 
ed to prison. If brought to trial, a 
mere mockery of justice ensues ; the 
jury, the witnesses, are all served 
with notices, that if they either con- 
vict or swear against the wg ety 
friends, they will forthwith be shot, 
or roasted alive in their houses; and 
if any courageous men venture to 
do so, they are soon consigned with 
their families to the flames. The 
prisoners are acquitted, and the 
judge, in despair at obtaining justice, 
reaks up the assizes. Such is the 
state to which Ireland has been 
brought by Whig agitation, and the 
most complete application of the 
principles of Whig government. 

To shew that we do not exagge- 
rate the distraction, we extract at 
hazard from one of the last Ministe- 
rial papers. 

“ Under the usual head of Irish 
outrages,” says the Courier, “ will be 
found the accustomed list of mur- 
ders and atrocities of daily occur- 
rence in that distracted country. It 
would be impossible to present to 
our readers within the limits of a 
newspaper a full account of the 
cruelties, amounting to ferocity—of 
the disorders, bordering on rebel- 
lion, which now characterise the 
breaking up of the bonds of society 
in Ireland. Foreign Governments 
look on with wonder and amaze- 
ment at the extraordinary aspect of 
this third part of the British Empire; 
and are almost inclined to doubt the 
value of that political liberty under 
whose garb the agitators of Ireland 
carry on their successful machina- 
tions. 

“ But enough, it appears, is not yet 
done to satisfy the designs of those 
who seek to profit by the excesses 
of their misguided fellow-country- 
men. The open murder, and the 
midnight assassination—the ravaged 
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dwelling, and the hearth made deso- 
late—the letting loose of a spirit of 
fury that spares neither age nor in- 
fancy, sex nor station; unexampled 
as it is in any age or in any country, 
are not yet enough. These isolated 
acts of outrage are but the drilling 
of agitation to prepare the popula- 
tion of Irelaud for deeper crimes 
and greater horrors; man has been 
set against man; but now country 
is to be leagued against country; an 
Irish Convention is to complete 
what Irish agitation has begun. 

“ But is there no majesty in the 
law, no power in the government, 
that can awe or control these des- 
perate proceedings? Is agitation to 
be allowed to ripen into mischief, 
mischief into sedition, and sedition 
into civil war; without one vigorous 
attempt on the part of the guardians 
of the public safety to protect the 
commonwealth from the disasters 
impending over it? With the cer- 
tainty that the present Cabinet must 
feel of being backed by the support 
of every friend to peace and order 
in the empire, surely there can be no 
fear to grapple with the difficulty, 

reat though that difficulty be? 

herefore is the hesitation? The 
Right Honourable Secretary for Ire- 
land is not wont to be daunted in 
the execution of his duty; neither is 
he supposed to be deficient in the 
ability to devise, or the energy to 
exert the means of asserting the 
authority of the Government and of 
the law. What is the avowed object 
of the agitators of Ireland? Sepa- 
ration ;—separation from the British 
empire; with the liberty, we must 
suppose, to form foreign alliances 
agaist England! Why, what an 
absurdity is this ? 

“ It will hardly be believed in 
after ages, that a proposition so mon- 
strous—that impudence so consum- 
mate—that a confidence in the igno- 
rance of the Irish people so great— 
existed in the nineteenth century. 
Still greater will be the wonder that 
it existed so long unchecked—that 
society allowed itself to be outraged 
—that the law allowed itself to be 
insulted —that the government al- 
lowed itself to be braved, day after 
day, week after week, and month af- 
ter month, by a band of selfish agita- 
tors, whose very insignificance in 
numbers, wealth, and station, was 
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almost an excuse for the supine con- 
a with which they were treat- 
ed. 

Every man in Great Britain knows 
that this is the state of Ireland ; but 
it is not generally known, either 
what is the real cause of this dread- 
ful state of things, or the imminent 
danger which it threatens to the 
whole empire. The Whigs, seeing 
that their darling system of conci- 
liation and concession has brought 
the country to such an extremity, 
shut their eyes to the subject altoge- 
ther, and, without ever thinking of 
the results in Ireland, resolve the 
more strenuously to apply it on the 
most extended scale in this country. 
It is, therefore, of incalculable im- 
portance that it should be constantly 
repeated, and generally known, that 
it is the Whigs and the Whigs alone 
who have brought Ireland to this 
pass ; that it is their ambition and 
agitation which has for half a cen- 
tury distracted that unhappy coun- 
try; that itis their principles which 
have been disseminated through its 
ruthless inhabitants; their political 
machinery which has been there 
erected with such unparalleled con- 
sequences, aid their system of mis- 
rule which has almost extinguished 
every vestige of order throughout 
the land. For thirty years past, all 
that the Whigs recommended and 
contended for has been done for 
the Emerald Isle. They recom- 
mended the relaxation of the Catho- 
lic code, and the Catholic code was 
relaxed ; they strenuously contend- 
ed for Catholic emancipation, and 
Catholic emancipation was granted ; 
they incessantly inculcated a conci- 
liatory system, and a conciliatory 
system was pursued; they boasted, 
if they had the government of Ire- 
land, they would soon render it 
tranquil, and they obtained the go- 
vernment; they contended for a wide 
extension of the electoral franchise 
to the Catholic, and the extinction 
of the Protestant corporations, and 
they have carried both these, ob- 
jects. And under this increasing 
system of conciliation, weakness, 
and concession, Ireland has been 
constantly growing worse, until at 
length, upon the acquisition of the 
Reform Bill and the triumph of de- 
mocratic principles, its state has be- 
come absolutely intolerable, and a 
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disgrace, not only to Great Britain, 
but to Europe. 

There is nothing extraordinary, 
or at variance with what might have 
been expected, in this lamentable 
progress. It was all predicted, be- 
fore the system of concession began, 
by those who knew Ireland best on 
the other side of the water, or who 
had any historical information on 
this. en do not become major 
at a year old: if we expose early 
youth to the duties and the tempta- 
tions of manhood, inevitable ruin 
must be the consequence. A nation 
is not fit for free institutions or a 
liberal system in the infancy of ci- 
vilisation. Centuries must roll over | 
Ireland before she can bear, with- 
out distraction, the political pas- 
sions of England. When her people 
are industrious, sober, and rational ; 
when a large proportion of the mid- 
dling ranks have some property and 
something to lose by convulsion; 
when practical information is gene- 
rally diffused, and useful knowledge 
spread among the poor; when they 
have been found, in a word, faith- 
ful in a very little, then they may be 
made rulers over ten cities. But to, 
invest its semibarbarous, destitute, 
and priest-ridden population with 
the same political franchises, and the 
same electoral powers as the sober 
yeomanry of England ; to pour into | 
their ardent and impassioned minds 
the same passions, as it was not 
deemed safe to extend to England 
till the eighth century of its consti- 
tutional monarchy, was an act of | 
insanity, to which there is veges | 
comparable in English history, an 
shews that our rulers are the worthy 
imitators of the French National 
Assembly, who had one system of 
government ready for men in all 
stages of civilisation, from the sa- 
vage to the philosopher, and would 
willingly have charged themselves 
with the formation of constitutions 
for the whole human race. What 
has now been done, is’not to give the 
least liberty to the people, for they 
are utterly incapable of either un- 
derstanding or exercising it; but to 
bestow an enormous and despotic 
power upon the priests and the de- 
magogues, the very men whose am- 
bition has proved the ruin of the 
country. 

That evil, however, has been done, 


; 
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and cannot be undone. The point 
for consideration now is, what is to 
be the effect, we do not say upon 
Ireland, but upon the whole empire, 
of this formidable invasion of demo- 
cratic violence, and Catholic ambi- 
tion. Upon this head there is no 
room, we fear, for any but the most 
gloomy prognostications. Ireland, 
under the misrule of the Whigs, has 
got to such a pitch of anarchy, that 
it will require all the energy and 
power of England to put it down. 
Acivil war must be anticipated, in the 
effort to expel from their minds the 
inflammatory doctrines with which 
the Whigs have filled them. And 
when this calamitous event arrives, 
are we to suppose that the other 
powers of Europe will remain un- 
concerned spectators of the strife ? 
Is there no danger of France lending 
the hand of fraternity to the ardent 
spirits on the other side of St George’s 
hannel? Are we sure that they will 
refuse the proffered alliance and aid 
of the Hibernian Republic? Are the 
eee of 1798 quite forgotten? 
as England any certainty from the 
extreme fidelity with which they 
have kept their promise in regard to 
Catholic Emancipation, that the Irish 
demagogues will be perfectly loyal 
to the Crown of Great Britain under 
a separate legislature? These are 
uestions which it will become the 
ritish legislators to ask themselves, 
in anticipation of the events which, 
to all human appearance, will meet 
them at the very threshold of the 
New Parliament. 

In considering this subject, it is of 
importance always to bearin mind the 
pestonnd ‘and inextinguishable jea- 

ousy with which ai/ the European 
powers, and ail parties on the Con- 
tinent, regard the naval superiority 
and political importance of England. 
We do not exaggerate when we say 
that this feeling is universal. All 
parties, royalists, republicans, aris- 
tocrats, democrats, vie with each 
other in their deep and universal 
hatred of this country. It ishard to 
say, whether it is most virulent in 
the royalist or democratic writers ; 
in Lacretelle or Thiers; or whether 
it prevails most at the imperial or 
the republican courts at St Peters- 
Hm or Paris. They may like the 
English as individuals, they may ad- 


mire their institutions; but they all 
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have the most cordial hatred at their 
‘political power, and would gladly 
join in a crusade to restore what they 
call the Liberty of the Seas; that is, 
to destroy the English fleet, and with 
it the political preponderance of this 
country. 

Our West India Colonies also are 
placed, as it were, within the jaws 
of a power animated with as bittera 
feeling of animosity at England, and 
possessed of perhaps greater means 
of injuring it. America has long 
coveted Jamaica; she openly aspires 
to the dominion of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; and by the possession of the Ha- 
vannah and Cuba, she will ere long 
obtain it. When the evil day comes 
to England, the Southern States of 
America will not beslow in coalescin 
with our West India islands; an 
with them will fall seven millions 
annually of exported manufactures 
and import duties to the British Em- 
pire. It isimpossible adequately to 
measure the extent of this calamity. 
National bankruptcy must imme- 
diately ensue from the failure of so 
large a portion of the revenue, and 
unheard of distress must spread 
among our manufactures from the 
extinction of so great a part of their 
export sale; but what is that to the 
Revolutionists ? They never have, 
and never will learn by experience, 
but will go on in future as in time 
past, deriding the danger, and re- 
gardless of consequences, till it falls 
upon them. 

The situation, therefore, of the 
English empire is very peculiar. 
Two large and important parts of, 
its dominions are ready to break off, 
to coalesce with any neighbour to 
sever the connexion with the mo- 
ther country ; and we have at that 
very moment placed over our heads 
a legislature, chosen in such a way, 
as to be of all others the least cal- 
culated to hold together the un- 
wieldy dominion. The British cities 
loudly clamoured at the late elec- 
tions for immediate emancipation of 
the negroes; and the West Indies 
have not one representative of their 
interest in Parliament. The Reform 
Bill has effectually disfranchised the 
colonies ; the East and West Indies ; 
and. Canada put together could 
hardly muster up five votes. In- 
stead of men identified with their 
interests, acquainted with their cir- 
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cumstances, heniog in their feelings, 
we have the legislature filled with 
the delegates of deluded manufactu- 
rers, pledged to measures that must 
lead to their destruction. While the 
Radicals of England are clamouring 
for instant freedom for the savages 
of the West Indies ; the Repealers of 
Ireland are struggling for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and uncontrolled 
license for the savages of Ireland; 
and the government, which lives 
upon expedients and concessions, 
strives to preserve its ascendency, 
by conceding sometimes to the one 
faction, and sometimes to the other. 
In the midst of such agitation and 
vacillation, industry is paralysed, 
and property disappears, in both the 
discontented parts of our domi- 
nion; and even the well-affected in 
Ireland and the West Indies, from 
a sense of the intolerable evils they 
are suffering under British rule, in- 
sensibly fall into the wishes of 
those who represent a separation 
from the mother country as the 
only remedy for the existing cala- 
mities. Is it possible that such a 
state of things can continue for any 
length of time; or least of all, that 
it can continue in presence of 
powerful and energetic enemies, 
anxious for the first moment of 
weakness to combine against this 
country, and wreak upon Great 
Britain the fancied wrongs, and real 
jealousies, of one hundred and fifty 
years ? 

The Whigs have been in power 
little more than two years; but, 
during that time, they have contrived 
to furnish precedents for almost 
every species of disaster which can 
be accumulated upon the empire. 
Are the political agitators violent 
and seditious in their designs; do 
they threaten the tranquillity or 
peace of the state; they can appeal 
to the Ministers of State who corre- 
sponded with Political Unions, and 
expressed their humble thanks to 
the president of an assemblage of 
150,000 men, by whom resolutions 
to pay no taxes were passed. Is 
murder or anarchy threatened ; they 
can appeal to a Premier who ad- 
vised the Bishops to put their houses 
in order. Do other nations assail 
Great Britain, while torn by its in- 
surgent provinces, and seek to con- 
verta moment of intestine weakness 
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into one of foreign subjugation ; 
they have the precedent of Belgium 
ready to apply to the quarrel be- 
tween Ireland and England, and will 
find ample vindication for all they 
can do in the protocols of Lord 
Palmerston. Foreign enemies, do- 
mestic revolutionists, have been 
taught by an unprincipled adminis- 
tration, the lessons which they may 
turn with fatal effect against the 
peace and independence of the 
empire. We do not say that our 
rulers did these things with this in- 
tention; what we assert is, that 
they have this consequence; and 
such always will be the result of 
measures pursued by ambitious men, 
reckless ofevery thing but their own 
party purposes. 

The system of government pursued 
of late in Ireland, has been so vari- 
able that it is impossible to say on 
what principle it is founded. They 
have alternately caressed and fawned 
on the leaders of agitation, and let 
loose the vials of their wrath on their 
misguided followers. Blood, as Mr 
O’Connel says, has been shed pro- 
fusely in Ireland since Lord Angle- 
sey’s administration began; and the 
author of all that discord has been 
placed at the head of the bar. So far 
as any thing like principle can be 
discovered in their conduct, they 
appear to have made it a rule to 
cringe to the revolutionists of autho- 
rity, and rage against the revolution- 
ists of no consideration ; to act with 
severity towards the poor, and with 
weakness towards the depositaries 
even of rabble authority. The symp- 
toms of a better spirit were once 
visible, and Mr Stanley’s administra- 
tion began with a vigour which made 
the hearts of all patriots in the king- 
dom glad; but the vright dawn was 
soon overcast, and in the tempest of 
Reform, all the promises of the morn- 
ing were overwhelmed. Mr Boyton 
has well characterized, at one of the 
late meetings of the Conservative 
Society in Dublin, their proceedings : 
—* As long as there was a fair pros- 

ect that by our exertions in the dif- 

erent counties we might be enabled 
to give that support in Parliament to 
that party to which we are allied, I 
allude to the English Conservative 
party—a party from which I trust 
the Irish Protestant Conservative 
party never will be disunited— 
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(cheers)—as long, I say, as there was 
a fair prospect of supporting those 
individuals of our party, by opposing 
the members which were put for- 
ward by government, it was plainly 
our duty to strain every nerve as 
well to return our own friends, and 
failing in that, to oust the govern- 
ment candidates—(cheers.) The po- 
sition in which we are now placed is 
of a twofold nature—first, with re- 
spect to the Roman Catholics on one 
hand, who are our most formidable 
opponents—(hear, hear.) I do not 
mean the Roman Catholic proprie- 
tors of Ireland generally—for that 
there does exist a body of Roman 
Catholics who possess property in 
this country, and who are as anxious 
as we are to stem the mighty move- 
ment which is now going forward, 
there can be no doubt. The conduct 
S om Sony has — the wrath 
of the dem es and their nts 
the ssihbate,” Gash is the wale of 


thraldom in which they are held, 
that the Roman Catholic gentry and 
men of wealth are unable to give 
utterance to the feelings by which I 
am confident they are animated— 


(hear, hear.) It must be their inte- 
rest to preserve their properties— 
and, if the present movement be un- 
checked, the religion of the party 

ossessing wealth will form but an 
indifferent excuse for his retaining it 
—(hear, hear, hear.) In addition to 
the priests and agitators who hold 
the democracy of the country in their 
power, we have also to contend with 
a second foe, namely, the govern- 
ment of this country, which is main- 
ly mischievous by the assistance 
which it affords to the Roman Catho- 
lic democracy in its tremendous 
efforts to upset Protestantism and 

roperty in this country—(hear, 

ear, hear.) Government partakes 
of the Manichean ye eo gre 
that it contains an evil spirit anda 
good spirit—an evil principle and a 
a principle. A disposition has 

een recently evinced by certain 
members of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to act upon a conservative prin- 
ciple, and make some effort to stop 
the effects that must follow the as- 
cendency which the democratic par- 
ty have obtained, the first result of 
which must be the separation of this 
country from the a state—(hear, 
hear.) So far this good principle 
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extends—if any thing can be called 
good that emanates from such a 
source—(cheers.) We find, however, 
that this slight exhibition to do good 
is controlled by another portion of 
the Irish government—whose exer- 
tions are unremitting to render nuga- 
tory even this trifling tendency to 
repair errors.” 

Of the system pursued by govern- 
ment and its effects, the same elo- 

uent and powerful orator gives the 
ollowing account :— 

“My wish is to unite all classes of 
Protestants, and there are many who 
are not members of this Society, who 
are as deeply interested in the main- 
tenance of order as we are, and who, 
1 believe, begin to see, since the re- 
sult of the elections has become 
known, the mischievous course they 
had been pursuing—(hear, hear. )— 
I should therefore be anxious to sub- 
mit to the Society an address to pro- 
prietors of every denomination in 
this country—not confining it to the 
members of the Conservative Socie- 
ty, but to those without its pale— 
shewing them the necessity of uni- 
ting upon one principle of renderin 
innocuous the efforts of Mr O’Con- 
nel and his party—and to lay before 
the government a plain statement of 
the actual condition of the country, 
calling upon them to adopt measures 
to give a ae security to pro- 
perty, and at the same time to con- 
trol that agitation which has mainly 
been encouraged by the government, 
and which is now in its results de- 
vastating the country—(cheers.)—I 
need not repeat, what I said before, 
that it is plain to any person that if 
the same system of government 
which has been pursued for the last 
two years be preserved in, no man’s 
life or property will be safe in three 
of the provinces—and property, even 
in Ulster, will not be worth five years’ 
purchase—(hear, hear, hear )—there- 
fore any person who has property to 
lose ought to be equally interested 
with us in its preservation, even al- 
though they may not be imbued with 
so deep a tinge of party feeling as we 
are—(hear, hear.) It must be mani- 
fest to the most careless observer, 
that there is a determination on the 
part of the democracy to make a 
general attack upon all property in 
the country—it ought to be our care 
to effect, if possible, such an organi- 
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zation of Protestant strength as will 
enable us to repel the attack.’”— 
(Cheers. ) 

From this continuance of suffering 
and anarchy in Ireland, nothing but 
additional anxiety for a. dissolution 
of the Union can be anticipated. The 
Irish see, by bitter experience, that 
it is productive of no other result 
but misery to them. And how is it 
to be expected that any class in that 
country is long to advocate the con- 
nexion with agovernment from which 
such a result flows? Can we expect 
that the Irish are to remain loyal to a 
dynasty under whose rule they have 
experienced incessant murder, an- 
archy, and wretchedness ? Can we 
expect that the Protestants are to 
retain their loyalty when the daggeris 
perpetually held to their throats, and 
their lives and properties, even in the 
most tranquil parts of the country, 
are not worth two years’ purchase ? 
Can we suppose that the English peo- 
e are long to look: on the Irish 

Jnion‘as a public benefit, when they 
see that country daily getting worse 
and worse ; the army of the empire in- 
cesantly absorbed in keeping it from 
breaking into open insurrection ; and 
its industry constantly overwhelmed 
by the inundation of its indigence ? 
The thing is obviously out of the 
question. Mutual recrimination and 
disgust must ensue on both sides of 
the Channel, and the people of both 
countries prepared to relinquish, 
without a struggle, a connexion from 
which nothing but mutual calamity 
has hitherto ensued, but which must, 
if severed, prove fatal to the inde- 
pendence of both. 

Is there any man in his senses, out 
of the pale of O’Connell’s dupes, who 
imagines that if the, union of the 
Parliaments is dissolved, the union of 
the Crowns will long survive the se- 
paration? With a Parliament chosen 
by the Catholic ten-pounders, led by 
O'Connell, and inflamed by the vio- 
lent hatred at this country which is 
unhappily socommonin the sisterisle, 
whatchance is there that the suprema- 
cy of England will be acknowledged? 
—Will France, which ever since the 
Revolution has been looking to Ire- 
land as the weak point in the British 
empire, when the point of the wedge 
may be inserted, forego the long- 
wished for opportunity of allying it- 
self with the daring and reckless 
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spirits on the other side of St 

eorge’s Channel? And what chance 
has England of maintaining its inde- 
pendenee, if pressed by a coalition of 
the Continental States, eager to hum- 
ble the mistress of the waves, with 
Ireland in its rear in a state of fierce 
and implacable hostility? When the 
principles we have inculeated in re- 
gard to Belgium, and the example we 
have set at Antwerp are retorted 
upon ourselves; when the European 
Powers tell us that we must concede 
to the insurgent province, and that 
a separation of the government of 
the two islands, and a close alliance 
between the rebels and France is 
essential to the peace of Europe ; 
with what moral force will we be able 
to resist the inference, with what 
physical strength repel the aggres- 
sion ? 

Ireland, therefore, is no longera 
question from which the —~ e of 
England can turn with indifference, 
or Senish from their minds as hope- 
less as if it was the affair of a foreign 
state. Our own existence as a na- 
tion, our national independence, our 
civil liberties, are at stake. The 
peril now staring us in the face, may 
produce consequences which all the 
might of Napoleon could not effect. 
The great danger which threatens all 
democratic states, is the dismember- 
ment of the distant provinces of the 
empire. We have chosen to multi- 
ply this danger tenfold by the demo- 
cratic constitution we have given to 
England, and the free scope to po- 

ular passion -which we have esta- 

lished in Ireland. By Catholic 
emancipation, we have opened to the 
leaders of the Pepish hierarchy ac- 
cess to the Legislature. By the Re- 
form Bill, we have placed the Irish 
representation at the mercy of a fu- 
rious and empassioned multitude, 
skilfully directed by cool and able 
leaders, who wield the energies of 
that fierce democracy for their own 
private ambition, and the establish- 
ment of an independent republic in 
that island, in which the whole 
power will really be in their hands. 
As the reward of our indulgent and 
liberal conduct towards that coun- 
try, we receive a fierce and haughty 
demand for a separation ; accompa- 
nied with the threat that they will 
never cease to agitate and distract 
both countries till the dismember- 
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ment of the empire is effected. We 
long ago asserted that the passing of 
the Reform Bill would ultimately 
prove the_death-warrant of the Bri- 
tish Empire. How rapidly are the 
immediate foreseen and foretold con- 
sequences of that measure, hurrying 
on the catastrophe ! 

Is then the case utterly hopeless ? 
Are there no means, even after all 
the insanity of the last five years, of 
averting the prostration of the Bri- 
tish Empire ? And are we to be con- 
tent to remain quietly allowing mur- 
der, conflagration, and massacre to 
prevail in Ireland, till the sense of 
unbearable agony produce a convul- 
sive effort, which for ever separates 
the two islands? No! the means of 
salvation still remain: they are sim- 
ple, easy, and just, of tried efficacy 
and established force. If the em- 
pire is torn asunder, it is only be- 
cause from the force of political pre- 
judice we refuse to use them. 

Ireland possesses within its bosom, 
a great and noble race, bound to this 
country by every tie of religion, 
kindred, and interest; indomitable 
in resolution, inexhaustible in re- 
sources; whose organization, under 
the pressure of common danger, has 
become perfect; whose courage is 
| equal to the rudest encounter. Re- 
peatedly during the last three cen- 
| turies, when concession and weak- 
ness had brought the country to the 

brink of ruin, have they interposed, 
and with their mighty arm stayed 
the spoiler. They saved it in the 
Tyrone rebellion; they saved it in 
1798; they are ready to save it in 
1833. Their interests are identified 
with England ; their hearts are Bri- 
tish ; they sympathize with the glo- 
ries of England, and execrate the 
infidel triumphs of the tri-color. 
They know that a repeal of the Union 
would speedily be followed by the 
confiscation of their estates, the firing 
| of their dwellings, the murder of 
' their families. Their feelings, their 
associations, are all identified with 
England’s glory; they recur with 
enthusiasm to the Revolution of 1688, 
which established our national liber- 
ties, and recount with deserved pride 
their heroic achievements in the war 
with the French Revolution. No- 
thing but infatuation could prevent 
the English Government and the 
English nation, at such a crisis as the 
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present, from entering into a cordial 
co-operation and union with this he- 
roic body. 

Of the principles of this body we 
cannot give a better account than in 
the words of the Honourable and 
Rev. Marcus Beresford at a late meet- 
ing of the Conservative Society of 
Dublin. 

“ My Lord, the Orangemen of Ire- 
land are not men who would be led 
on by any reckless or desperate set 
of individuals, however high their 
station, or however great their gra- 
dation in society, to attempt to mur- 
der a judge of the land, and set in 
flames one of the principal cities in 
his Majesty’s dominions. Neither 
are the Orangemen a body who 
would hurry on revolution for the 
purpose of enjoying the plunder that 
might be thrown in their way. Nei- 
ther are the Orangemen a mob that 
would stand round the atheist and 
the blasphemer, and cheer him on 
while he was singing the praises of 
anarchy and confusion. Neither, my 
Lord, are the Orangemen a body who 
would take away the blessed Book 
of God from the rising generation. 
Neither are the Orangemen a class of 
persons who would deprive God’s 
poor blinded creatures of his best 
and most inestimable gift—the know- 
ledge of salvation. Neither are the 
Orangemen persons who would pull 
down the Church—they know not 
why nor wherefore—unless it were 
to F sagen a reckless, wild, and un- 

odly set of individuals. But, my 

ord, the Orangemen are a class of 
persons who are always ready to 
support the law of the land—even at 
the expense of the last drop of their 
blood. They will repel outrage, but 
not create it. The Orangemen of 
Ireland are ready to support the 
Church as by law established—aye, 
and as their fathers did before them, 
commit their bodies to the flames 
before they would suffer the blas- 

hemous and heretical Church of 

ome to fill this land once more with 
her abominations. My Lord, the 
Orangemen of Ireland are scriptural 
Christians, Church of England men, 
and Presbyterians—but yet one body 
united in heart and spirit, and deter- 
mined to support each other in all 
cases of difficulty and danger. They 
are determined to make a_ noble 
stand against rebellion, revolution, 
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anarchy, and bloodshed—and for the 
truth that has come down to us, and 
which they value more than their 
lives, or any possession which they 
have under heaven. And let no man 
say that our dear and cherished bre- 
thren, the Presbyterians, do not join 
heart and hand in supporting our 
Church. Having lived in a mixed 
population of Presbyterians and 
Church of England men, I can bear 
witness that when a man in the mi- 
nistry is a rea) minister of the Church 
of England, who holds to the spirit 
of the liturgy and the articles of the 
Christian faith, and discharges his 
duty as a faithful steward, then the 
Presbyterians look up to that man 
and bless him.” 

This body in Ireland is not only 
numerous, brave, and energetic, but 
it is united. The imminence of the 
danger has produced an organization 
in that country to which we. have 
nothing as yet comparable in Great 
Britain ; and united the nobles and 


the people, the high and the low, toa 
degree of which we can hardly form 
an idea. When the Reform agitation 
was at its height in Ireland in spring 


1832, the leaders of this intrepi 
body formed a Society in Dublin to 
counteract the influence of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, and the success of 
theit efforts has already exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. To 
the efforts, the bold and manly efforts 
of that Society, we owe the intrepid 
stand made by the North of Ireland 
against the Reform Bill; a stand 
which, if imitated in other places 
with the same resolution, would have 
prevented that fatal measure from 
ever becoming the law of the land. 
Meetings were there held, attended 
by 50,000 men, to petition against the 
suicidal measure, and Earl Roden 
presented a petition against it signed 
by 130,000 persons. It is to organi- 
zation, the admirable organization 
established by the Conservative So- 
ciety in Dublin, that these splendid 
and orderly efforts are owing; anda 
memorable example does it afford to 
the other parts of the empire, of 
what can be done, even in the face of 
extreme danger, by the union of able 
and indefatigable leaders with intre- 
pid and enthusiastic followers. 

Of the proceedings of the Society 
which has organized this great and 
patriotic hody into its present active 
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and efficient form, we cannot give 
so good an account as in the words of 
Mr Boyton. “1 believe, my Lord, that 
we have not so much reason to com- 
plain of the effects of Reform in thin- 
ning our ranks as the Government 
have. We told the Government that 
they would lose all these members, 
and that they would be transferred 
to Mr O’Connell, and the prophecy 
has been fulfilled both in spirit and 
letter. We are not, however, to be 
disheartened at any thing that has 
occurred. We have not been taken 
by surprise—all that has occurred 
we fully anticipated—but notwith- 
standing, our force in the present 
Parliament is nearly as strong as in 
the Parliament which preceded it. 
It is important to impress the public 
mind with a just idea of the discom- 
fiture which the Government experi- 
enced at the elections in this country. 
We have ample means to recover 
the position which we once occupied. 
We must inspire the lower orders 
with confidence. This Society has 
been only in existence for a space of 
nine months, and I would appeal to 
any gentleman in Ireland, whether 
there does not exist a spirit in the 
lower order of the population on this 


Jirst day of 1833, which was un- 


known in 1832? This Society has 
created that spirit, and given a tone 
and intensity unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the country. And are we 
now to think, that because the elec- 
tions are over our business is at an 
end? No, my Lord, it is our duty to 
stand here, not merely as an elec- 
tion committee, but to remain here 
as the mouthpiece of the Protestant 
population —as the centre around 
which they are to rally on all oc- 
casions—as the head to which they 
are always to look for advice—and 
as the arm to which they should al- 
ways apply for protection. I recol- 
lect leaving your Lordship in London 
in June last, and I told your Lord- 
ship that 1 would come over to Ire- 
land and supply for three months 
the enemies of our name and race 
ample materials for digestion. I 
think I kept my word. I now pro- 
mise our enemies, whether they be 
found in the Castle or the Corn- 
Exchange, that for the coming six 
months they shall have ample mate- 
rials for their consideration. I trust 
we shall be able to promote a spirit of 
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confidence among Protestants of eve- 
ry denomination, and procure a per- 
fect consolidation of all Protestants 
in the country, from the peer to the 
t. We must place before the 
Protestant mind of the country, the 
secret of their own power. It is folly 
to say, that possessing, as they do,a 
vast preponderance of the wealth of 
the country—and in possession of so 
vast a proportion of the surface of 
the land—and the only sound por- 
tion of the population—with all the 
rank, property, and intelligence of 
the country on their side—it is a fol- 
ly to say that two millions and a half 
of such people could be any thing 
else but a powerful and irresistible 
body, and, if not placed under the 
most trying circumstances they 
would have had a preponderating 
majority at the late elections. Where- 
ever a Conservative and a Repeal 
candidate were in the field, the Go« 
vernment invariably supported the Re- 
pealer. It is the manifest duty of 
every Government to support pro- 
rty against population, butin every 
nstance at the late elections, the Go- 
vernment were invariably found sup- 
porting the Repealer and the Demo- 
crat against the Conservative candi- 
date, who was ready and anxious to 
— peace, order, and tranquil- 
it . 

e extract from one of the last 
speeches of that intrepid and patri- 
otic nobleman, the Earl of Roden, 
the following account of the object 
of the Society :— 

“ From the first formation of the So- 
ciety, I need hardly tell this respect- 
able meeting, that I have taken a 
most lively and anxious interest in 
its progress. It has been my delight 
to watch over your proceedings 
week after week; and although ata 
distance from you—detained, in 
some instances by public, m others 
by private duty—I have waited most 
anxiously for the opportunity which 
has arrived to-day of joining and 
uniting with you personally in that 
great and important cause for the 
maintenance of which we originally 
combined in this room—namely, to 
support and uphold the Protestant 
institutions of the country. I am 
persuaded, and every day I live the 

rsuasion becomes stronger, that it 
to Protestantism in Ireland is to 
be ascribed that liberty of con- 


ve 
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science as well as personal liberty, 
which is enjoyed, not merely by the 
Protestants themselves, but by the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of this 
country. It is therefore, sir, because 
I wish well to all my countrymen, of 
every persuasion and denomination, 
that I would uphold the principles 
of Protestantism. I would say to 
you, as I have said it in my place in 
Parliament—and as I am ready to 
assert whenever I may be called up- 
on—that I consider Protestantism 
in this country as the nucleus of all 
the liberties we have enjoyed—and 
to that alone we may trust the con- 
tinuation of that happiness and free- 
dom so long enjoyed by the inhabit- 
ants of this country; and therefore, 
sir, you will not be surprised when 
I state it to be my determination— 
moving in that sphere of life in 
which God has placed me, to use 
every means in my power to forward 
and uphold so great and important 
an object. If we once admit that the 
truth found in Protestantism is a 
matter of indifference—if we once 
admit that it signifies not to what 
religion a man belong, provided he 
be sincere in his belief in it—we 
then make no difference between 
truth and error. The Bible would 
be a useless book, instead of being the 
charter of a Christian’s privilege, and 
the foundation of asinner’s hope.” 

The general object of the Protest- 
ant Society is, to counteract the 
movements, and defeat the objects, 
of the Catholic Revolutionists; and 
for a description of these objects, 
we willingly turn to a late number 
of one of the ablest of the Conser- 
vative papers of Great Britain. 

“ The first object of Catholic le- 
gislation,” says the Standard, “ and 
of the intrigues for which their le- 
gislative power gives them opportu- 
nity, is the overthrow of the Church 
establishment in Ireland; the over- 
throw of the Church establishment 
in England—aye, and in Scotland, 
too, must follow. Upon this ground, 
though we have higher to come, we 
appeal to the clergy of all ranks, to 
the patrons of Church preferment of 
all degrees, throughout Great Bri- 
tain—we appeal to them to aid the 
Conservative Society of Ireland, in 
repelling the first invasion of their 
rights and property. 

“ The second object of the Popish 
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party in Parliament, is the extirpa- 
tion of the Protestant religion. ee 
this ground we invoke the aid of all 
Christian churchmen and Dissenters, 
of whatever denomination, to aid that 
Society which, in resisting the ag- 
gression of this Popish faction, cham- 
pions the vital interests of Christian- 
ity, and literally prevents the closing 
of the gospel against seven or eight 
millions of our fellow-subjects. 
“The third object of the Popish 
faction in Parliament, is the osten- 
tatiously avowed one, the repeal of 
the Union. Let the manufacturer, 
the fundholder, the party concerned 
in the East or West India trade—let, 
indeed, any man concerned to main- 
tain the power and station of Great 
Britain, but reflect upon the import 
of these five words—the repeal of the 
Union—the repeal of that Union 
which, thirty-two years ago, was 
effected at such a cost, in order to 
avoid a political separation ; and that 
at a moment when the power of 
Popery had been crushed into the 
dust by its defeat in a recent rebel- 
lion. What would be the effect of 


a repeal of the Union now, when 
Popery has been pampered to its 


present high and palmy state? Let, 
we say, those who have property, 

articularly funded property, — 
Tet those who are engaged in any 
branch of commerce—let those who 
have any British feeling, reflect deli- 
berately upon what would follow 
from a repeal of the Union; and 
then let them ask themselves whe- 
ther they ought not to lend a hand 
to the Protestants of Ireland, who 
are standing in the breach against 
that plague ?” 

When a powerful body, acting up- 
on these principles, is organized for 
the defence of order in Ireland, and 
to preserve its union with this coun- 
try, it is surely the height of madness 
for Government to throw away such 
auxiliaries, to alienate such affec- 
tions, on the very eve of aconflict for 
the dismemberment of the empire. 
Yet this is what the Ministry have 
have done, and are doing, by coa+ 
lescing on every occasion with the 
Catholic Repealer in preference to 
the Protestant Unionist,—the fire- 
brand of anarchy, and dismemberer 
of the empire, in preference to the 
friend of order, and tried supporter 
of the British constitution. 
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Of the extent to which the anarchi- 
cal meetings, so loudly praised and 
warmly supported at one time by 
Ministers, have gone in Ireland, we 
cannot give a better proof than is 
contained in the following charge of 
Judge Joy to the grand jury at the 
late Longford Assizes :—“ I am sorry 
to learn, that there is an appearance 
of moral disease in your country, 
more fatal and pernicious in its im- 
mediate effects, and far more destruc- 
tive in its general consequences, than 
that physical disease which Provi- 
dence has already considerably alle- 
viated in your country. Large as- 
semblies of the people have taken 

lace for the purpose of resisting the 

aw, exciting discontent, and ob- 
structing those persons who are ex- 
ercising their due rights, and for the 
purpose of depriving them of that 
property which the law has given 
them ; and which the law, so long as 
it remains as it is, must secure to 
them. Large assemblies have been 
convoked, for the purpose of enter- 
ing into a combination to resist the 
law, and obstructing those who are 
coming forward in the exercise of 
their just rights. This state of things 
cannot be suffered to exist, for evil, 
you may be assured, must be the 
result. If it be not checked, there 
is an end to all social order—to all 
peace—to all protection for life and 
property, and those ties by which 
society are kept together must be 
ultimately severed; if such a state 
of things be permitted to exist, no 
man will know what to call his own 
—no man can exercise his will over 
that which is his own, but must sub- 
missively bend to that most despotic 
of all tyrants—the tyranny of the 
mob. It beGomes my duty, there- 
fore, to enter into an explanation of 
the law upon this subject. Persons, 
it is statéd, have assembled in large 
bodies, with arms, with flying ban- 
ners, with ensigns, denoting the ob- 
ject of their assembling, and thus in- 
apirine sonia into the — sub- 
ects of -his:Majesty. e very ex- 
ioncesanaliett ot ‘once pronounce 
to-be arevolution of the law, which 
calls for, and is deserving of punish- 
ment. Gentlemen, in some cases 
they have given specific directions 
as to who should be employed by 
particular persons, and who should 
not. They have assumed a control- 
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ling authority over the labour of the 
country, by dictating to those who 
are necessarily obliged to employ 
persons under them; and have also 
exercised a dictatorial authority in 
saying, ‘ You shall not employ this 
man or that man;’ and over those 
unfortunate persons who are obliged 
to have recourse to their labour for 
support, they have exercised an 
equally dictatorial authority by pre- 
venting them from receiving pay- 
ment from particular men.” 

That the Protestant party in Ire- 
land are a powerful and intrepid 
body, is evident from the astonishing 
stand they have made against the 
Catholic anarchists, even when de- 
serted by Administration, and when 
the whole weight of Government 
was lent to support the 5,000,000 of 
Agitators who are tearing society to 

jeces in that wretched country. 

t is owing to their efforts, and their 
efforts alone, aided by the cool and 
humane courage of the English sol- 
diers, that there is any thing like 
order ‘or — left in any part of 
Ireland. But the eloquence and 
ability of the orators of whom it can 
boast, is in Great Britain in a great 


degree unknown; and to remove 
the error, and give a specimen of 
the ability which presides over their 
meetings, we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of adorning our. pages by part 


of the splendid speech of Mr Boyton 
on the Dutch war ;—a proceeding of 
which the consequences agd the 
— are doomed to be more 
asting than the gallant defence of 
General Chassé. 
on the subject at present under dis- 
cussion, but it is intimately connect- 
ed with it; and Mr Boyton’s elo- 
quence is worthy of a place in a 
more lasting record than the perish- 
ing columns of a newspaper. 

“I say it is our duty to employ 
this influence in the way of respect- 
ful remonstrance. It is the unques- 
tionable prerogative of the King to 
declare war—but no Minister should 
advise war unless it receive the su 
port of the great body of the people 
—for none such can be brought toa 
successful termination. My Lord, 
we object to the war as undertaken 
in violation of the national faith.— 
War is a fearful alternative, but an 
alternative which a people may be 
induced to adopt. But the present 


It is not exactly . 
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war is to.the people of this country 
unintelligible. If it were undertaken 
to support an old and faithful ally— 
if it were undertaken to loosen the 
chains and establish the freedom of 
an oppressed people—if its objects 
were to curb superstitious bigotry, 
or to crush religious persecution— 
(cheers)—if the interests of the 
country advised, or the honour of 
the country required, that we should 
draw the sword from out its sheath, 
they might excuse if they did not 
approve the present policy. But that 

ngland should unite with her na- 
tural enemy to crush an ancient 
friend ; that she should join to wrest 
from them the hard-earned rights of 
a gallant people, bought by their 
bravery and sealed with their blood 
—that she should ally herself with 
infidels against brethren of the same 
household of the faith—and this in 
defiance of the most obvious inte- 
rests, and in violation of the pledged 
honour of the country, is that 
against which the mind revolts, and 
will call down, I feel assured, the 
universal reclamation of the country. 
But supposing honour permitted, 
justice must condemn the war—the 
very basis accepted by the King of 
Holland contained conditions of cry- 
ing injustice. Upon the closing of 
the Scheldt, my Lord, I say the pros- 

erity of the states of Holland has 
or a long time depended. I need 
not dwell upon the right vested in 
Holland to close the entrance of this 
river, possessing, as she does, a ter- 
ritory on either side of its embou- 
chure ; but this right was settled by 
special treaty betwéen Philip the 

ourth and the States of Holland 
centuries before; they have since 
strengthened that title by all the au- 
thority of fprescription, and by the 
sanction of the States of Europe. 
Why, my Lord, the attempt of the 
Emperor Joseph to open the Scheldt, 
joined with the equally prudent po- 
licy, by which, through a most ex- 
traordinary coincidence, it was ac- 
companied —namely, the disman- 
tling of the iron girdle of frontier 
towns, by which the Netherlands 
was separated from France, led to 
that first disturbance in Europe, 
immediately preceding the move- 
ment at the French Revolution. The 
= assigned by England for its 

eclaration of war against France in 
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the year 1794, was the opening of 
the Scheldt. Ever since the separa- 
tion of the United Provinces from 
— it has always been the policy 
of England to secure to Amsterdam, 
and the other cities of Holland, the 
wealth, and the consequent power, 
which Antwerp once derived from the 
navigation of that stream. But as a 
question of policy, too, I condemn 
this unjust war. I cannot be persua- 
ded but that there exists a necessary 
concatenation between these two 
principles, and that what is unjust 
will always be found inexpedient. Is 
there any man so blind who does 
not see that at this instant Belgium 
is a province of France? But recent- 
ly it formed a parcel of the empire 
—it was cut up into French depart- 
ments—it speaks the French lan- 
guage—it is animated by French 
principles—it is occupied by French 
armies—a daughter of the House of 
Orleans sits upon the throne—and 
it is an integral part of France in 
every thing but the name—nay, 
French writers even now lay claim 
to it, quoting as their authority the 
first passage in the Commentaries of 
Cesar :— Gallia divisa est in partes 
tres, quarum unam Belge colunt. I 
ask, was it a wise act to extend the 
French frontier to the Rhine? I say 
to the Rhine, for part of the demand 
made upon the Dutch King is, that 
his rebellious subjects, who have 
scorned his rule, shall freely navi- 
gate the internal waters of Holland 
—that they shall have a free transit 
along those canals which join the 


waters of the Scheldt to the Rhine. - 


Well can I sympathize with the sen- 
timent of the Dutch patriot, express- 
ed not long since at a meeting of the 
States-General, that the Hollanders 
would never consent to give traitors 
access to these canals, planned by 
the enterprise and dug with the trea- 
sures of their fathers. But imagine 
the importance of the Low Countries 
to France; let any gentleman esti- 
mate its vast population, and consi- 
dering the lightness of its debt—its 
vast financial resources—the mili- 
tary genius of its people—every 
male, from the grandsire at the fire- 
side to the youth in the field, a sol- 
dier—their unbounded ambition and 
unbounded pride—let him consider 
that France is the greatest military 
power upon the earth, and wants 
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but maritime strength to aim now, 
as it has aimed before, at universal 
rule. Let him then take a map of 
Europe and observe the line of coast 
which the cession of the Netherlands 
adds to this empire—let him weigh 
the augmented resources derived 
from the free intercourse with the 
Dutch colonies secured by one of 
the articles of the treaty, the posses- 
sion of the internal navigation of the 
Continent—the necessary rise of 
Antwerp and the Netherlands, and 
the consequent decadence of the 
Dutch, and he will readily see the 
vast importance of this added terri- 
tory to the French people. I put out 
of question now the demolition of 
the frontier fortresses, and that 
France will now have an advanced 
base for its military operations. But, 
I ask, is it wise to put into the hands 
of such a people as the French, such 
a river as the Scheldt, and such a 
harbour, and mart, and fortress as 
Antwerp—a river whose mouth 
opens over against the Thames—an 
arsenal selected by the perspicacity 
of Napoleon as the focus of his ma- 
ritime strength, and fortified by the 
mathematical genius of Carnot? The 
river at Antwerp is broader than the 
Thames, and is navigable for line-of- 
battle ships some miles higher. 
Surely nothing but infatuated insa- 
nity, or else a principle far baser, 
could have induced such a sacrifice 
as this. We are to be sacrificed to our 
natural enemies tue French, and for 
no other intelligible motive but that 
a disagreement with France would 
render the Ministry of my Lord 
Plunkett and my Lord Grey,—would 
render the reign of nepotism and 
impotence—a few months shorter. 
There is something in the history of 
the Dutch nation well worthy the ad- 
miration of the patriot and philoso- 
pher. We have handed down to us 
from ancient times, by the poets and 
orators who have wondered at and 
celebrated its extraordinary institu- 
tions, the history of the common- 
wealth, which acquired no mean in- 
fluence among the states of Greece, 
and shared no small portion of mi- 
litary renown. But it was a cele- 
brity and a distinction purchased by 
the sacrifice of every finer senti- 
ment which sweetens domestic life, 
and which was essentially founded 
upon the slavery and debasement of 
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their fellow-men. But the history 
of the Dutch people dims indeed the 
lustre, while it transcends all that is 
marvellous in Spartan story. Sub- 
of the most powerful monarch 

of the day, the lord of an eastern 
and western world, with treasures 
the most boundless, with armies the 
best disciplined, trained to war, and 
habituated to victory, and led by 
Generals, whose experience and skill 
have been the admiration of after 
times, they rose against their op- 
rs. Amid the sorest persecu- 

tion, under trials, the mere recital 
of which would blanch the cheek, 
neither the violence of armed des- 
potism, nor the cruelty of bigoted 
power, could subdue a people de- 
termined to be free; deeply im- 
pressed with the truths spread abroad 
at the period of the Reformation, 
when their souls were emancipated 
their bodies could not be enslaved. 
In defence of that sacred principle 
which commands every being to 
worship his God as his conscience 
dictates, they rose upon their bigot- 
ed persecutors toa man. The same 
elastic principle which effected the 
national independence of Holland, 
read wide its national prosperity— 
her fleets a —? anya sie 
products supplied every market— 
the extent of her enterprise was cir- 
cumscribed only by the limits of the 
obe—her whalers usurped the Arc- 
tic regions—her industry drew from 
the northern deeps treasures as 
abundant, and far more blest than 
her persecutors could extract, under 
the lash of tyrants, and amid the 
tears of slaves, from the exhaustless 
caverns of Potosi and Peru. The 
shores of three quarters of the globe 
were interspersed with her settle- 
ments—her establishments in the 
East were almost as numerous as 
the islands in the Indian Archipe- 
lago; and at some future period, 
my Lord, when the present state of 
the habitable world shall have pass- 
ed away, we know the great ones of 
the earth will pass away, and new 
states arise under His bidding, at 
whose command nations and empires 
rise and fall, flourish and decay. 
Suppose, my Lord, when the great 
ones of the earth have sunk into 
oblivion, and that some philosopher 
or historian, or some one dedicated 
to antiquarian research some thou- 
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sand years hence, shall find the 
names of Holland and Ireland affix- 
ed to regions distant from the parent 
country by a semi-circumference of 
the globe—when he finds in the no- 
menclature of geography a monu- 
ment of their language, he will na- 
turally enquire, what a wondrous 
country must this have been—her 
population, how numerous—her ter- 
ritory, how extensive—her climate, 
how favourable—her soil, how fruit- 
ful—and if, my Lord, there be any 
old almanack in those days, and that 
a reference is made to it, how sur- 
= will he be to find this count- 
ess people to have been less than 
two millions of souls, and this ex- 
tensive territory not much larger 
than an English county! Perhaps, 
too, he may question the fidelity of 
the poet, who describes the industry 
of this surprising people as encrvach- 
ing upon the ocean, and creating a 
sphere for its labours by that firm 
connected bulwark, which 


* Spreads its long arms amidst the watery 
roar, 

Scoops out an empire and usurps the 
shore ; 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him 
smile 5 

The slow canal, the yellow blossom’d 
vale, 

The wiliow-tufted bank, the gliding sail; 

The crowded mart, the cultivated piain— 

A new creation rescued from his reign,’ 


My Lord, there is something in the 
history of the Dutch people calcu- 
lated to attract the interest of every 
cultivated mind. Independent of ail 
mere abstract considerations, we 
cannot but recollect that the bright- 
est passages in British history were 
those in which England and Hulland 
were written iu the same page—of 
Elizabeth, the founder of our em- 
pire, and the vindicator of our faith 
—of Cromwell, who made the name 
of Englishman respected as ever was 
that of ancient Roman—aud the glo- 
ries of Blenheim, and the laurels of 
Waterloo, were won along with 
Dutch allies, and against French 
foes. On one, one occasion alone, 
were we united with the French 
against the Hollanders; and abroad 
or at home, in our foreign or our do- 
mestic relations, it is the darkest and 
the basest page in the tablet of our 
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histories—I allude to the reign of 
Charles the Second. With a profli- 
gate, an unconstitutional, and a Po- 
pish government at home, the name 
of England was dishonoured abroad. 


_The Dutch fleets swept the seas, our 
shipping was destroyed even upon 
the waters of the Thames, and for 
once in our history a foreign fleet 
arrived within a single tide of Lon- 
don bridge. Nor were we absolved 
from our shame, until we sought 
from persecuted Holland a Deliverer 
—(No idea can be conveyed of the 
enthusiasm with which this declara- 
tion was received)—from dishonour 
abroad and despotism at home. My 
Lord, no war can be safe but such 
as is supported by the good-will of 
the people. Iam assured from every 
rivate account—I see it in forced ac- 
fnowledgment of the hireling press, 
who, however enslaved to the Go- 
vernment, are constrained to obey the 
still higher behests of the popular 
will, that in England there is a uni- 
versal reclamation against this war 
—and, my Lord, in Ireland—in Ire- 
land, what is the feeling? It has 
been said by a wise heathen, that a 
pep man struggling with adversity 
s a spectacle worthy of gods to wit- 
ness. But a great, and temperate, 
and wise prince, struggling against 
unjust aggression—asserting with 
firmness, and not without modera- 
tion, the unquestionable rights of his 
subjects—supported by the sacri- 
fices and cheered by the affections 
of a unanimous and devoted people, 
is a spectacle well worthy the admi- 
ration of mankind. My Lord, our 
attachment to our King, our devo- 
tion to the laws, is too unquestion- 
able, to suffer from the imputation 
of the despicable minions of this 
desperate Government. But we are 
called upon to let that Government 
know with what sentiments this war 
is regarded here. How will this 
war be regarded by the Protestant 
po of Ulster? Mark, my 
ord, the hair upon which the fate 
of the empire now hangs. With a 
popes. to whom the name of 
ngland is hateful—who for cen- 
turies have been averse from Eng- 
lish rule—who have from century 
to century, and from year to year, 
looked forward for some occasion by 
which they might be emancipated— 
by one class, and one class alone, has 
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the empire been rescued from dis- 
memberment ; that class, my Lord, 
the Protestant population, have been, 
by the insane idiotcy of the pre- 
sent Administration, injured, insulted, 
spurned, But there is one thing I 
would convey to the Government— 
your Lordship, who knows the North 
of Ireland, can correct me if I err— 
every affection of his heart—every 
recollection dearest to him—every 
bright vision which his fancy can 
depict, is indissolubly associated in 
the mind of an Irish Protestant with 
recollections of the Dutch people. 
When the Protestants were persecu- 
ted for their faith—when they were 
driven from their habitations—when 
they were forced to the dreadful al- 
ternative of misery and debasement 
at home, or of sorrow and exile 
abroad—they recollect that their 
eat Deliverer came from Holland. 
hey look to her people as one peo- 
le with themselves—that the lrish 
rotestant and the Dutch Protestant 
achieved the one victory at the plains 
of Aughrim and the waters of the 
Boyne; and although it still should 
please their Sovereign to continue 
this unprofitable and unhappy con- 
test, they will still maintain to him 
that loyalty and devotion with which 
they have ever been characterised, 
and still lend their best efforts for 
the maintenance of his dignity and 
crown. It will be the part of a wise 
minister to recollect, that at a most 
dangerous period in the history of 
Ireland, when the bond of English 
connexion has dwindled to a thread, 
when its only security is found in 
the attachment of the Protestants to 
English rule, that he advises a Sove- 
reign to a war condemned by every 
thinking and educated individual of 
that persuasion ; and with respect to 
the lower classes, revolting to the 
strongest prejudices and most power- 
ful emotions of the heart.” 

We make no apology for the length 
of this quotation. lt is seldom, in- 
deed, that we have the satisfaction 
of quoting such generous sentiments, 
clothed in such beautiful language ; 
or of adorning our columns with so 
much historical information, set off 
with such lustre of imagery. It is 
by habituating our readers on this 
side of the water to these flights of 
Irish eloquence, and shewing the 
Conservative leaders there how high- 
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ly their efforts are appreciated, and 
with what interest their proceedings 
are watched in this country, that we 
can best increase the mutual] esteem 
of the patriotic and the brave in both 
countries, and promote that cordial 
union and co-operation upon which 
alone the salvation of either can be 
founded. 

And this union must, it is evident, 
daily become closer, from the spread 
of Conservative principles with the 
nearer approach of danger in this 
country. It is clear that these prin- 
ciples must become the fixed princi- 
ples of the whole friends of order in 
Great Britain ; the juste milieu of the 
Whigs must soon be destroyed. 
There is no medium between an- 
archy and order, monarchy and re- 
volution, religion and infidelity, vir- 
tue and licentiousness. He that is 
not with us is against us; the time 
is fast es when the whole 
empire, like Ireland, must be divided 
into two great parties; the one stri- 
ving to uphold, the other to destroy, 
the religion, property, and institutions 
of the country. We may thank the 


Reform Act for having seated in the 
once united and prosperous realm of 


Great Britain, the vehement passions 
and distracted agitation of that un- 
happy land. 

ut, drivenas we have been by the 
Whigs to this sad extremity, we must 
set our face to the danger, and ex- 
tricate ourselves from the perils that 
surround us, or perish in the at- 
tempt. In this effort there is much 
room both for encouragement and 
imitation in the example of Ireland. 
Never was the minority in numbers 
of a nation placed in such peril; 
never were brute strength and popu- 
jar violence so openly arrayed against 
property and intelligence; never 
were the forces of anarchy so ably 
and skilfully led; and-never did go- 
vernment in so disgraceful a way 
throw itself into the arms of the Re- 
volutionists. That the bold and uni- 
ted band of the Protestants should 
so long have been able, unaided and 
unbefriended to withstand the nu- 
merous and well-drilled forces of 
anarchy, is the strongest proof of 
what can be effected by a body nu- 
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merically inferior to their opponents, 
if supported by the education and 
property of the country, and directed 
y leaders of ability and resolution. 
But in all these respects, much, much 
remains to be done in Great Britain, 
before they can acquire the efficiency 
of their Irish brethren. The nobility, 
chiefly, should take example from the 
energetic and active leaders of Irish 
patriotism. Where do we see in this 
country the noblemen coming for- 
ward with the gentlemen, middling 
ranks, and yeomanry, to assert their 
rinciples, and rouse their inferiors 
y their example, as they have long 
done in the north of Ireland ? It is 
by such means, by Conservative so- 
cieties uniting together the prince 
and the peasant, that the Protestants 
of Ireland have been combined into 
the magnificent array of patriotism 
and public spirit which they now 
exhibit. The ability is not wanting 
in this country, as we see from the 
speeches of Lord John Scott, Lord 
Stormount, and so many of the young 
nobility; the public independent 
spirit is not wanting, as is proved by 
the return of fifteen Conservative 
Peers, in opposition to the mandates 
of the Reforming Treasury. What, 
then, is wanting to render the patrio- 
tic unions of this country as efficient 
and powerful as those of the sister 
kingdom? A sense of the danger to 
be apprehended ; of the reality and 
pressing nature of the danger; and 
of the necessity of the wise and the 
good of every political persuasion, 
uniting together to resist the pro- 
gress of evils which now threaten 
them all with destruction. If the 
sense of the reality of these perils is 
awakened in time, it is just possible, 
that, under the blessing of God, the 
remaining institutions of the country, 
and the national independence, may 
yet be preserved. If it is not, and 
the higher orders do not speedily 
unite, and publicly unite, with the 
middling to arrest it, we are irrevo- 
cably doomed to destruction; and 
the authors of the Reform Bill will 
have the glory of having dismem- 
bered an empire, which the arms of 
Napoleon sought in vain to subdue. 
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I passeD my examination with 
some credit, and was appointed as- 
sistant-surgeon to my ship, then ly- 
ing at Portsmouth. As she was ex- 
pected, however, to sail every tide 
to join the fleet off Cherbourg,* I 
was not sent down at once, but re- 
ceived instructions to be on board 
the Gull tender, at Sheerness, in 
eight days. In the mean time, with 
my appointment, and twenty guineas 
in my pocket, a light heart and a 
tolerable figure, I went down into 
Surrey, to Bromley Force, the seat 
of an excellent friend, from whom I 
had long had an invitation. I found 
the house full of visitants, chiefly 
young people about my own age, all 
making merry, and had little diffi- 
culty in being admitted of their 
crew. I never saw so many happy, 
fair and handsome faces together, as 
were there assembled for the next 
week—but by far the. loveliest of 
the fair faces, was that of a youn 
lady from the west, called Fane; an 
none, perhaps, was happier than my 
own, when beside her. She delight- 
ed in botany; and although I at that 
time knew little more of the science 
than would have enabled me to 
make a tolerable guess at the dried 
drug in a medicine-chest, yet the 
temptation was so great, that I could 
not resist the opportunity of be- 
coming her more constant compa- 
nion, by undertaking the office of her 
tutor. My inadequacy must have 
been soon betrayed; nevertheless, 
we continued to pursue our studies, 
with as regular attendance as ever 
on my part, and as implicit atten- 
tion on hers, till mutually we arri- 
ved at the tacit understanding that, 
provided we looked at the flower 
together, it mattered little whether 
I assigned it a right or a wrong 
place in our rare classification. We 
soon exchanged the garden for the 
fields and green lanes ; and often be- 
fore the others had risen to their 


daily vocations of riding or sailing, 
we would contrive a ramble in 


search of some unknown species of 
an unheard of genus, to the roman- 
tic borders of Holmsdale, which lay 
within a half mile of Bromley, with 
the apology of the children for our 

uides, cm rarely failed to find in- 
, ween enough in the rabbit- 
warren, or rookery, to leave us alone 
in our search through the glades and 
avenues of the old holm oak and the 
furze. It cannot be expected that, 
with these occasions constantly fall- 
ing out, an ardent youth of nineteen, 
as I then was, should long conceai 
feelings so fostered by every appli- 
ance of time and circumstance; nor 
need it be wondered at, that before 
even the week had elapsed, I had 
avowed my passion, and had not 
been altogether unsuccessful in eli- 
citing a confession of its return, 
My exultation on that evening must 
have been very apparent, for next 
morning, as I came down stairs, ha- 
ving lain much later than usual, my 
host Mr Blundell met me, and took 
my arm, as he bade me good morn- 
ing, then led me into the library, 
and, “ Harry, my fine fellow,” said 
he, in his good-natured way, “ you 
must get the M.D. to your name, and 
make something handsome of your 
own, before you begin to run away 
with the hearts of our girls here in 
the country.” 

“Pon my soul, sir,” stammered 
I, while I felt myself blushing to the 
eyes, “ I—I—we were only pulling 
flowers, sir.” , 

“Ah! my dear boy,” he sighed 
and went on, “ take care, that while 
you pull the flowers, you do not 
plant thorns for both hereafter.’ I 
had expected nothing short of thorns 
for my roses; but he surprised me 
a little when he proceeded: “ El- 
len is my ward: she is a good girl, 
and will be a rich girl; and you 
know very well I would not be act- 
ing as a guardian worthy such a 
trust, if I encouraged the addresses 
of one whose fortune is still to make, 
and whose attachments, Harry, have 





* This must have been in 1758, 
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still to undergo the changes of the 
most fickle time in his life. Come, 
tell me candidly, now, how far has 
this business gone ?” 

Here was a pretty reckoning to be 
run up under a hedge. I was silent 
and sheepish for a while; but told 
him honestly all about it, so soon as 
I could speak without choking on 
every second word. 

“ Surely,” said he, when I had 
done, “ you must have been aware 
of the great impropriety of trying to 
engage this young lady’s affections 
without my sanction—I am her 
guardian, you know.” 

“TI declare, my dear sir, I never 
knew that you were her guardian,” 
I exclaimed; “ I never knew she had 
any fortune to guard.” 

He smiled, and asked, “ Were 
you ever in love before, Harry ?” 

* Never, sir, upon my honour—ex- 
cept once—but that was nothing.” 

“* Nothing to this, I suppose,” he 
replied; “ and this, 1 dare say, will 
be nothing to the next. Tut, man! I 
was a young fellow once myself, and 
remember many atime when I would 
have given my eyes to have walked 
to church with one pretty girl, and 
my head, I suppose, if I could, to 
have walked home with another. I 
was just your age then—what age 
are you now, Harry ?” 

* Nineteen past, sir,” (it was not a 
week since my birthday.) 

* Aye, aye, I was just about nine- 
teen myself then—but no matter. 
You wouldsee the propriety, my dear 
boy, of going up to London in the 
mean time, were it not that Ellen is 
obliged to leave us to-day; it is no 
arrangement of mine, 1 can assure 
you. If I thought it necessary to get 
either of you out of the other’s way, 
I certainly would pack you off, and 
keep Ellen with me; but the fact is, 
Lam only joint trustee in this busi- 
ness: her other guardians insist on 
having her away to the house of one 
of them, to whose nomination I have 
been over-persuaded to consent. He 
is needy, and the allowance may be 
an object; but I would rather pay the 
money out of my own pocket twice 
told, than let her go down among 
them. However it cannot be helped: 
she must leave us. Poor thing! with 
such a fortune and so many connex- 
ions—keeping myself out of the 
question, without whose sanction, 
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thank Heaven, they cannot marry 
her, there never was a more friend- 
less dependent.” 

“ And has Miss Fane no brother, 
no father alive ?’ enquired I. 

* Mother, sister, and brother, all 
the family are dead,” replied Mr 
Blundell, “ excepting her father, who 
I am sorry to say, is still alive to 
every thing but a proper sense of 
his own ig pre and his child’s 
happiness. His last instructions were 
dated London, but what he is doing 
there, or where, or how he lives, 
cannot tell.” 

He had now forgotten my mis- 
demeanours in his own confidential 
regrets, and I had forgotten my con- 
fusion in eagerness to know some- 
thing more of one who, I felt, for all 
the careful old gentleman’s prudent 
veto, was not yet quite out of my 
reach ; although the mention of her 
fortune, while it made the prize (why 
should I be ashamed to confess it?) 
much more seriously valuable, had 
inspired me with a fear of failure 
proportionate to the enhanced rich- 
ness of success. 

** What a pity, sir,” I said, going 
cunningly to work, “that testators 
do not attend more to the interests 
of their legatees in the appointment 
of equally careful guardians, if they 
think one not enough.” 

“ Ah, it was the doing of the law, 
not of her grandfather, else Fane 
would never have had the control ofa 
penny of it; but had it not been for 
me, he would have had it all. I fought 
her battle stoutly though, and kept 
matters square enough till I was in- 
duced to consent to the admission of 
this other worthy, as a sort of balance 
wheel to keep our ill-sorted motions 
from bringing every thing to a stand.” 

“ And pray, sir,” I went on, elated 
with my success, “who may this 
vexatious umpire be ?” I fairly over- 
shot the mark. 

“ That’s no affair of yours, Harry, 
just now. Go on with your profes- 
sion, get half-a-dozen years over your 
head, and a decent independence at 
least in your pocket, and then I shall 
be very happy indeed to put the son 
of an old friend in the way of a good 
match; but never, Harry, never let 
your wife have to say that she made 
a man of you, while you have head 
and hands, and health, to make a 
man of yourself.” 
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“Dear sir, you are quite right; 
and believe me, I would never dream 
of acting otherwise—only—had I not 
better see about Miss Fane’s hortus 
siccus, a3 you say she goes to-day ?” 

“T have saved you that trouble, 
Harry: she is gone before you were 
out of bed.” 

1 am afraid I proved but dull com- 
pany during the few hours of my 
stay at Bromley Force after this mi- 
serable disappointment. I took my 
leave that evening, and, to tell the 
truth, came up to Londen in a fu- 
ming passion, for I could get no sa- 
tisfaction whatever, notwithstanding 
my numerous enquiries ; I could not 
even ascertain the boarding school 
at which she had been in town. All 
I knew amounted to this, that I was 
in love, and likely to continue so; 
but with whom exactly, I could not 
tell, farther than that she was a lovely 
girl, an heiress, and the ward of my 
careful friend Mr Blundell, in con- 
junction with her father—a charac- 
ter, | feared, not too respectable— 
and some one else of much the same 
stamp, with whom she now was 
about to be placed, not less against 
her own and Mr Blundell’s will than 
mine. But I had little time to in- 
dulge in regrets or speculation; I 
found the Gull with her mainsail 
set at moorings in the Medway, and 
hurrying on board forgot every thing 
for a while in the bustle of getting 
the little schooner under weigh. As 
we stretched out of the Nore, how- 
ever, with a steady breeze and 
sm¢oth water, inthe summer even- 
ing, when the difficulties of crooked 

i and frequent alterations in 
our course had been exchanged for 
the quiet relaxation of fair wind and 
open sea-room ; and when the boat 
had begun to take her work into her 
own hand, like a strong and willing 
labourer, laying herself to the water, 
and sending the crew from her slo- 
ped deck to lounge about the com- 
panion, and lean into the sunset over 
her high weather-rail, with folded 
arms and halt-shut eyes; then, as I 
looked across the glittering expanse, 
Where the level sun danced upon 
every wave between us and the hazy 
shore, I insensibly began to people 
the filmy and golden-grained air with 
my old familiar images again; and 
long after the failing radiance had 
spent itself in the eastern gloom, and 
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long after the waters had ceased to 
roll in even the reflected splendour 
of the upper sky, I continued sowi 
their dim and restless floor wi 
waving visions of green fields, and 
flowery plats, and airy coppiees, till 
the bright enchantress of them alk 
seemed to be won back to my 
side, and I wandered with her again 
through the long day of sunshine, for 
getful alike of sea, and ship, and sory. 
row, and the fast falling shadows of 
night. 

The chill breeze sent me below at 
last, and, wearied with a day of uns 
usual fatigue, I turned inte my berth; 
but was long kept awake by an angry 
altercation between the commander 
and his mate, who were drinking to- 
gether in the main cabin. What they 
disputed about I could not unders 
stand, but I heard enough to cons 
vince me that the command had been 
intrusted to a person of no very 
amiable temper ; in fact I had hardly 
ever meta more disagreeable maa 
than our petty captain, or one on 
whose countenance habitual vie- 
lence and intoxication had contract». 
ed a more repulsive look. 

In the morning we were off Dunges 
ness, with a steady south-easterly 
breeze, that gave us a favourable rua 
to Portsmouth that evening. Here 
we joined three others on the same 
destination, and standing out agai 
made so much of it during the night, 
that, when I came on deck next 
morning, I found ourselves and cone 
sorts beating up with a light wind, 
abreast of Cherbourg, the coast 
about which was just beginning to 
be distinguishable. There had been 
a good deal of disputing the day 
previous on board the Gull ; and the 
captain’s tyrannical conduct had 
put every one on board in a state of 
angry excitement. For my own part, 
I avoided coming in contact with 
him, except at meals, when I could 
not help it, and then I had only to 
dread the want of social humani 
which I never failed to meet; but 
was far otherwise with the crew; 
he knocked them about with what- 
ever came to hand without mercy, 
and openly kept up his mastery by ex 
citing himself to a pitch of sufficient 
violence with quantities of brandy. 

We could not yet a ew any 
of the fleet; for the wind come 
round to the south, and was still get> 
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ting lighter; but at last we plainly 
heard the noise of a heavy cannon- 
ade. It was the first time in my life 
that I had heard a shot fired in an- 
ger; and as every deep explosion 
came through the air, my heart beat 
faster and faster, and, natural fear 
mingling with natural impatience, I 
stood engrossed in pleasingly fearful 
feelings, till I was roused by the 
voice of the mate, crying that there 
was a ship to windward. As our 
fleet lay between us and the shore, 
we had no fear of its proving an 
enemy, and farther than as an object 
of casual speculation, the sail at- 
tracted little notice, till at length, as 
we stood up channel, with the ship, 
which seemed a large merchantman, 
going full before the wind, that had 
now freshened, under a heavy press 
of sail, about a mile to windward on 
our bow, the mate gave it as his 
opinion that we ought to speak him, 
and learn how the fleet lay. Now, 
about a quarter of an hour before 
this, one of the men having grum- 
bled at a cuff, the Captain had taken 
me regularly to witness the mutiny; 
and going to his arms’ chest, had 
stuck a pair of pistols in the breast 
of his jacket, with which he had pa- 
raded the deck for a few minutes, 
in tenfold truculence, and had then 
gone below again, where he now sat 
over his articles of war and brandy 
bottle. The cabin light was partly 
open to admit air; and he made his 
enquiries, and gave his orders, with- 
out coming on deck. “ What co- 
lours does that fellow shew, sir ?” 

“ He is canvass to the mast-head, 
sir, and I cannot see his flag; but I 
think I know the cut of his royals: 
he’s a merchant victualler, if I don’t 
mistake, belonging to the leeward 
division, standing across to Ports- 
mouth—for stores, I suppose.” 

“I don’t care what you suppose, 
sir—what is his name ?” 

“ The Prince Frederick.” 

“ Ah—eh !—old Manson’s craft ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What course do you lie, sir ?” 

“ Hard upon the wind: if he hold 
on, we will cross his wake close 
astern.” 

“ Well, do now as I desire you, 
sir. Let the boat away as many 

ints as will run you under his 

ows—and hold on your course till 

I give you farther orders,” Then, in 
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an under grow] to himself, “ Ah, ha, 
he thought he had swamped me 
about that d—d business of his Son’s 
and the Phenix; but I'll shew the 
old costermongering rogue that I can 
cross his bows, both on shore and 
at sea”—Here he raised his voice 
again—“ and, hilloa, sir! order him, 
as soon as he comes within hail, to 
run under my stern, and round 
to leeward, till your commander 
questions him on his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. And clear away that gun in 
the bows there, for, by —, if he does 
not put his helm up, I'll fire into 
him, as I would into a huxter’s 
stall !” 

We accordingly fell away to lee- 
ward, and the vessels rapidly neared 
each other. The stranger had stud- 
ding-sails set from the very top-gal- 
lant royals to the chain-plates ; anda 
more splendid sight my eyes never 
beheld than he presented, spooming 
down, swift onl steady through the 
fresh, green, sparkling seas that 
sheeted off round either bow in a 
continuous jet, glassy, unbroken, 
and in colour like the purest ame- 
thyst, till it foamed away down the 
broadside, in white boiling eddies of 
froth. We were now within hail: 
the mate took the trumpet, and 
shouted his orders as he had recei- 
ved them: there was no answer. 
The stranger still held on his course, 
right before the wind. 

“ He won’t alter his course, sir,” 
said the mate to the captain. “ What 
is to be done ?” 

“ Hold on, as I ordered you, sir; 
bring up under his lee; and if he 
don’t slacken sail, fire your gun into 
him, and be d—d! Ah, is it luffing 
you are, you mutinous lubber ? must 
J overhaul you?” And he laid hold 
of a handspike, and came up the 
companion, his eyes glaring, his teeth 
set, and a torrent of curses hissing 
through them, hot and horrible. He 
kicked the mate into the scuppers, 
and laid hold of the tiller, round 
which he lashed its lan-yard with a 
second turn, before he had given 
more than one look at the stranger ; 
and while knotting the lashings, re- 
iterated his orders with double vehe- 
mence about the gun. If ever the 
devil had possession of any man, he 
was in him then. It all occurred in 
less time than a minute; but so in- 
experienced at sea was I, that I ap- 
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prehended a fight more than any 
thing else ; although, as the tiller 
was tied, I saw it was next to impos- 
sible for the vessels to escape run- 
ning foul. The seamen were all in 
consternation, crowding from the 
bows, and clamouring advice, en- 
treaties, and denunciations, with- 
out the slightest effect, on their 
captain. He held a pistol in his 
hand, and swore he would shoot 
the first mutineer who should dare to 
interfere. But, at the second look 
he took at the tower of canvass now 
stooping down upon us, within half 
a stone’s throw, he dropped the til- 
ler, maps back, and clapt both 
his hands over his eyes. When he 
withdrew them to grasp the taf- 
ferel, against which he had stumbled, 
one might have thought that he had 
been smearing his face with white 
paint, so deadly pale was he grown 
all on the sudden ; but his eyes were 
fixed and glazed, his mouth wide 
open, his lips livid, and shaking like 
jelly, his hair on end, his limbs in a 
loose palsy, his knees going against 
and over one another. It was a mo- 
ment of dreadful confusion. I was 


thrown down by the rushing about 


of the crew; and, as I looked u 

from among the trampling crowd, 
through whose feet I rolled like a 
log, I saw, all at once, between me 
and the blue sky, over our quarter, 
the jib-boom of the ship pushed 
through the serene air with a smooth 
and equable motion, but swift and 
irresistible in the whole wing of the 
wind. It caught us by the lifts of 
the mainsail, and we were gently 
pushed over for an almost imper- 
ceptible moment; then came asharp 
crash, and the main topmast toppled 
down, tearing and smashing every 
thing in its descent, and making the 
started planks fly from stem to stern, 
as it drove right through the deck 
into the cabin. At the same moment 
the ship’s jib-boom sprung high into 
the air, and from among her pile of 
sails that were now bellying out al- 
most overhead, there leaped down, 
like an eagle from his cloud, the 
whole broad-winged fore-top-gallant 
mast, royals and all, with a swoop 
upon our deck. All the men round 
the tiller were struck down; some 
with broken limbs, and all dreadfully 
bruised, but none was killed save 
their miserable commander ; he was 
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killed where he stood still paralyzed 
against the tafferel. Isaw him struck 
by the jagged stump of the broken 
mast, as it fell; he dropped shriek- 
ing over the lower bulwark, and sank 
with his face downwards. I saw no 
more, for the bows of the ship here 
caught us astern with a crushing 
shock, that drove the schooner right 
under water, up to the main hatch- 
way, and I was floated off in the sea. 
The first thing I can remember after 
that catastrophe, was the roaring as 
if of a thousand cataracts about my 
ears, and a consciousness that I was 
haulled through the water like a fish 
inanet. This was indeed the case; 
I had been entangled in the loose 
wreck of rigging that fell on board 
the Gull; and when the ship, after 
grazing her stern, drew these 
masts and sails after her, by the nu- 
merous ropes that still remained un- 
broken, I was carried along, and 
would certainly have perished, had 
not the lightness of the wreck, and 
the rapidity with which it was drag- 
ged, kept me on the surface; yet, 
even there I was never nearer any 
thing than suffocation, from the over- 
whelming tumult of the broken wa- 
ter which was now sheeting over my 
head and shoulders, and falling in 
foam upon my feet like the very jets 
round the ship’s cutwater. I saw 
that I must perish if I did not get 
out of the rush; and having with in- 
finite labour disentangled myself 
from the rope round my middle, by 
which I was held, made a desperate 
exertion, and succeeded in drawing 
myself forward, and climbing up the 
connecting rigging at the bows, till 
I got my head out of the spray. So 
soon as I was out of immediate peril 
I relaxed my exertions for a few mi- 
nutes to take breath ; and although I 
frequently cried for help I could not 
make myself heard, for my voice, as 
well as my strength, was almost ex- 
hausted, and once or twice I was on 
the point of giving up the struggle, 
and dropping into my deep death- 
bed, through pure inability of longer 
hanging on. At last, finding my cries 
fruitless, and feeling that, without 
some extraordinary exertion, I must 
face the abhorred change without 
further preparation, I collected all 
the energies of my remainin 
strength, and with an effort that left 
me as weak as an infant, drew my-- 
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self up by the sheer force of my 


arms, and grasped the fore-chains; 
then slowly clambered to the dead- 
eyes, gained the rail of the bulwark, 
doubled over it like a sack, and fell 
on deck insensible. When my senses 
began to collect, and before I had yet 
opened my eyes, I remember congra- 
tulating myself in my own mind on 
my escape, and dimly contrasting the 
oozy bed of the sea with the warm 
berth in which I either was, or was 
about to be placed. But it was cold 
—cold. I opened my eyes; I was 
lying in a dripping coil like a bundle 
of wet sea-weed, the deck flooded 
all round with the water still run- 
ning from my clothes and hair. I 
dried the blinding spray from my 
eyes, and, raising myself upon my 
elbow, looked about. There was 
not a soul there but myself! 

I swallowed a strange pang that 
arose from my heart, and looked out 
for something to make a noise with ; 
there was nothing to be had—the 
decks were free from every thing but 
tar and tallow. I had never seen 
such dirty decks before, yet there 
was nothing loose lying about. I had 
not yet risen—I was afraid to rise— 
so I pulled off my shoe, and began 
to hammer on the deck with the heel 
of it; then to call and to whistle. 
There was no answer! I started up 
with another pang that made the 
water gush to my eyes, and ran 
astern without looking either to the 
right or left. I stretched myself half 
over the tafferel, and looked for the 
schooner. I saw her lying far away 
astern, a water-logged wreck, with 
the other tenders bearing up to her, 
and signals flying from all their 
masts. | tossed my arms and shout- 
ed, in the wild hope that I might 
still be taken on board some of 
them. Alas! I felt the unmanned 
ship speeding on her dark errand 
beyond the hope of being overtaken. 
All the frightful stories of the flying 
Dutchman came back with unnatu- 
ral vividness upon my memory. I re- 
membered the unaccountable terror 
of the wretched captain of the Gull, 
his horrible fate, and the invisible 
agency by which it seemed accom- 

lished. I thought myself in super- 
uman hands, and my heart sank, 
and my breath failed, and I swooned 
for fear, as I had already fallen 
senseless from fatigue. Let it be 
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remembered that I was a very young 
man; although I feel that apology 
need hardly be made for a fear so 
dreadful, and, in such circumstances, 
so natural, that not even at this day 
would the wealth of worlds induce 
me to spend another hour in the 
same ignorance of my situation 
that then afflicted me. I lifted my 
head from the deck with a bewil- 
dering recollection of all that had 
passed, but as my eye rested on 
the tall and shining sails overhead, 
I could not think that a fabric so 
beautiful was made to bear any 
but a human crew. Be her naviga- 
tors who they might, I knew that 
it was the same whether I faced 
them fore or aft; so I leaped up, and 
forced myself forward, that I might 
put an end to my horrible suspense 
atonce. From few, if any, do I ap- 
prehend contempt on account of this 
avowal. The awe of preternatural 
agency is part of this life’s natural 
religion; and sanctioned as it is in 
the revealed religion that has been 
vouchsafed to us, let no man scorn 
me for acknowledging its influence, 
while his own soul must tell him 
that he is a being existing he knows 
not how, among he knows not 
whom. lam not ashamed to con- 
fess, that I walked the deck of that 
deserted vessel in excessive fear; 
from companion and hatchway I ex- 
pected every moment to see some 
inconceivable horror ascend; and 
although I held in my breath, and 
kept myself drawn up in rigid deter- 
mination not to flinch from any 
thing that a Christian man should 
confront, yet, with all the prepara- 
tion I could muster, I felt that the 
twirling of a straw upon that bare. 
deck would have upset me. My 
senses, however, were not so totally 
overwhelmed in awe and wonder as 
to prevent my perceiving that there 
really was something unusual in the 
appearance of things on deck. There 
were four wide funnels, one under 
each of the main and fore shrouds— 
things I had never seen in any ship 
before. The ports were larger than 
usual, and had, which seemed very 
strange, their hinges below. The 
decks were smeared and slippery, 
as I have before observed, with tar 
and tallow. I looked up with a 
lightened heart to the yard-arms; 
—there were the grappling-irons 
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swinging from them one andall! I 
ran into the main-cabin without one 
hesitating pause—I was rushing des- 
perately to be satisfied, and I was 
satisfied. The cabin was stripped 
of its furniture; troughs were laid 
along each side; they ran into the 
main-hold, and terminated in sally- 
ports at either quarter; they were 
stuffed with reeds in sheaves bound 
together with matches, and steeped 
in composition. It was evident—I 
was in a fireship; it accounted for 
every thing. I ran to the sally-port ; 
there was the black track of the 
gunpowder, and the spot plainly 
marked where the match had been 
extinguished. The ship had missed 
taking fire, and stood out to sea. I 
ran out on deck — threw off my 
clothes to dry—got a remnant of a 
sail, and rubbed myself into life and 
warmth once more; then wrapping 
myself in a canvass cloak very fairly 
cut from the fore stay-sail, I lay 
down in the sunny scuppers, and 
without a single thought of nayiga- 
ting the vessel—it never entered 
my head, once [had got the horrible 
deceit of my fear removed—gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of my 
security and rest so heartily, that at 
last, like a wearied child, I dropped 
involuntarily asleep. I could not 
have slept more than an hour when 
I was awakened by the snapping of a 
royal studding-sail boom, for the 
breeze had been freshening ever 
since I came on board, and was now 
straining spars and canvass at a 
pitch that threatened to carry away 
every thing. The new dangers of 
my situation rose in fearful array 
before me, as I considered with my- 
self the probable consequences. I 
was driving right on shore at a rate 
that must smash the vessel to pieces 
the moment she would take the 
ground; and how to shorten sail or 
lie to, Icould not tell. Every thing 
was fast, and my single strength 
could not suffice to slacken away 
any thing of consequence. The ves- 
sel could never be put upon another 
course with all her yards braced 
square. There was little or no 
chance of my falling in with any sail 
in the Channel in such dangerous 
times. The wind was getting round 
to the east again, and I saw plainly 
that if it settled there, and still car- 
ried me before it, 1 must drift to 
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the Atlantic, and die of hunger, un- 
less I could subsist on tallow and 
brimstone (since nothing more eat- 
able had been left on board) till the 
final catastrophe of going on shore, 
that sooner or later must befall me, 
Even if I should fall in with a sail, 
how were they to know that I was 
in distress ? and if they did, how was 
I to bring the ship to? or (unless it 
fell a dead calm) how was a boat to 
be sent on board me driving at such 
arate? I went to the wheel to try 
what I could do; not much caring 
though I should lay her fairly on her 
beam-ends; for, if she should not. 
founder outright, I thought even 
such a state would be better than 
the rapid ruin she was then threat- 
ening me with. I brought her up 
till I shook the wind out of her can- 
vass. She reeled and staggered for 
a moment like a drunken being, then 
all at once her lighter sails were 
taken aback with a slap that beat | 
away booms, and tore down yards 
and tackling with a succession of 
crashes, flappings, and snaps like 
gun-shots, which threw me into such 
confusion, that I let go the wheel, 
and ran for the cabin; in dread of 
having my brains beaten out by a 
falling spar, like the luckless captain 
of the Gull. I sat down in despair 
among the tubs of composition and 
piles of oakum steeped in turpen- 
tine, with which the place was cram- 
med, and listened to the effects of 
my rashness still sounding overhead, 
and making themselves known even 
below by the mad plunges of the 
vessel, that pitched me at length in- 
to a corner, where I lay till she 
righted, and went off dead before 
the wind once more. The rigging 
when I came on deck presented a 
strange sight. All the great sails had 
filled again, but the lighter ones 
were flying in lumbering streamers 
from every yard-arm like ribbands 
from a tattered cap; while booms 
and blocks went swinging oa 
the confusion, knocking against 

standing spars, and adding at every 
stroke some new disaster to the 
ruinous uproar. I would have al- 
most changed places with Phaeton. 
I would as soon have laid my hand 
upon the fiery mane of a courser of 
the sun, with all the zodiac reeling 
underfoot, as have touched a spoke 
of that fatal wheel during the next 
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hour. I went below again, and got 
between decks by the communica- 
tion from the cabin, where I saw the 
arrangement -of the combustibles, 
which put the nature of the vessel 
beyond all doubt. The troughs 
crossed each other between four 
barrels of composition, placed one 
under each of the above mentioned 
funnels. Chambers were loaded op- 
posite all the ports, to blow them 
open and give the flame vent. Pow- 
dered resin and sulphur were scat- 
tered plentifully in all directions, 
and a mixture of combustibles like 
soft dry paste filled the bottoms of 
all the troughs, on top of which the 
reeds were tied with matches innu- 
merable. The breeze now began to 
take off, and continued to lull away 
during all the afternoon, having set- 
tled at length at about south-east, so 
that my fears of drifting past the 
Land’s-end were now almost at rest. 
I dressed myself in my dried clothes, 
but dared not kindle a fire ;—every 
spot was ready to start into flame 
with the merest spark; even in the 
after-cabin the berths were stowed 
full of old turpentine and oil jars, 


. and dusted with meal of resin. I 


walked the deck till evening, and 
with departing light of day distin- 
guished St Michael’s Mount, rising 
in a grey and purple haze high into 
the ruddy horizon. The night fell 
chilly and thick, and I went into the 
cabin and tried to make up my mind 
for the worst. But I could not long 
bear to stay there, it was so lonely 
and dismal. There was a sort of 
company in the wind and the strug- 
gling sails on deck, but below, every 
thing was deadly dark and silent. So, 
chilly as it was, I wrapped my cloak 
of canvass once more about me, and 
sat down on the forecastle, shivering 
with cold and apprehension, and 
gazing till my eyes grew strained 
and dizzy into the monotonous gloom 
ahead. I could not see any star, but 
I think it must have been about one 
o’clock, when the heavy washing of 
the seas about our bows was broken 
by the distant murmur of breakers. 
Had I heard my death-bell tolling, it 
could not more surely have impress- 
ed me with the certainty of my im- 
mediate fate; and yet the very 
growling of that merciless band into 
whose strangling timult I so soon 
expected to be cast, came upon my 
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numbed senses with a rousing and 
invigorating influence; for, the dull 
uncertainty of my former state had 


been altogether stupifying. I rose 
and took my post once more by the 
wheel, determined to use my expe- 
rience to the best advantage in coun- 
teracting or seconding the wind as I 
saw necessary, so far as its very 
limited command would go. 

The tumult of broken water now 
became louder and louder, but in- 
stead of advancing on my ear as be- 
fore, out of the darkness ahead, it 
growled away down the night on our 
starboard beam in an oblique direc- 
tion, which I could not account for, 
till, looking over the stern, I saw, by 
the dim glimmer of the ship’s wake 
that we were making more lee than 
head-way ; that in fact, the ship was 
driving broadside on, in a powerful 
tide race along a reef of rocks, 
through some opening in which, or 
past which altogether, I did not de- 
spair of being yet carried by the cur- 
rent, as I heard no surf loud enough 
to tell of its running any where 
against them, except beyond one 
breach in their line, comparatively 
smooth. The coast was now dis- 
tinguishable ahead, black, high, and 
= It advanced higher and 

igher up the sky, till it almost 
seemed to overhang our forecastle, 
and I now felt the ship swing round 
in the sweep of the current, and 
saw the breakers running white a- 
stern as we swept clear of them, 
right through the reef. There rose 
a a rustling sound about the 

ows ; then a heavy grating all along 
the keel, a dull prolonged concus- 
sion, and the tide broke on her as she 
stuck—fast in a sand-bank. It was 
pitch dark. The breakers were on 
all sides ; but the ship lay in smooth 
water among them. It would have 
been madness to attempt swimmin 
on shore ; where, even if I shoul 
escape the violence of the current 
and surf, I must spend the long 
morning on the bleak hill, weighed 
down by wet clothes, and ignorant 
of my road. Under these considera- 
tions, particularly as there was no 
fear of the ship yielding to any sea 
likely to run there during the calm 
state of the weather, I determined 
to remain on deck till day ; and now, 
considering my safety almost cer- 
tain, I mingled my supplications with 
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thanksgivings, and falling on my 
knees, blessed God with tears of 
gratitude and delight ; then wrapping 
myself up once more behind the 
shelter of the bulwark, went to sleep. 
I started up from a dream of home, 
for I distinctly heard the stroke of 
oars alongside. I was on the point 
of calling out when some one close 
under the quarter said, in a low but 
(to my morbidly sensitive ear) a 
clear whisper, “ By— I believe they 
have deserted her! But look sharp, 
my lads, for you may find plenty of 
them still skulking behind the bul- 
warks.” I heard this with an accom- 
paniment of cocking fire-arms and 
unsheathing cutlasses ; and with the 
horrifying suspicion that they were 
a gang of Cornwall wreckers, I crept 
in renewed and redoubled terror 
into the cabin. Just as I concealed 
myself behind the door, which open- 
ed on the quarter-deck from under 
a high poop, the boat’s crew sprun 
on deck with lanterns and levelle 
weapons. Two tall and rather fine- 
looking men Jed the party, and so soon 
as they saw that there was no fight- 
ing for them on deck, drew their com- 
pany together round the main-mast 
and proceeded, to my inexpressible 
relief, to take ——— of the ship 
in the name of his Majesty George 
the Third, by virtue of certain let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, empow- 
ering them, Adam and Hiram Forrest, 
of Forrest-Race, Esquires, to set up- 
on by force of arms, subdue, and 
take all ships, vessels, goods, wares, 
munitions of war, &c. &c. of, or be- 
longing to the French nation. Now 
was my time to discover myself, 
(and I confess I had a thought or 
two about my claim to a share of the 
rize-money ).— One step I made 
rom my position, but the noise ar- 
rested me with its immediate conse- 
quence — half-a-dozen muskets le- 
velled at the door. “ Keep together, 
men! they are barricaded in the ca- 
bin !—go aft, Hiram, with four hands 
and break open the door, while I 
secure the forecastle and hatch- 
ways,” cried the elder leader. His 
associate sprung towards my place 
of concealment at the head of four 
fellows, brandishing their naked cut- 
lasses; and bursting open the door 
with a drive of his foot, rushed in— 
a pistol in one hand, a drawn sword 
in the other. I thought it most pry- 
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dent to keep clear of the first rush 
of their irruption, and so had retreat- 
ed quietly to the after-cabin, where I 
concealed myself in one of the berths 
close by the stern port. They soon 
found the cabin equally deserted 
with the deck; and as they went 
stumbling about with their one lan- 
tern through the lumber of combus- 
tibles, filled it with exclamations of 
amazement. 

“ Why, here’s no crew that I can 
see but a regiment of paint-pots— 
that must have been a rat that we 
heard, sir,”’ said one. 

“D——n me, Tom, I say, what 


stood turning over a mop of o 

with his toe; “and what sort of a 
damnable smell is this ?”’ snuffing at 
a box of composition. 

“The devil’s own smell — brim- 
stone by ——!” cried a fourth, shak- 
ing a cloud of sulphur from his fix- 
gers; and one fellow rummaging 
through the troughs pulled up a 
bundle of reeds and tossed them out 
on the floor, exclaiming, “ Nothing 
but rushlights in these here lockers, 
Master Hiram — rushlights and 
mouldings of white biscuit, as I take 
it—light diet that, I may say, sir, for 
aship’s company.” Just then some 


sort of a devil’s drawing-room hav@ ». 3 
we here ?” muttered another, ashe y 
#. 


lumber getting loose, rolled out of am © 


upper berth among them, and three 
or four smart cuts were made at i 
before they saw what it was. I had 


taken them asa hint to lie quiet a. ~ 


little longer, when their leader start- 
ed suddenly, and after standing for 
a moment at the heel of the mizen- 
mast, gave a strong shudder, and or- 
dered the men out of the cabin. 
“ Off, off to the forecastle every man 
of you!—off, I say, and send Cap- 
tain Forrest here.’ The men with- 
drew, muttering exclamations of a- 
mazement as he drove them out on 
deck, whence he presently return- 
ed, accompanied by the other. He 
locked and bolted the door after 
him, and led his companion up to 
the mast, then throwing the light 
full on it, asked in a whisper, that 
thrilled through me where If lay, 
“Do. you know that?” “ What?” 
“ That splinter of steel buried in the 
wood.” The elder Forrest, without 
one word of reply, snatched up the 
lantern and ran round the cabin, 
holding the light over his head, and 
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gazing at every thing with a strong 
expression of astonishment; then 
stuck the lantern down upon a bar- 
































rel-head, slapped his hands against | 


his thighs, and exclaimed, “ Hah !— 
Now may I be damned if it is not the 
old Phenix come back again !—but 
Hiram, I say, by Heaven I cannot 
understand this—she is not the same 
boat, and yet she is—I thought I 
knew her deck although it is strange- 
ly altered—but what is the matter 
with you?” for the younger one 
stood pale and trembling, and here 
grasped him convulsively by the 
arm. 


“> “ What ails you, Hiram ? I say,—I 


you are not afraid.” 
“ Yes, by »” (with a slow and 
solemn asseveration,) “I am afraid, 
Adam Forrest!’ The other answered 
ping, “1 am afraid, for I saw him 
c as plainly as I see you, cling- 
ing round the mast as he did that 
night, when he held on till you shore 
through his wrist with your cutlass, 
and snapped it an inch deep in the 
solid wood below! and if I go in there, 
(pointing to the after cabin without 
even raising his averted face,) if I 
in there, 1 will see the others!— 





‘Come on deck—I am sick.” 


“Stay where you are—you must 
t expose yourself to the men,—tut, 
t!— What! after all we have seen to- 
ther, to let a trick of your fancy get 
e better of your manhood in this 
sgraceful way !—Why,” and he mu- 
for a moment, “ it ts odd enough 
too, that she should come here with- 
Out hands, and all to give us a second 
crop off her old timbers ; but egad, I 
fiave it! I'll lay my life Tom has 
been overhauling her in the Channel, 
and has sent the old bird adrift, well 
knowing to whose door the Race 
would bring her !—Ah! poor Tom! 
many an ugly job he has brought me 
through; however, they say that 
Guill thing that | got him the com- 
mand of is a switching fast sailer, 
and if he has but a stanch crew, he 
may make a good thing of it yet— 
that is, if he can only keep from get- 
ting more than moderately drunk. 
But come along till we see what this 
after cabin has got for us. We have 
our letters of marque now, and need 
not be ashamed to shew our faces 
under that authority to man or devil ! 
—Come,” and he ged his reluc- 
tant associate almost close to the spot 
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dreadful relapse of horror. The 
young man leaned against a timber, 
with his head sunk upon his breast, 
and shuddered violently. 

* Adam,” said he at length, “ we 
have never thriven in any thing since 
the night we had that business in 
this abominable den of blocd. You 
and I then were, or ought to have 
been, country gentlemen, and he was 
no more than a careless sailor at 
worst ; but with all the money we got 
in Bordeaux for the fruits of our 
villany, we are three miserable ad- 
venturers to-day, if the damning car- 
go she carries has not sunk the Gull 
already— Mother of God defend me! 
there is young Manson!” I can no 
more account for it now, than I could 
help it then, but the truth is, I had 
risen at this mention of the Gull in 
a sort of reckless frenzy, for I had no 
control over either my words or ac- 
tions, and started out on the floor be- 
fore them, a very ghastly and hide- 
ous spectacle; for I was pale and 
haggard with fear and desperation, 
and my face was bloody from a 
scratch I had got in the dark. The 
eyes of the repentant sinner fastened 
on me as I rose, and his terror was 
full as horribly depicted on his coun- 
tenance, as that of his already pu- 
nished associate had been on his; 
he fell flat on his face, and even the 
hardened ruffian at his side leaped 
back with a shout of horror as | rose 
before him with my hands held up, 
and a storm of denunciation that [ 
could not control bursting from my 
lips. What I said I did not even then 
know, but it soon betrayed my moér- 
tal nature, and Forrest, with a blow 
of his fist, struck me back whence I 
had risen, then drew a pistol and 
came close up to me to make sure. 
I prayed for mercy now as wildly as 
Ihad before denounced vengeance, 
and in the extremity of my terror 
shut my eyes and clung to the very 
boards. A flash first came through 
my closed eyelids, and then a rushing 
and flapping burst of flame like inter- 
ininable lightning. The pistol had 
burned priming, but even that had 
been enough to set fire to an open 
can of turpentine that was upset 
from a locker above by the thrust 
he had made after me with the 
weapon. The liquid starting into 
fire and smoke over the exploding 
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gunpowder, flowed down in a wa- 
ving river of flame, and spreading 
on the resined floors, and catchin 

the loose combustibles all round, 
raised such a chaos of fire, smoke, 
hissing, sputtering, and suffocation, 
that 1 had only power to feel myself 
unwounded, and with my coat over 
my head, to pitch myself bodily 
against the port below me. I lite- 
rally sank through a little pool of 
flame, but I burst open the port as I 
had expected, and found myself the 
next moment in the sea. It was now 
low water, and the stream that I had 
feared would sweep me among the 
breakers was totally subsided; but I 
could see nothing clearly for the first 
minute, only a dazzling and flashing 
of light through the spray, that swept 
over my head from the broken water 
on the rocks. The first thing I saw 
distinctly was a trail of flame writhing 
like a tail round the stern of the ship, 
as if the great black hulk had been 
lashing herself into the furious fit, 
that in another minute burst out 
from every vent and funnel in spout- 
ing and roaring jets of fire, that 
blazed up into the rigging as high as 
the lower masts, and pierced the 
night for miles round, with a splen- 
dour strong as the light of the sun 
at noonday. I got upon the nearest 
of the rocks, (by the fall of the wa- 
ter they now rose much nearer than 
they had before seemed to do,) and 
rising out of reach of the surf, con- 
templated a spectacle the grandest 
and most appalling | ever witnessed. 
The ship had run aground upon the 
landward side of a tongue of sand, 
that stretched (like half the string 
of a bent bow) partly across a curve 
of the coast, thus intercepting what- 
ever the current from the opposite 
side might sweep into the bay; and 
there settling on a rapidly shelving 
bank, had fallen over as the water left 
her, till her masts and rigging lay al- 
most across the narrow channel be- 
tween. Onshore an overhanging pre- 
cipice rose right opposite, and close 
under her lee—so close that her rig- 
ging sloped up to within a stone’s- 
throw of the jutted rock. Between 
the base of this rock and the water’s 
edge, there was a stripe of green- 
sward, evidently artificial, forming 
a platform of perhaps thirty yards 
across, which widened away at one 
side into a lawn with haycocks and 
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shrubbery, while there was a 

deal of planting visible up the Pack 
of the ravine. An old-fashioned strag- 
gling house stood almost under the 
precipice, facing the platform on one 
side, and the lawn on the other. 
Its steep roof of grey slate, and slen- 
der chimneys, made a gaunt and 
spectral show in the ruddy glare, 
contrasted with the black mass of 
rock behind, and the boiling flashes 
of the surf tossed up almost to its 
fantastic porch before. I looked at 
the ship—the fore-hatchway had 
torn up with a tremendous burst, 
and the massy planks and bars of 
wrought-iron were scattered on 
either side; but the black tarpaulin 
rose like a canopy over the body of 
flame that followed, and was dissi- 
pated into smoke and ashes, without 
ever coming down. And now, the 
breeze tossing that blaze about 
through the rigging in rolling and 
heavy volume, like a great tongue, 
it roared at every wallowing flap, 
and licked up square-sails, stay-sails, 
and studding-sails, as though they 
had been so much tinder, while the 
port-chambers successively explod- 
ing, thundered and flashed down 
either broadside, then vomited out 
their volume and flaring streamers 
of fire, that curled and climbed up 
into the conflagration till consumed 
amid the general flame. All the 
water out of the ship’s shadow blazed 
to the blazing pile ; but wherever her 
hull momentarily intercepted its 
light, the sea seemed to heave more 
heavily, and with a lurid glow like 
blood. The boat's ¢rew had now 
pushed off from the quarter; I saw’ 
all on board save the two miserable 
beings I had left in the flames of the 
cabin: but the men had scarce 
pulled the boat’s length from the 
vessel’s side, when a figure leaped 
up on the quarter rail from deck— 
he looked as if he had risen out of 
hell; for his head was singed bald, 
and his face and hands were all livid, 
swollen,and bloody, from the scorch- 
ing. It was the elder Forrest. He 
was tossing his arms and howling. 
The men pulled back, the boat shot 
into the shadow of the ship, and in 
the sudden difference of light I lost 
them for an instant; but the great 
flame of the forecastle took a sweep 
to windward, and showed them 
again, close under the quarter, -All 
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their faces ppemes like copper, as 
they turned them up to the crimsoned 
figure wavering above, for Forrest 
had now seized a rope, that dangled 
still unconsumed from the mizen- 
ard arm, and was swinging to and 
ro, as the scorching flame behind 
him swayed forward or collapsed ; 
but their faces fell, and a cry of 
horror burst from‘them all as it gave 
way, and the wretch, after balancin 
a moment on his narrow footing, fe 
back into the fire ;—there was a puff 
of smoke and ashes, a long heaving 
roll of the flame, a shriek that rung 
shrilly over every thing, and the sea- 
men, silent and horrified, pushed off 
again, and made for the shore. And 
now the whole rigging was in a light 
flame, and the dance of sparks to 
leeward, where it eddied round the 
chimneys and gables of the old house, 
looked like a great spangled mantle 
shaken out in the sky. Beneath, 
smoke was curling in white eddies 
from every door and window, and the 
fate of the doomed dwelling seemed 
fixed, to burn first, while any thin 
remained in it that would burn, an 
then to be swept from its founda- 
tions by the final explosion; out 
of reach of which I had all this 
time been painfully making my 
way, sometimes clambering over 
the rocks high and dry, and some- 
times swimming. I — the dry 
land at last, about three hundred 
yards astern of the vessel, and 
rounding the shoulder of a hill, lay 
down among the s in the sudden 
pitchy darkness behind it, till my 
eyes had a little recovered from the 
effects of the excessive light, and I 
was able to see my way into the 
country. I was between two steep 
hills; that behind me was lurid in 
the dim reflection of the sky, but a 
ruddier haze than ever the sunset 
had thrown over it, glowed across 
the track of air above, and bore a 
crown of fire to the top of the higher 
hill opposite, on which every stock 
and stone shewed like iron at a 
forging heat. Through this red re- 
o- I had to pass to reach the in- 
and; pursuing a horse-track that 
led over it, I gained the limits of 
darkness again, without once turn- 
ing to look at the scene behind—I 
had beheld enough. Suddenly I 


heard the clang of hoofs in the val- 
ley beyond, and turning, beheld a 
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riderless horse toss up his mane like 
a fiery crest over the illuminated 
mountain, then plunge into the dark- 
ness between. I laid hold of the 
reins as he rushed past me, deter- 
mined to use the opportunity of 
escape; and having checked him 
with some difficulty, threw myself 
into the saddle and gave him head. 
He bore me down the open hill like 
the wind; but when I got among the 
precipices below, through which 
the road was intricately carried, I 
was reluctantly obliged to draw up 
a little for fear of accidents. I was 
unwilling to do this, as well from 
the desire of making my escape to 
as great a distance as possible from 
the explosion, as from the conviction, 
growing every moment stronger, 
that I heard some one on horseback 
in pursuit. Now, I had no doubt 
that the animal I rode had thrown 
another rider immediately before be- 
ing caught by me; and I thought it 
most probable, that whoever was 
now pursuing, had been in company 
with him when his horse had first 
run off. Be that as it might, I had 
had enough of Forrest-Race and its 
inhabitants, to make me determined, 
if I must be overtaken, to conceal 
myself by the road-side, and let my 
— look after the runaway at his 
eisure. However, I tried to make 
the most of my chances in the mean 
time, and pushed on as rapidly as 
prudence would allow; but in ten 
minutes more, I found I had no pro- 
spect of escape ; I heard the clatter 
of the horse, and once or twice the 
cries of the rider behind, and was 
just _ aring to dismount, and look- 
ing ack to try what I could see, 
when there shot up a column of fire, 
a hundred feet and more over the 
top of the highest mountain, and hill 
and valley, road, rock, and river, 
leaped out into insufferable splen- 
dour before me. Every object, for 
three or four seconds, was apparent 
in steady and intense light. I saw 
the perilous road down which I had 
come, and wondered how my horse 
had kept his footing at all; but my 
wonder was considerably greater 
when, about half a furlong behind, I 
saw my pursuer, as plainly as I ever 
saw my own mother, to be a woman 
—dressed, at least, in a female ha- 
bit, and light as Diana, while she sat 
her rearing and plunging hunter 
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through the wild tumult of his terror. 
But, before I could take a second 
look, down stooped the night again 
in tenfold power of darkness, while 
there burst through the shaken sky 
such a concussion, as with its tre- 
mendous and stunning violence beat 
the poor animal I bestrode, and my- 
self along with him, flat down upon 
the ground, among the rebounding 
echoes and black darkness. I escaped 
from the fall unhurt, and the horse 
stood still and trembling, till I re- 
mounted, for I now was no longer 
desirous of escaping my pursuer. I 
was hardly in the saddle again, 
when I heard a sweet voice at my 
side—“* Now, Heaven have mercy 
on us,—this is a fearful night !—How 
could you leave me in this way, 
George ?—Ah! you could not help 
it, poor fellow—but did I not see 

ou thrown after the grey ran off ?— 

hy do you not answer, George— 
are you hurt ?” 

“In the name of God, Ellen Fane, 
what do you do here ?” I exclaimed, 
in a voice that I could hardly think 
my own. Shescreamed aloud, for it 
was indeed she, and checked her 
horse till he almost went on his 


haunches; I seized him by the bridle 


to keep him from backing over the 
precipice. 

“ Keep off—keep off,” she cried. 
** Oh, have mercy on me if you area 
man or a Christian, for I am a help- 
less girl, and in danger of my life !— 
Oh, only help me to get to Truro, and 
I will pray for you—indeed | will— 
as long as this miserable existence 
lasts !”” 

I was agitated by contending emo- 
tions—-innumerable—indescribable ; 
but I made a struggle to compose 
myself, and implored her not to be 
alarmed. “ And, oh, Ellen, Ellen,” 
I cried, “do you not yet know me ?” 

“ Henry !—Mr Jervas!” she ex- 
claimed, and would have fallen to 
the ground had I not drawn our 
horses together and supported her 
sinking frame upon my breast. There 
was not a sound in the air, that had 
80 lately been torn with dreadful 
noises, except the low sobs of my 
companion, whose tears were flow- 
ing unrestrained upon my bosom, 
and the dreamy plashing of the river 
beside us, as it hastened to drown its 
murmurs in the moan of the sea, that 
came heavily at intervals on the wind 
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like a lamentation. The wind that 
was now abroad was barely strong 
enough to lift a curl or two of the 
long and lovely tresses that lay clus- 
tering on my breast. All the light in 
the sky was insufficient to shew more 
than the dim outline of the hills ri- 
sing black around us against the paler 
gloom of the heavens. Every thing 
was steeped in profound tranquillity, 
but the uproar that this quiet had 
succeeded was less confounding a 
thousand times, than the tumultuous 
feelings which agitated my heart in 
the midst of that solemn and oppres- 
sive calm. 

“Tell me, Ellen, tell me, is it pos- 
sible that you can have been under 
the same roof with this villain For- 
rest ?” 

“ Alas, poor wretch !” she exclaim- 
ed, “he was burned to death—he 
and his cousin Hiram.” 

“ Murderous ruffians |! — robbers, 
dogs, and pirates! what better fate 
did they merit” I exclaimed, for- 
getting that she was ignorant of their 
piracy. 

“Nay, indeed, Mr Jervas, they 
were only doing their duty. You 
know that they would have been ob- 
liged to fight with the crew, had not 
the ship beendeserted. Oh, although 
Mr Forrest was a harsh and selfish 
man, and although I came here so 
much against my own wishes, yet 
believe me you wrong him with these 
horrid names; but tell me, I beseech 
you, how did you come here? Surely 
you cannot have come all the way 
from Bromley Force ?—Pray tell me.” 

“Could I shew you my dripping 
clothes, my bleeding hands, my 
scorched and smarting face,” cried 
I, “you might then guess where I 
come from—from the midst of 
breakers and fire, out of the hands 
of pirates and assassins, who would 
fain have stained with my blood that 
fatal ship that they once before pol- 
luted with the massacre of her crew, 
but which God in his justice has 
guided over the seas to be a destruc- 
tion for them and theirs. I came in 
the French fire-ship !”” 

This was indignantly, bitterly, and 
thoughtlessly spoken ; and I was well 
rebuked by her placid reply. “Let 
us pray to be protected in our dis- 
tress, for, alas! I fear you are dis- 
tracted, and I scarcely know, myself, 
whether I am awake or not.” 


R 
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“I would give all I value in the 
world, except your — wishes, 
Ellen, that this were a dream; but it 
is too truelisten now, (and I so- 
lemnly assure you there is no decep- 
tion in what I say,) and I will tell 
you all;’—and so I related to her 
every thing that had occurred from 
the time of our dancing the last riga- 
doon together in Bromley Force Hall, 
up to our present meeting among the 

orrest-Race Hills. 


“And now, Ellen, that these 


wretches themselves have been toss- 
ed out like burned cinders from the 
fire, and that their house has been 
blown stone from stone to the foun- 
dation, can you doubt that the hand 
of Providence has been put forth in 
their punishment, as plainly as in our 
reunion after so sudden a separation, 
and one which threatened to last for 
years, if not for life ? and can you for 
a@ moment doubt that I have been 
brought here thus fearfully and 
strangely to be a protector to you 
now, and a cherisher and protector 
to you till death part us ?” 

“ Oh, do not talk of happiness to 
me; I feel that Iam doomed to be 
miserable and the cause of misery; 
the avenging hand lies heavy on us 
all. But let us hasten to Truro, and 
hurry up to Bromley, and get my 
dear guardian’s advice, before” 
she burst into renewed tears, and 
then exclaimed, “ Alas, alas, ill-fated 
Mary Forrest! you had little thought, 
when you went to sleep to-night, that 
you should be awakened by the light 
of your husband's death-fire !” 

“ The miserable woman !”’ I cried, 
“ What has become of her ?” 

“She will soon be with her bro- 
thers, I trust, in safety; they took her 
dtid her baby in the boat to Falmouth, 
btit I was sent off with George the 

denher, on horseback, as you see, 
Truro. Poor George has suffered 
With the rest; his horse was fright- 
eiéd by the fire and threw him on 
the hill j let us go back and see if he 


I with difficulty dissuaded her 
from delaying us by such a fruitless 
search, and represented my own mi- 
serable condition. 

“Oh, that the sky would clear,” 
shé cried, “and shew us how to go! 
there is a cottage somewhere near 
s- where you can get dried. You 
will perish if you remain in wet 
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clothes any longer,—but can it be 
that you are all this time riding bare 
headed ?” and she drew up her horse, 
and pulling a handkerchief from her 
neck, tied it, yet warm from her bo- 
som, round my cold temples and 
dank hair. Every touch of her fin« 
gers streamed a flood of warmth to 
my heart; my very brain derived new 
vigour from thecomfortable cincture ; 
and having kissed her gentle hands 
again and again, I recommenced to 
explore the road with indefatigable 
perseverance. At length, after a te« 
dious ride over a bleak and almost 
impracticable track, we saw the low 
roof of the cottage rise between us 
and the sky. A feeble light struggled 
for a moment over the common as 
we approached, and then disappear 
ed. Having with some searchin 
found a stake to which to tie the 
horses, we advanced to the door; it 
opened and we entered the cabin’s 
only apartment. In one corner, on @ 
low truckle, lay an old man bedrid- 
den and doting. In the middle of the 
floor, a child of about eight years was 
lighting a candle at the embers of a 
wood fire; she screamed as we stood 
before her, and flew to the bedside 
of the cripple, who mumbled and 
moaned at the disturbance, but did 
not seem to comprehend its cause. 
The little girl’s large dark eyes be- 
spoke terror and amazement till my 
companion addressed her, “ My pret« 
ty Sally, do you not remember the 
lady who gave the gown to your 
mother, and the money ?” The little 
thing then let go its hold of the old 
man’s quilt, and shading the candle 
from the open window, dropped a 
timid curtsy and said, “ They are all 
gone down to see the burning at the 
Race, and they told me to keep the 
candle in the window till they would 
come back; but the draught blows 
it out, madam.” 

“Lend me the candle, my dear, 
and we will kindle a nice fite which 
the draught will only make burn the 
brighter, and that will do far better,” 
said my companion, and began—beau- 
tiful being !—to pile up the wood, and 
clean the hearthstone, with as prompt 
and ‘housewife-like an alertness, a8 
though she had herself been a daugh- 
ter of the carefullest cottager. The 
blaze soon crackled up through the 
grey smoke, and while I stretched 


myself along the earthen floor, and 
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basked in the pleasant glow, she 
busied herself in the corner with the 
little girl—how, I could not imagine, 
till I heard a rustling of straw and 
the bleat of a goat. I looked round, 


and beheld her kneeling on the 
ground, and milking the poor ragged 
animal, with hands that took from 
their pious and charitable employ- 
ment a loveliness far purer than ever 
the flowers of the green lane at 
Bromley had shed over them. She 
bore the milk warm in a wooden 
bowl to my lips as I lay; and the 
child brought me bread. I ate and 
drank, and blessed them, and tears 
gushed from my eyes. 

“ And now, my pretty Sally,” said 
my sweet friend, patting the dark 
head of the little maiden, “does not 
your mother plait straw hats ?” 

“ Oh!” cried the child, lifting up 
her tiny hands, “ there is a beautiful 
one in the chest for Simon Jones, 
madam ; but he-has gone to be a sol- 
dier, and has got a hat now that 
shines like glass, and has lovely fea- 
thers in it.” 

“ Then give it to me for this gen- 
tleman, and I will give you all this 
monzy for your mother.” I had my 
own purse in my pocket, but felt 
that it would gratify her not to in- 
terfere, and did not. So, after a 
great deal of coaxing, she at length 
prevailed on the child to open the 
sacred box, and take out the hat 
with reverential hands, into which 
she put a sum that made the poor 
little creature hold them up even 
higher than at the mention of the 

mirable Simon Jones. I being thus 
refitted and refreshed, we prepared 
to take the road again, the less re- 
luctantly, as we had already con- 
sumed the last log of wood in the 
house. So, after raking the embers 
together for fear of accident, and 
kissing our little benefactress, we 
remounted, and turned our horses’ 
heads along the road to Truro. Here 
we arrived before day, and having 
knocked up the people of an inn, got 
admitted with some difficulty. It 
Was now my turn to take care of my 
companion, and I did my best to re- 
pay her kindness. I procured re- 

reshments, saw to the horses, and 
bade her good-night, just as the morn- 
ing dawn was breaking. I got two 
or three hours’ sleep, and had m 
clotlies thoroughly cleansed and dric 
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before the coach arrived in whith 
we were to proceed, when I placed 
the horses at livery in the name of 
Mr Forrest’s executors, and took my 
seat beside all that was now dearest 
to me in the world. We were two 
days and a night on the road, for the 
proprietor of the coach would not 
permit it to run on the Sabbath; and 
we therefore spent all the second 
day, which was Sunday, in the little 
village where we stopped on the pre- 
vious night. We went to chutch to- 
gether, and after service wandered 
about the environs. That was thé 
most delightful morning I had evér 
spent. It was then! persuaded her 
to promise that if Mr Blundell and 
her father refused to sanction our 
union, she would never marry ati- 
other. I had little thought when ex- 
acting an engagement so important; 
of the heavy responsibility we both 
undertook. I thought only that thé 
eee of so much goodness and 

eauty—I will not doinjustice to my 
enthusiasm then, though I might add 
“riches” to the list, did this refer to 
any other day—would make ime the 
happiest of living men; and I urged 
and entreated till I made as sure of 
the divine prize as ever man did in 
Courtship’s lottery, before the final 
certainty of marriage. 

We arrived at Bromley Force on 
the evening of Monday. I need not 
try to describe how my worthy friend 
stared when he saw us walk in to- 
gether, whom he had sent little more 
than a week before, as widely asun- 
der as east and west could separate. 
Nevertheless, he met his watd with 
open arms. 

“ Ellen, my darling child, welcome 
back to me!—but what the devil do 
you mean, sir?” cried he, with a lu- 
dicrous comminglement of anger 
and goodwill upon his face, while he 
seized my hand with the grasp of a 
thief-catcher, and held me at arm’s- 
length in the middle of the floor. 

“] have the strangest story to tell 
you, sir,” I began—— 

“Some trumpery excuse,” cried 
he, “ for thwarting my desires, and 
neglecting your own business, sir— 
Why have you not gone on board 
your vessel yet? Ah, Ill warrant, 

ou would rather be running after 
eiresses than facing the French cane 
non.’ 


“Tadeed, my dear sir, you wrong 
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Mr Jervas very much,” interrupted 
my fair friend in good time, for | was 
on the point of making a most indig- 
nant reply; but she stopped short, 
blushing and confused at the betrayal 
of any interest towards one in whom 
she took so much, till I broke the 
awkward silence which succeeded 
by requesting my host to grant me 
his private ear for a very few mi- 
nutes. 

“ Very well, sir, very well; here 
is the same spot where you made all 
your fine promises to me not a week 
ago,” (hehad led me into the library ;) 
“so sit down, and let me hear what 
you have to say for yourself in this 
very suspicious business.” I sur- 
prised myself by the manliness and 
confidence with which I told my 
story, and avowed my determination 
never to forego a claim so sanctioned 
by Providence, and so fully recog- 
nised bythe party most concerned. 

“ But trust me, sir, 1 have more 
pride than to act otherwise than you 
once so prudently advised me,” said 
I; “ 1 will return immediately to my 
profession, and you shal] not again 
see me in the character of a suitor 
till I can come in one that will be 
worthy such an errand.” 

I stopped to hear what he would 
say to this; but he made no reply; 
indeed, he hardly seemed to have 
heard the latter part of my story at 
all, for he looked utterly bewildered 
and confounded. 

“ Henry,” at length, said he, after 
long rubbing his temples, and twice 
or thrice ejaculating, “God help us !” 
“ you have brought yourself into a 
situation where you will have need 
for all the patience and resignation 
you possess—Sit down,’—for I bad 
risen with a sudden apprehension of 
something dreadful. “ Sit down, and 
bear this like the man you have 
shown yourself tobe. You remem- 
_ ber what I once told you of Ellen’s 
father—that he was living in a man- 
ner disgraceful to us all in London. 
Well, Henry, keep your seat. I wrote 
the other day to enquite about him 
from a friend in the Admiralty. You 
are unwell, Harry; let me ring for 
something for you.” 

“ For God’s sake, sir,” I gasped, 
** tell me the worst at once.” 

“ It is bad enough, Harry, but here 
it is:—I was informed in answer 
that Mr Fane had obtained the com- 
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mand of the tender, Gull, and had 
just sailed for Cherbourg.” 

“ By Heaven, it is not possible !— 
that wretch the father of my Ellen! 
Oh, sir, it is impossible ! it is impos- 
sible,’ I reiterated; “ what was his 
christened name ?” 

“ Harry, Harry!” he exclaimed, 
“ be calm, I beseech you, and do not 
drive me more distracted than I am 
already. Mr Fane’s name was Tho- 
mas—Tom Fane. You see, my dear 
boy, that this is all too true. Bear it 
like a man, or you will make child- 
ren of us both; and rather try to aid 
me in considering how it is to be re- 
vealed to her, than make yourself 
unfit to join in alleviating her mi- 
sery. I say nothing now, Henry, 
about your proposals—be that as 
you may think fit hereafter, for such 
a calamity as this must alter every 
thing ; only this I conjure you to, let 
us not now desert the innocent girl 
in the time of her affliction.” 

But I could not bear up against the 
agony of my feelings, as 1 was at 
length forced to admit the horrible 
conviction. I was utterly unable to 
take a part in the solicitous cares of 
my friend. In vain did he persuade 
—chide—denounce,—I wept, and 
groaned in the bitterest and deepest 
despair. After trying every means 
that prudence and humanity could 
suggest, he led me at last to my bed- 
room, where he left me, with the 
assurance that, in the mean time, no- 
thing should be disclosed to Ellen, 
(in whose presence I had not been 
trusted again even long enough to 
bid good-night—nor had I desired 
it,) and promised, at parting, to make 
my apologies below, on the ground 
of sudden illness, I spent a night, 
if possible, more miserable than the 
evening. Not one minute’s sleep, 
not ove minute’s respite from hor- 
rible thoughts—I tossed in bodily 
fever, and mental disorder still more 
insufferable, through all the long 
hours, (although but few in num- 
ber,) till the grey dawn appeared 
around me. And now I am going 
to make a shameful confession. I 
rose with the first light, strong enough 
to show the shape of things, and 
stole like a thief out of my window. 
I could no longer bear the thought 
of being married to a murderer’s 
daughter, and had made up my mind 
to fly from Bromley Force, I drop- 
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ped safely to the court, and ran 
across the lawn, impelled by shame, 
and selfishness, and pride, and turn- 
ed my steps with a dastardly speed 
along the road towards London. I 
ran on till broad day-light, when, 
after ascending a steep hill, I threw 
myself behind a clump of furze by 
the road side, being utterly exhaust- 
ed by my impetuous speed and con- 
tending passions. The briglit fresh- 
ness of the sunrise glittered over 
wide and rich lowlands beneath me. 
The breeze came up, heavy with 
meadow sweet and new mown hay 
—a delicious bath for my hot fore- 
head. The singing of birds was 
showered forth from every bush and 
blossoming hedge-row, and a milk- 
white heifer came lowing up a lane, 
and stood placid and ruminating in 
the warmth beside me. I could not 
help thinking of the Sunday, when 1 
had sat with Ellen on just such a 
hill, and had overlooked just such a 
sweep of meadows and pastures— 
and could I think of that scene, and 
forget how [had then vowed to che- 
rish and support her through good 
and evil report, and how she had 
promised that she would never marry 
man but me? Could I forget how 
she had bared her bosom to the bleak 
wind, that she might bind my brows 
when I was perishing with cold? 
Could I forget how she had stooped 
to menial occupations in a hovel, to 
get me fire, and meat, and drink, 
when I was wet, aud hungry, and 
athirst ? And could I now be the 
false, the base and recreant villain, 
to leave her in her premature wi- 
dowhood alone, exposed to all the 
calamity of sudden abhorrence and 
bereavement? It was beyond the 
obstinacy of pride to resist the in- 
fluence of such reflections. I found 
myself looking round at the white 
chimneys of Bromley, where they 
rose among the trees behind me: I 
burst into tears like a child, and, 
with a revulsion of feelings as com- 
plete as when I had first felt myself 
longing to escape from her, I turned 
my steps back again towards Ellen’s 
dwelling. 

I had hardly descended the hill 
when I met the London coach—I 
would have given twenty fares fora 
seat on it half an hour before; and 
even now, when the driver checked 
his horses as he passed, and asked 
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me, was I for London, I felt a re- 
newal of the conflict almost as fierce 
as ever: But my better genius con- 
quered. I continued on my way, and 
reached the house again before seven 
o’clock. I wished to get in unob- 
served, and appear at breakfast as if 
nothing had happened, but my host 
himself met me as I crossed the 
lawn. We exchanged a melancholy 
salute, and he turned with me, with- 
out even asking where I had been. 
We walked into the library together, 
and I took up a book, and turned 
away to avoid his eye, in which a 
tear was trembling as well as in my 
own. He sat down to read his let- 
ters, sighing as if his heart would 
break while he opened one after an- 
other, till suddenly he caught me by 
the arm, and drew me close to him. 
I had been standing in his light; but 
it was fot that that made him grasp 
me soclosely. “ Harry, Harry, thank 
God, with me!” he cried, in a voice 
tremulous with joy, “ she is safe! 
she is safe!—our dear girl is safe 
from even a shadow of disgrace !— 
But why do I talk of disgrace ?— 
here, read that letter, and thank 
God!” 

This is a copy of the letter, which 
he here put into my hands: 


“ My pear BLUNDELL, 

“T have made a sad mistake about 
poor Fane. I was called on to visit 
him suddenly this morning, and found 
him in his last moments at a mise- 
rable lodging in the Barbican, where 
he expired to-day at four o’clock. 
Before his death; he told me the cir- 
cumstances connected with the com- 
mand of the Gull. It appears, that 
when the commission came, he was 
unable to move in its use from gout, 
and the effects of long dissipation, 
and that the Forrests of the Race be- 
ing in town, prevailed on him, for a 
trifling sum, to give up the papers to 
a vagabond namesake of his own, 
(but no connexion, as far as I can 
understand,) who had. been an old 
associate of theirs in Cornwall. This 
fellow went down to Sheerness, and 
took the command unquestioned, in 
the hurry of preparation for sea, 
and, as [ mentioned in my note of 
yesterday, has set sail for the fleet. 
By-the-by, there are dark reports 
in the Admiralty about the Forrests 
and the old Pheenix, (Manson, jun.,) 
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that was supposed to have gone 
down at sea two years ago. The 
story goes, that they and this fellow 
Fane, against whom an order is al- 
ready issued, on the elder Manson’s 
application,) made away with the 
crew at the Race, into which she 
had driven at night, and getting the 
ship off by the next tide, sailed her 
to ew lg where they sold her to 
the Messrs Devereux, and fitted out 
their letter of marque with the mo- 
ney. Of course, this is in confidence. 
I have often warned poor Ellen’s 
father of Adam Forrest, and told him 
how improper the situation was for 


her, (I know Forrest designed get- 


ting her for his cousin,) but he was 
in the fellow’s debt, and therefore 
under his control; so that, although 
he disliked the thing as much as I, 
my representations had no effect. His 
death must be a relief to us all, yet 
Icannot but lament him—bold, gene- 
rous, and honourable he always was 
even to the last ; and, now that he is 
ne, let us say nothing of the one 
eforming vice. Believe me, most 
truly yours,” &c. &c. 


For five days I had been torn from 
my former self by a continued series 
of disaster and passionate suffering, 
and so constantly and rapidly had 
each astonishment succeeded the 
other, that I was become, I thought, 
in great measure callous to the most 


surprising change that could now 
possibly take place. But here I was 
pineee all at once, and that when 
east of all expected, on the same 
renee as when I had parted from 
lien on the night before our first 
separation ; and all the intermediate 
ordeal of terror and despair was 
pest and from it I had come outa 
older, truer, and happier man. It 
may well be credited, then, that my 
thanks to the Providence, through 
whose inscrutable hands I had been 
thus kindly dealt with, were full and 
fervent; and it may well be sup- 
peers how Ellen wondered, with 
lushes and doubtful confusion, what 
the embrace, so sadly tender yet so 
ardent, might mean, when both her 
uardian and her lover welcomed 
er, to the dispersion of her threat- 
ened calamities, by the removal of 
her father from misery to rest. Na- 
tural sorrow took its course; and 
grief for the parent, wretched as he 
was, claimed its indulgence of time 
and solitude. I had not forgotten 
the advice of my excellent friend, 
about making a man (worthy such a 
wife) of myself by my own exer- 
tions; and receiving official direc- 
tions to join the fleet, after I had 
made the necessary depositions, I 
left Ellen with her tears scarce dried, 
on the understanding that I should 
return, so soon as of age, and claim 
her for my own. 





THE GRAVE OF THE GIFTED. 


BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


A erave for the Gifted—Where—where shall it be, 

By the echoing shores of the hollow-voiced sea ? 

Oh! no! let those ashes at last sink in rest— 

Now the strong Passion-whirlwinds have died in her breast. 


For the Gifted and Beautiful lost One—a grave! 

But not in the precincts of Ocean’s hoar wave. 

Too much of life’s tempests and tumults she knew— 
Let her sleep ’neath the skies’ gracious weepings of dew! 


Like a bird from the storms, all awearied, o’erworn, 

To a nest of repose be the Lovely One borne, 

Where no loud savage storm shakes the moon-lighted air, 

But the breeze, a sweet message from Heaven’s shore shall bear! 


A Grave for the Gifted—Where—where shall it be ? 

Where the bright summer treasures yield wealth to the bee— 
Where the ee Ce of some fountain is heard, 
And the rich air is rent by night’s passionate bird ! 
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Where old chestnut-trees shed round a twilight of gloom, 
Which doth hallow and mellow the wild-flowers’ meek bloom— 
Where the fragrant spring-rains dance in joy to earth’s breast— 
Sweet earth !—with a blossomy richness oppress’d ! 


Where the whitest of roses undazzlingly blow, 

More pure and more soft than th’ enwreathed mountain snow, 
Where the starlight shall tremblingly signal the hours, 

And throw sudden gleams o’er the wood-bosomed bowers— 


Where the sun-flower shall burn, and the lily shall bend ! 
And the acacia its leaves with the willow’s shall blend. 
Oh! the old kingly laurel’s illustrious gloom, 
Overshadow’d her /ife—be that far from her tomb! 


A Grave for the Gifted! A Grave for the Young! 
Since seal’d the pure lips that so thrillingly sung. 
But far from the Lancet ths Tempest—the Billow— 
Where stillness is deepest, there spread ye her pillow. 





THE ISLE OF BEAUTY. 
BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Waerz glitters the isle, where the sunny tract glows,— 

All baptized by the odours that drop from the rose ? 

Where in Paradise-breathings the southern-wind blows, 
So rich is the soul of its sighs! 


Where laughs the sweet isle that is wash’d by the wave— 

O’er whose silvery tremor no storm dares to rave? 

The olden Venus’ bright haunt! the lost Sun-God’s warm grave! 
Like some star fallen away from the skies ! 


Lit up by the purple heaven’s mightiest of rays— 

Yet tender the radiance, and soften’d the blaze! 

Oh, precious its nights are—and beauteous its days ! 
Love, Love! ’tis a realm meet for thee. 


A glad tumult of murmurs, through copse and flower’d shade, 
Speaks of life and of joy—all undimm’d—undecay’d— 
And, melody-fraught, shakes each leaf of the glade, 

Like a faint moaning shell of the sea, 


Where the orange-bowers all their fair treasures unfold, 

Till the grove hath a starlight of red burning gold ; 

Where in beautiful gloom stand the lone Fanes of old, 
The Fanes of the glorious dead ! 


Where thrillingly low sing the echo-voiced doves, 

Till music—the awakener !—ruffles the groves— 

May blessings fall round ye! sweet land of the loves! 
May blessings around ye be shed! 


Yet, is nothing but Beauty—and Beauty in bloom, 
In that young world of sunshine and flowers and perfume ? 
Ah, the Cypress grows there, as awaiting the tomb! 

In darkness and silence it tewers! 


Thus—thus—whispers of death pierce earth’s tumults of joy ! 

All love and all loveliness—strong to destroy ! 

And our life-cup hath there even its wormwood-alloy 
*Mongst those heaven-breathing exquisite bowers. 
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THE CHILD READING THE BIBLE. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


** A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, to waylay. 
- * * * * 


A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death.”’ 
WorpsworrH. 


I saw him at his sport erewhile, 
The bright exulting boy, 

Like summer’s lightning came the smile 
Of his young spirit’s joy ; 

A flash that wheresoe’er it broke, 

To life undreamt-of beauty woke. 


His fair locks waved in sunny play, 
By a clear fountain’s side, 

Where jewel-colour’d pebbles lay 
Beneath the shallow tide ; 

And pearly spray at times would meet 

The glancing of his fairy feet. 


He twined him wreaths of all spring-flowers, 
Which drank that streamlet’s dew ; 

He flung them o’er the wave in showers, 
Till, gazing, scarce I knew 

Which seem’d more pure, or bright, or wild, 

The singing fount or laughing child. 


To look on all that joy and bloom 
Made Earth one festal scene, 

Where the dull shadow of the tomb 
Seem’d as it ne’er had been. 

How could one image of decay 

Steal o’er the dawn of such clear day ? 


I saw once more that aspect bright— 
The boy’s meek head was bow’d 

In silence o’er the Book of Light, 
And like a golden cloud, 

The still cloud of a pictured sky— 

His locks droop’d round it lovingly. 


And if my heart had deem’d him fair, 
When in the fountain glade, 

A creature of the sky and air, 
Almost on wings he play’d ; 

Oh! how much holier beauty now 

Lit the young human Being’s brow! 


The Being born to toil, to die, 

To break forth from the tomb, 
Unto far nebler destiny 

Than waits the sky-lark’s plume! 
I saw him, in that thoughtful hour, 
Win the first knowledge of his dower. 


The soul, the awakening soul I saw, 
My watching eye could trace 
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The shadows of its new-born awe, 
Sweeping o’er that fair face ; 

As o’er a flower might pass the shade 

By some dread angel’s pinion made ! 


The soul, the Mother of deep fears, 
Of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, 
Of sleepless inner sight ; 

Lovely, but solemn, it arose, 

Unfolding what no more might close. 





The red-leaved tablets,* undefiled, 
As yet, by evil thought— 
Oh! little dream’d the brooding child, 
Of what within me wrought, 
While Ais young heart first burn’d and stirr’d, 
And quiver’d to the Eternal Word. 


And reverently my spirit caught 
The reverence of his gaze ; 
A sight with dew of blessing fraught 
To hallow after-days ; 
To make the proud heart meekly wise, 
By the sweet faith in those calm eyes. 


It seem’d as if a temple rose 
Before me brightly there, 
And in the depths of its repose 
My soul o’erflow’d with prayer, 
. Feeling a solemn presence nigh— 
The power of Infant Sanctity ! 


O Father! mould my heart once more, 
By thy prevailing breath! 
Teach me, oh! teach me to adore 
Ev’n with that pure One’s faith; 
} A faith, all made of love and light, 
Child-like, and, therefore, full of might! 





* “ All this, and more than this, is now engraved upon the rcd-leaved tablets of my 
heart.”—Haywoop. 





LYRICS OF THE EAST. 
BY MRS GODWIN. 
No. Ill. 
THE SHIEK’S REVENGE. 


To Abdallah’s tent a stranger came, 

And shelter craved in the Prophet's name : 
His cheek was haggard with care and toil, 
His raiment stain’d with the desert’s soil. 


They gave him to drink in a lordly bow], 
And with pious welcome cheer’d his soul, 
While the damsels’ hands, with zeal and care, 
Heap’d on the board their choicest fare. 


The tent was still’d in the hour of rest, 

But no slumber came to Abdallah’s breast; 
He went forth with the earliest streak of light, 
But his mood was gloomy and dark as night, 
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On the desert wide his gaze he bent—~ 
Anon to the kindling East he sent 
Impatient looks, while his wakeful ear 
Harken’d a footstep falling near. 


He turn’d, like the dauntless stag at bay, 

Or the lion roused at the sight of prey, 

And he was aware that his guest stood nigh, 

Gazing like him on the bright’ning sky. 

The stranger said to the Arab chief, 

“ On the brow of my lord there is wrath and grief— 
Turn not from patience thy noble mind, 
Peradventure thy heart its desire shall find.” 


“No,” cried Abdallah, “ it may not be— 

Glory and power have departed from me! 

One who hath blood of my race on his hand 

Hath escaped the revenge of my thirsting brand.” 


The stranger flung off his deep disguise, 
And nose reveal’d to Abdallah’s eyes. 

“ Behold in thy grasp thy defenceless foe— 
My bosom is bared to thy dagger’s blow.” 


The eagle eye of that Shiek so proud 
Gleam’d like the flash of the thunder-cloud, 
And red as the Kamsin’s* lurid hue 
The mantling blood of his dusk cheek grew. 


* Hassan,” he cried, “ thou hast judged me well— 
Honour and faith with my bold tribe dwell; 
Never hath one of my people harm’d 

The guest that his household hearth had warm’d. 


“Take from yon valley my fleetest steed— 
Swift from the face of my warriors speed ; 
Thou’rt safe while the scarce up-risen sun 
But half his daily course hath run. 


“ Thou’rt safe till the shadow the date-tree throws 
In a lengthen’d darkness eastward grows,— 

But I swear by the flash of my father’s sword, 

To pursue thee then, and I'll keep my word.” 


No. IV. 
THE CRAVEN HEART. 
“Hark! ’tis his battle-cry borne on the gale— 


Look, from yon lattice high, far down the vale ; 


How rolls the tide of war—how fares my son— 
Deals he death round as his sire oft hath done ?” 


Thus the Khan’s mother spake, proud was her mien, 
While mem’ry call’d back the days that had been; 
Meekly his bride obey’d, gazing through tears, 

With a wife’s fondness and weak woman’s fears. 


“Hark! ’tis his courser’s step !—bravely indeed 
Hath our young hero’s sword won valour’s meed! 
Say, come his warriors home laden with spoil, 
Maidens led captive, fair flocks, corn and oil ?” 


Full soon that chief they saw speed o’er the plain— 
Comrade nor captive brought he in his train. 

Back from the fight came the craven that morn, 
Nought had he earn’d save his proud mother’s scorn. 





* Bruce relates that the coming of the hot poisonous wind of the Desert is indi+ 
cated by the appearance of a dead red halo in the atmosphere. 
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A DOZEN YEARS HENCE. 


“ Let ’s drink and be merry, 
Dance, sing, and rejoice,”— 
So runs the old carol, 
“ With music and voice,” 
Had the Bard but survived 
Till the year thirty-three, 
Methinks he’d have met with 
Less matter for glee ; 
To think what we were 
In our days of good sense, 
And think what we shall be 
A dozen years hence, 


QO! once the wide Continent 
Rang with our fame, 

And nations grew still 
At the sound of our name; 

The pride of Old Ocean, 
The home of the free, 

The scourge of the despot, 
By shore and by sea, 

Of the fallen and the feeble 
The stay and defence— 
But where shall our fame be 

A dozen years hence? 


The peace and the plenty 
That spread, over all, 
Blithe hearts and bright faces 
in hamlet or hall ; 
Our yeomen so loyal 
In greenwood or plain, 
Our true-hearted burghers 
We seek them in vain; 
For Loyalty’s now 
In the pluperfect tense, 
And freedom ’s the word 
For a dozen years hence, 


The Nobles of Britain, 
Once foremost to wield 
Her wisdom in council, 
Her thunder in field, 
Her Judges, where learning 
With purity vied, 
Her sound-headed Churchmen, 
Time-honour’d, and tried ; 
To the gift of the prophet 
I make no pretence, 
But where shall they all be 
A dozen years hence? 


Alas! for old Reverence, - 
Faded and flown ; 
Alas! for the Nobles, 
The Church, and the Throne, 
When to Radical creeds, 
Peer and Prince must conform, 
And Catholics dictate 
Our new Church Reform ; 
While the schoolmaster swears 
*Tis a useless expense, 
Which his class won’t put up with 
A dozen years hence. 


Perhaps *twere too much 
To rejoice at the thought, 
That its authors will share 
In the ruin they wrought ; 
That the tempest which sweeps 
All their betters away, 
Will hardly spare Durham, 
Or Russell, or Grey: 
For my part I bear them 
No malice prepense, 
But I'll scarce break my heart for’t, 
A dozen years hence. 


When Cobbett shall rule 
Our finances alone, 
And settle all debts 
As he settled his own; 
When Hume shall take charge 
Of the National Church, 
And leave his old tools, 
Like the Greeks, in the lurch ! 
They may yet live to see 
The new era commence, 
With their own “ Final Measure,” 
A dozen years hence. 


Already those excellent 
Friends of the mob, 
May taste the first fruits 
Of their Jacobin Job ; 
Since each braying jackass 
That handles a quill, 
Now flings up his heels 
At the poor dying Bill ; 
And comparing already 
The kicks with the pence, 
Let them think of the balance 
A dozen years hence. 


When pris ons give place 
To the swift guillotine, 

And scaffolds are streaming 
Where churches have been; 

We too, or our children, 
Believe me, will shake 

Our heads—if we have them— 
To find our mistake ; 

To find the great measure 
Was all a pretence, 

And be sadder and wiser 
A dozen years hence, 
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THE LATE CONSERVATIVE DINNER IN EDINBURGH. 


Tue strength of the Conservative 
party in Edinburgh, including, as it 
does, within its ranks, an immense 
majority of the property, the re- 
spectability, aud the intelligence of 
Edinburgh, is now acknowledged 
even by its opponents. The Con- 
servative meeting of November 1831, 
for ever set at rest the assertion that 
the adherents of Ministry enjoyed a 
monopoly of wealth and intelligence, 
as well as of numbers. It proved 
that, to say the least, the talent and 
worth of the metropolis were divi- 
ded ; that the property of the capital 
was decidedly opposed to the policy 
of Ministers; and that in every thing 
which ought to give real importance 
to a party, the Conservatives, in- 
stead of being that insignificant and 
desponding handful which it was the 
object of the press to represent 
them, were a body important even 
in mere numbers, conspicuous for 
worth, distinguished in talent, pre- 
eminent in wealth, firm in maintain- 
ing, and fearless in avowing, their 
principles. 

Under a bill which professed to give 
to every party in the state the means 
of efficiently expressing their opi- 
nions in Parliament, it was surely no 
unreasonable or extravagant preten- 
sion, that such a body of men should 
claim for themselves the privilege of 
expressing their views through a re- 
presentative animated by the same 
principles, rather than by one whose 
whole views and opinions, habits, and 
prejudices, were directly opposed to 
them. But least of all, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, could they hope that 
their interests or opinions could meet 
with fair play at the hands of two 
individuals, not only hostile to them 
in general politics, but the mere 
pledged nominees and organs of the 
existing Government. Whether as 
Conservatives merely, or as citizens 
of Edinburgh—of Great Britain— 
they equally felt, that even if they 
had been unable to find a fit repre- 
sentative of their own, they must still 
refuse their support to those whose 
free-will was a mere mockery, and 
who, upon every question, could be 
nothing else but the mouth-pieces of 
that Government, with which, by ties 


of office, of past favours or future ex- 
pectations, they were hopelessly and 
inextricably involved. 

The Conservative party knew too 
well the difficulties with which they 
had to contend, to be sanguine as to 
the result. The events of the last 
two years were freshly before them, 
to prove how little the suggestions of 
reason were likely to avail amidst the 
excitement, which, for their own pur- 
poses, the Ministry had seen fit to 
sanction, if not to create. They felt 
how little it was to be expected that 
moral should yet assert its influence 
over physical force, when the whole 
object of the Ministry during that 
period, seemed to have been to deify 
the crowd, to fall down before the 
image of brute strength which they 
had set up, to pander to its evil 
propensities, to palliate its atroci- 
ties, to pervert its natural feelings 
towards its superiors and its benefac- 
tors. They traced the extensive 
working of that poison in the general 
relaxation of the principles of social 
order—in the unmanly abuse poured 
on the Queen—on the very King, 
who, for having introduced the mea- 
sure of Reform, had for a moment 
been greeted with the title of the 
English Alfred,—inthe attacks on the 
persons of our Judges and nobility, 
in the insults offered to our Bishops 
within the house of God,—in the 
seats and castles of our peerage con- 
signed to the flames,—in the palaces 
of our Bishops, sacked and plunder- 
ed,—in the three days’ conflagration 
and pillage of Bristol,—in the riots 
of Derby, of Merthyr, of Coventry,— 
in the traitorous attempt on the per- 
son of the King,—in the disgraceful 
attack on the Preserver of hiscountry, 
on the very anniversary of her de- 
liverance and his own glory. They 
knew well that the evil spirit which 
had been thus called into action, 
would not be allowed to lie dormant ; 
that every art would be used to ex- 
cite and keep up the delusions under 
which the mass of their countrymen 
laboured, both as to the feelings and 
motives of the Conservative party, 
and as to the future results of the 
Bill; that to gain the temporary sup- 
port of the crowd, the grossest and 
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most abject flattery of its prejudices, 
its ignorance, its very vices, would be 
resorted to on the part of the Minis- 


try and their supporters. They felt 
how little likelihood there was that 
the still small voice of reason from 
the virtuous and intelligent, should 
as yet make itself heard by those 
who were daily told by those in 
authority, that they were themselves 
the wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best, and who, consequently, with a 
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presumption proportioned to the 
profundity of their ignorance, belie- 
ved themselves capable of solving, 
as if by intuition, all the vast and 
complicated problems of govern- 
ment. 

How prophetically has Dryden, in 
his noble lines, described the con- 
duct of our Ministers, and the pre- 
valent doctrines of our time, in an 
epistle to the Whigs of his day! 


“ But these new Jehus spur the hotmouth’d horse, 
Instruct the beast to know his.native force, 


To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 

To the next headlong steep of anarchy. 

Almighty crowd, thou shorten’st all dispute, 

Power is thy essence, wit thy attribute ; 

Nor faith, nor reason, make thee at a stay, 

Thou Jeap’st o’er all eternal truths in thy Pindaric way. 
Athens, no doubt, did righteously decide, 





When Phocion and when Socrates were tried, 

As righteously they did those dooms repent, 

Still they were wise whatever way they went; . 
Crowds err not, though to both extremes they run, 
To kiil the father and recall the son !” 


Doubtful, however, as the pros- 
pect of returning a constitutional 
representative under such circum- 
stances might be, the Conservative 
citizens of Edinburgh felt it to be 
their duty to make the attempt. The 
battle of common sense and rational 
liberty, if lost on the present occa- 
sion, they knew must be eventually 
won, and its ultimate triumph they 
felt must be promoted by taking their 
stand at once, and enabling the can- 
did and the reasonable, by a compa- 
rison of the respective supporters of 
the Conservative and Ministerial 
candidates, to decide for themselves 
on which side the preponderance of 
rank, wealth, respectability, and pro- 
perty in Edinburgh truly lay. 

They looked round for a repre- 
sentative, and they found him in Mr 
Blair. Born and educated in Edin- 
burgh, connected on the one hand 
with its mercantile and banking in- 
terests, and on the other with its 
wealthy and landed aristocracy, bred 
to habits of business, of admitted 
high honour and private worth, tem- 
perately but firmly attached to 
Conservative principles, placed by 
fortune and situation in a state of 
perfect independence, ‘they found in 
him a representative of their views, 
who by his sympathy with the people 
and the moderation of his opinions, 


would at once uphold with firmness 
the cause of the Constitution, and 
put to silence the calumny so indus- 
triously circulated by the Ministry 
and their mocking birds of the press, 
that the friends of that Constitution 
were the enemies of the people. 
Their efforts proved unsuccessful. 
The elements with which they had 
to contend were yet too powerful. 
Vague hopes and wild expectations 
in some—gratitude for a supposed 
boon in others—intimidation in one 
quarter—misrepresentation in an- 
other—utter incapacity of judgin 
at all in a third ;—such were the cir- 
cumstances which decided the elec- 
tion, and returned two ministerial 
nominees as the first members for 
Edinburgh in the Reform Parlia- 
ment. But disguise it as they might, 
the more clear-sighted of the other 
party felt that in the 1518 votes 
which were given for Mr Blair, there 
lay a world of moral force and in- 
fluence, a weight of property which 
left all competition on their part 
hopeless. The fact was so notoricus, 
that even among the Whigs them- 
selves, we have heard but one opi- 
nion, namely, the expression of asto- 
nishment and regret at the statement 
which the Lord Advocate, with a 
singular absence of that good taste 
and right feeling which distinguishes 
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his general conduct, was so left to 
himself as to state, in absence of Mr 
Blair and his friends trom the hust- 
ings, that among his voters he could 
number 400 who could actually buy 
up the whole 1518 who had supported 
his Conservative opponent. The state- 
ment is so ludicrously and palpably 
absurd, that any contradiction would 
be wasted on it. When his lordship 
condescends on the names of the elect, 
we shall believe it—but not till then. 

But it seems not only were the 
Conservatives bankrupt in wealth, 
but in character too. His Lordship, 
in the intoxication of his triumph at 
the supposed annihilation of the 
Tory party, described the defeated 
party as mere sycophants, and Edin- 
burgh itself, prior to the commence- 
ment of the Whig Millenium, as one 
vast emporium of corruption. The 
license of elections gives a consider- 
able latitude to the controversial 
discussions of the press—but from 
the first law officer of the Crown in 
Scotland—from the gentleman—the 
man of letters, some temperance 
of expression, to say nothing of 
truth, might have been expected. 
How strongly does the excitement 
of contest, particularly, it would 
seem, in addressing that “ delicate 
monster,” the new constituency, dis- 
turb the natural candour of an ho- 
nourable mind. “’Tis pitiful—tis 
wondrous pitiful!” Did it never oc- 
cur to him, with how much more 
plausibility the epithet might be re- 
torted on one,who having notoriously 
advocated up to the latest period a re- 
form of the most limited kind, was 
suddenly found to have taken such 
a stride in the path of democracy, the 
moment the Ministry with which he 
had connected himself chose to in- 
troduce a measure so sweeping as to 
astonish at once their friends and their 
enemies? Did he never think that 
to his parliamentary colleague that 
epithet might have been applied with 
more justice, who, by some unac- 
countable chance no doubt, had all 
his life been all things to all admini« 
strations? He himself, we think, must 
have regretted an expression so in- 
consistent with his usual courtesy, 
could he have listened to the elo- 
quent and indignant terms in which 
it was commented on by Mr P, Ro- 
bertson, who, in proposing the toast 
of “The Legitimate Influence of 
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Property and Intelligence in the 
Choice of a Representative,” at the 
Public Dinner to which we are about 
to direct the attention of our read- 
ers, thus adverted to the rash state- 
ment of the Lord Advocate. 

“ ] read,” said he, “ with ineffable 
indignation and contempt, the ex- 
pressions which the distinguished in- 
dividual to whom I have referred, is 
reported to have used at the hust- 
ings, when he stated, and stated in 
our absence, that with his mighty 
arm, forsooth ! he had slain the mon- 
ster Toryism; when he described 
this great and enlightened metropo- 
lis as having been, for the last se- 
venty years, ‘the great school of sy- 
cophancy and servility, the mart and 
emporium of jobbing, where a vast 
and prosperous trade had been car- 
ried on in consciences and offices ; 
where independence was bartered 
for places, and where men were re- 
cruited to keep down popular rights, 
by the bounty of promises, and the 
daily pay of corruption.” Sycophan- 
cy, indeed! who are the sycophants ? 
Are they to be found in this distin- 
guished assembly, or among the in- 
dependent members of that body to 
which the learned Lord belongs, and 
who, when he was not in power, 
raised him, by their unanimous suf- 
frages, to the head of the Bar? I 
deeply lament that he should have 
used such expressions. But he far- 
ther tells us, that not only the great 
numerical strength, the majority of 
wealth, also, is on his side—that they 
can count guinea for guinea, and acre 
for acre with us, and we have been 
promised a list, which, however, I 
have not yet seen, where, by a cal- 
culation, this will be made apparent. 
Since they got into power, the Whigs, 
it seems, have waxed lusty and rich 
upon our hands, and we have be- 
come poor in numbers and in purse. 
The result of this has been, that we 
are not only sycophants, but exhibit 
that sycophancy by resisting, on the 
one hand, the clamour of an excited 
population, and opposing, on the 
other, the measures of a rash and ar- 
rogant Administration.” —( Loud and 
rapturous applause. ) 

But we turn from the observation 
itself to its practical refutation. 

The Conservative body of Edin- 
burgh resolved to take the op - 
nity of a public dinner to the candi- 
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date who had on this occasion been 
the representative of Conservative 
principles, to prove by another open 
display the strength of their party, 
which had just been represented as 
annihilated, and the fearlessness, as 
well as the fairness, in which they 
were determined to maintain their 
opinions. On the llth of Janua- 
ry, a meeting, unparalleled in Edin- 
burgh for its numbers, its high cha- 
racter, talent, and property, assem- 
bled to testify its gratitude to the 
man, who, amidst every discourage- 
ment, had had sufficient manliness, 
sufficient confidence in the ultimate 
prospects of the cause of truth, to 
stand forward as a rallying point to 
the friends of the Constitution ; with 
something of the same feeling with 
which the Romans greeted their de- 
feated general after the battle of 
Cann, and thanked him because in 
that moment of general consterna- 


tion and despondency he had not 
despaired of the state. 

he Goorge’s Street Assembly 
Room, the largest apartment in 
Edinburgh, though accommodating 
about 480 gentlemen, was found in- 
sufficient for the purpose, about a 


hundred more having been under the 
necessity of dining in the adjoining 
room. We quote from the Adver- 
tiser the following paragraph, which 
will give our readers at a distance 
some idea of the general character 
of the Meeting, and of the strength 
of that feeling which could associate 
so many distinguished individuals 
from every quarter, many of whom 
had come to Edinburgh from a dis- 
tance of a hundred miles and up- 
wards, for the very purpose of testi- 
fying their respect for Mr Blair, and 
their attachment to the cause of 
which he was the Representative. 

“ Friday, a grand public dinner 
was given in the Assembly Rooms 
to Mr Forbes Hunter Blair, by his 
friends of the Conservative party, 
who turned out upon the occasion 
upwards of five hundred in number. 
‘Sir Francis Walker Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Baronet, was in the 
Chair. On his right were placed 
Mr Blair, Sir George Clerk, Hon. 
Mr Leslie Melville, Colonel Lindsay, 
Sir George Leith, Sir John Hope, 
Mr Allan of Glen, Mr Ramsay of 
Barnton, Mr Blair of Blair, Mr Ar- 
buthnot, Colonel Harvey, Mr Burn 
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Callender, Captain Forbes, Mr 
Walker Drummond, James Strange; 
Esq., J. Atholl M. Murray, Esq. of 
Macgregor, James Walker, Esq. of 
Dalry, James Farquharson, Esq. of 
Invercauld, and Sir John Forbes, 
vice. On the left of the chair were, 
Sir William Rae, Hon. James Bruce, 
Sir John Oswald, Hon. W. Drum- 
mond, Sir David Milne, Sir John 
Hall, Mr Campbell of Blythswood, 
Sir Robert Dundas, Dr Macknight, 
Mr Balfour of Fernie, Mr Bonar of 
Kimmerghame, Mr Trotter of Dreg- 
horn, Mr Downie of Appin, Mr Gor- 
don of Craig, Charles Stirling, Esq. 
of Kenmore, James Oliphant, Esq. 
of Gask, Charles Fergusson, Esq., 
younger of Kilkerran, and Mr Trot 
ter of Ballendean, vice. 

“ Mr P. Robertson, advocate, act- 
ed as croupier. On his right were 
Mr Forbes of Callendar, Sir John 
Cathcart, Mr Mure of Caldwell, Mr 
Bruce of Kennet, Colonel Balfour; 
82d Regiment, Mr Dundas of Arnis- 
ton, Mr Pringle of Whytbank, Mr 
Adam Hay, Mr Scott of Harden, and 
Mr Donald Horne, W.S., vice. On the 
left, Mr Richardson of Pitfour, Sir 
James Riddell, Mr Johnston of Alva, 
Mr Ker of Blackshiels, Mr George 
Wauchope, Mr Ogilvie of Chesters, 
Sir Charles Ker, General Elliot, 
Major Oliver, Mr Smith Cunning- 
ham, Mr Hamilton, Roselle, Mr 
Alexander of Southbar, Mr Hamil- 
ton of Pinmore, Mr Smith of Meth- 
ven, Mr Dundas of Dunira, Mr Muir 
Mackenzie, and Mr Charles Neaves, 
advocate, vice.” 

The company in general included 
by far the greater proportion of the 
Landed Gentlemen, almost all the 
Bankers, a very numerous propor- 
tion of the most eminent of the Bar, 
and the Writers to the Signet, of the 
Army and Navy, of the most emi- 
nent Merchants and most respecta- 
ble Shopkeepers, of Edinburgh. Of 
the enthusiasm, the confidence inthe 
cause of truth and constitutional 
principles, the lofty and generous 
tone which pervaded the proceed- 
ings of the evening, none can have 
an idea but those who were witnesses 
of them. 

Among many things, however, con- 
nected with this assembly, which 
must have inspired feelings of ad- 
miration and pride in every one who 
loves his country, there was one 
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feature peculiarly honourable to the 

eat and important party of which 
it was the representative—we mean 
the public avowal of the generous 
and patriotic principles by which its 
future conduct was to be guided, the 
determination cordially to support 
the government of the country in 
every measure which appeared to be 
conducive towards the real happi- 
ness and stability of the state; the 
distinct disclamation of any intention 
to embarrass their policy by unneces- 
sary opposition, or factious union 
with their opponents; and the re- 
solution of the Conservatives stead- 
fastly to pursue, with purity of pur- 
pose and singleness of heart, the only 
object they had in view—the pre- 
servation of the country from the 
ruin with which its institutions, its 
glory, happiness, and character, are 
so visibly threatened. 

This is no idle boast—no empty pa- 
rade of principle. The Conservative 
party may refer to their conduct du- 
ring the past, as a guarantee for the 
future. Had they chosen to coalesce 
with the Radical party throughout 
the country during the late elections, 
a course which the insults, the slan- 
ders, the unmanly intimidation, the at- 
tacks on personand property,to which 
they have been subjected through 
the active or passive approbation 
of Ministry, would have not unnatu- 
rally dictated to meaner minds, Jess 
solicitous to merge all individual con- 
siderations in their country’s good, 
the seats of the Ministry would not 
have been worth a month’s purchase. 
But will any one venture to point out 
one instance of this unholy coalition? 
We say fearlessly, there is not one. 
Where none but destructive candi- 
dates came forward, (we thank the 
Jew of the Times for teaching us that 
word,) the Conservatives gave them 
no support. Where a Radical was op- 
posed by a Ministerialist, the Conser- 
vatives, as the least of two evils, gave 
their votes to the latter. Was this 
conduct—we will not call it noble, for 
to every real Conservative it appears 
only natural—was this spirit of fair- 
ness, this anxiety for the good of the 
country, met by a corresponding 
feeling on the part of the Ministry 
and their supporters? No! To the 
disgrace of the Ministerial party be 
it spoken, at this moment, though 
even they themselves perceive that 
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it is from the revolutionary and 
movement party alone that any real 
danger to the country is threaten- 
ed,—that all the fancied evils of 
Toryism are as dust in the ba- 
lance, compared with the sweeping 
ruin which impends over the coun- 
try, from the new and fatal power 
which their policy first called into 
action,—they are so blinded by the 
memory of party prejudices,—so 
appalled even by the very spectre of 

vryism, that they rush into the 
jaws of revolution to avoid it. Every- 
where they have supported the Radi- 
cal candidates wherever they were 
opposed to a Conservative, and 
wherever, from local interests, or 
other circumstances, no tool of their 
own could be put forward with any 
prospect of success. 

Very different indeed were the 
sentiments of this distinguished as- 
sembly. No feelings of party ran- 
cour could so blind their reason or 
pervert their sense of duty, as to 
induce them for a moment to coun- 
tenance the idea that they would 
enter into any combination with the 
enemies of the constitution, for the 
purpose of shaking from their seats 
even those who had been the authors 
of the calamities of the country. 
They expressed the resolution of the 
Conservatives, to act in Parliament 
as they had acted at the elections, 
and to give their cordial support to 
Ministers, “if satisfied with the vic- 
tory they had obtained, they now pre- 
ferred to take their stand in defence 
of the institutions of the country 
against the farther schemes of the 
Radicals ;” and their determination 
neither to combine with the destruc- 
tive party in the state, nor to com- 
tp one iota of their principles 

y a combination with Ministers 
themselves. 

But if the expression of this 
straightforward and generous reso- 
lution was distinct, not less firm and 
uncompromising was the avowal of 
their sentiments as to tle policy 
which had been hitherto pursued by 
Ministers, and the visibly increasing 
perils which, under a course of alter- 
nate rashness and weakness, unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world, 
they had brought upon the country. 
The violations of the authority of 
the law, and of the dignity of the 
throne, which they had sanctioned— 
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their recognition and support of ille- 
gal and unconstitutional associations; 
—the attacks which they had made 
on the honour of the Peerage, and 
their abandonment of the Church to 
its relentless enemies of all religions, 
or of none ;—these were commented 
on with the warm and just indigna- 
tion which they were calculated to 
inspire. This was peculiarly obvious 
in the enthusiastic reception with 
which Sir William Rae was received. 
It was a tribute, paid partly, no 
doubt, to the man for his unobtrusive 
worth, but it was still more a homage 
to the principle which had guided 
his conduct in office,—that of pre- 
serving inviolable “ the majesty of 
the law.” Well might the chairman 
remark, that were he called upon to 
give advice to the present Lord Advo- 
Cate, as to the line of policy he ought 
to pursue, he could give him none so 
judicious, as that of imitating in his 
public conduct, in all points, the im- 
partiality and the firmness of Sir 
William Rae. The company felt the 
truth of the observation; they con- 
trasted the temperate yet determined 
assertion of the authority of the 
Crown, and of the supremacy of the 
laws during the official career of the 
late Lord Advocate, with the license 
given to seditious speeches and sedi- 
tious acts during the present; the pro- 
tection so impartially afforded to per- 
sons and property under the one, with 
the insults and personal outrages to 
which all who presume to differ from 
the majority, are tamely and passively 
allowed to be subjected under the 
other; and they felt that the gift of a 
light and sparkling eloquence, and the 
ingenuity of the critic or the advocate, 
were but a poor compensation for 
the absence of the more homely but 
more solid qualities of his prede- 
cessor. 

It is impossible for us to touch on 
all the numerous topics adverted to 
by the pooran ie 

The Chairman, Sir Francis Walker 
Drummond, after the usual loyal 
toasts, ya osed, in a speech distin- 
guished alike by good taste and ad- 
mirable feeling, the health of their 
distinguished guest, on whose high 
character, ability, and independence, 
he pronounced a eulogium, the jus- 
tice of which was acknowledged by 
the prolotiged cheets of the asséti- 
bled multitude. 
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Mr Blair, whose rising to acknoéw- 
ledge the compliment renewed these 
enthusiastic tokens of approbation, 
stated, with a modest self-reliance, 
the grounds on which he had soli- 
cited the honour of being the repre- 
sentative of Edinburgh. “I will not, 
I trust, be accused of comparing 
myself with the brilliancy of talent, 
or literary attainment, which one of 
my late oppdnents possesses, or with 
the Parliathentary experience of the 
othet ; but while I distlaimi all com- 
petition with these gentlemen in 
these qualities; I hope I shall nut be 
arrogating too much to myself if I. 
say, that, in one thing, I shall hold 
myself their superior—I mean ia 
perfect independence—(loud cheers 
—beirg unfettered by any feeling o: 
past obligation, or any view of future 
advantage, in conscientiously dis- 
charging my duty to my country. 
For the present, I trust, we are far 
from being conquered. We can dis- 
cover who are the truest friends of 
the people; those who would mis- 
lead them by wild theories of goveri- 
ment—theories inconsistent with hu- 
man nature—or those who would 
guide them by judgmient, study, and 
sound observation. I have beeii stig- 
matised by my opponents as the 
Champion of Anti-Reform. If by 
that term is meant an Anti-Revolas 
tionist, an opposer of what threat- 
ens to bear down the bulwarks of 
the constitution, and to sweep before 
it every —s great, good, and glo- 
rious in the land, and which has dis- 
tinguished this nation above every 
other, and raised her to a pitch of 
prosperity almost unexampled; if 
such be the import of the title, I 
glory in it, and conceive it one far 
nobler than Kings can bestow.— 
(Cheers.) But if by that title is 
meatit that lam the opposer of any 
improvement in our constitution, if 
I am charged with any want of kind- 
ness of feeling of benevolence to-« 
wards all classes of my fellow-coun- 
trymen, I repél the epithet with in- 
dignation and contempt.” 

rt P. Robertson’s able address in 
proposing “ The Legitimate Influence 
of Property and Intelligence in the 
Choice of a Representative,” was 
directéd to an analysis of the work- 
ing of the Bill, in reference to the al- 
leged deféets which it proféssed to 
euré. He shéwed that; under the 

s 
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Reform Bill, twenty-nine of the mem- 
bers returned for Scotland are the 
same as those returned under the 
abused old system, “ when there was 
no sympathy and little connexion be- 
tween the representatives and the 
people ;” that under the Bill, which 
was intended to cure the fatal pro- 
pensity on the part of Scotch mem- 
bers to swell the Ministerial ranks, 
more members in the interest of Mi- 
nisters had been returned than be- 
fore ; that, instead of returning mem- 
bers more closely connected with the 
great landed or commercial interests 
of the country, many of the represen- 
tativesreturned had not arood of land 
in any county whatever, while the 
care of the mercantile districts and 
burghs was generally committed to 
the tender mercies of lawyers. With 
scarcely a single exception, the mem- 
bers returned, instead of being likely 
to become “ Parliamentary heroes” — 
astrange want, it seems, which was 
felt under the old system—were per- 
sons whose very pretensions to the 
title were calculated to excite inex- 
tinguishable laughter. He contrasted 
the exclusion of Sir George Mur- 
ray with the admission of Mr Kin- 
loch, “a restored patriot,” whom the 
lenity of the government he now vi- 
lifies restored to that country from 
which he had been expelled for se- 
dition ; the rejection of Sir George 
Clerk, to make way for that “ young 
aspirant for fame,’ Sir John Dal- 
rymple ; and concluded with a spi- 
rit-stirring pay; to the principles 
by which the Conservative party 
should be guided, and the extent of 
that moral force by which it was and 
would continue to be supported. 
The statesman-like address of Sir 
George Clerk in proposing “The 
Health of the Conservative Citizens 
of Edinburgh,”—which was acknow- 
ledged by Mr Trotter of Ballendean, 
with his usual brevity and good 
taste,—was listened to with deep at- 
tention. He reviewed the conduct 
of the Conservative party in Parlia- 
ment, in the discussions on the Re- 
form Bill, and pointed out, with 
singular clearness and force, the ir- 
resistible objections to it, which had 
justified their opposition; and the 
impossibility of et upon simi- 
lar grounds, a demand for a farther, 
an Sndefinite extension of popular 
guffrage. But the speech to which 
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we would peculiarly wish to direct 
the attention ,of our readers, was 
the masterly address of Mr Duncan 
M‘Neill, in proposing as a toast 
“The permanency of the Established 
Church ;”—a speech conspicuous for 
every one of the highest qualities of 
eloquence, and which we feel it 
would be equal injustice to the speak- 
er and to our readers to abridge. 

“ Till lately I did not believe that 
I should see the day when, at a meet- 
ing of such persons as are here as- 
sembled, there should exist in any 
breast a feeling of serious anxiety 
for the permanency of the Establish- 
ed Church. I had considered it as 
@ political axiom, that every system 
of good and stable governmentshould 
be connected with an established 
system of pure religion, and that the 
nation should enable its poorest sub- 
jects to partake, as freely as its most 
exalted nobles, of that inestimable 
fountain which yields to both of them 
mp consolation, and reminds both 
of them of their common nature.— 
(Cheers.)—But those things which 
we were accustomed to regard as 
political axioms, have, in the wisdom 
of modern politics, been rejected as 
political errors, and their very anti- 
quity has been held a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting them.—( Applause.) 
—A few short years ago the perma- 
nency of the British Constitution, un- 
impaired, was a less doubtful pre- 
diction than is now the permanency 
of the Established Church ; yet with- 
in these few years what invasions 
have been made on the British Con- 
stitution !—(Cheers.)—It has with- 
stood the assault; though shattered, 
it still exists, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, rather than through the 
wisdom of our rulers. (Continued 
cheering.) But its assailants have not 
yet relinquished their purpose, and 
etrong indications have been given 
that among the points marked out 
for early attack is the Established 
Church. That Church is closely 
identified with the Monarchy, and if 
the Monarchy means to defend itself, 
it mustdefend the Church; (cheers ;) 
but if the Monarchy, aided by the 
friends of the Church, shall not be 
strong enough, or wise enough, to 
defend the Church, the enemies of 
the Constitution will press their ad- 
vantage with the consciousness of 
power, and the energy which suc- 
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cess inspires, and the Monarchy itself 
must fall a prey to their efforts.— 
(Cheers. )—I cannot here enumerate 
all the indications of hostility to the 
Established Church which have late- 
ly manifested themselves, but I may 
mention some of them. In the re- 
cent elections,we haveseen the avow- 
ed rivals and secret enemies of the 
Church busy at work, almost without 
exception on one side, and that side 
notthe Conservative. That unity of ac- 
tion could not be the result of chance. 
It must have had its origin in pur- 
pose and design—and when we see it 
directed towards the support of men 
who have now in their hands a power 
obtained by unsettling all establish- 
ed opinions, and exciting a feverish 
anxiety for change, the friends of the 
Established Church might, on that 
ground alone, be excused for enter- 
taining some anxiety as to its fate— 
(Muchcheering.) —But the thing has, 
in a certain degree, been spoken out. 
It has been publicly stated, and I have 
not seen it contradicted, that pledges 
have been demanded on the subject 
of Church property, and Church esta- 
blishments,—( cheers, )—and that, in 
one populous town which has lately 
acquired the privilege of returning 
a Member to Parliament, the cry of 
‘ Burn the Bible,’ was one of the 
cries of the unenfranchised sup- 
porters of the popular and successful 
candidate. —(Continued cheers.)— 
We all know that in the neighbouring 
kingdom public odium has been ex- 
cited and recklessly directed against 
the venerable Bench of Bishops, to 
the endangerment of the personal 
safety of some of them, and that a 
sweeping reform in the Church of 
England has been openly talked of 
by the avowed adherents of Govern- 
ment.—(Loud cheers. )—I do not pre- 
tend to a perfect knowledge of the 
economy of the Church of England, 
but this I know, that it can boast of 
names the most distinguished for ta- 
lent, for learning, for piety, for every 
thing that can give grace and charac- 
ter to any establishment ;—( Cheers) 
—and I feel confident that the cul- 
ture cannot be bad which produces 
such fruits.—(Continued cheering.) 
—Standing here an humble mem- 
ber of a poorer—a less splendid es- 
tablishment, I regard the Church of 
England, not as a rival of whom we 
should be jealous, but as a sister of 
the same family, whose exaltation 
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reflects lustre on us, and by whose 
degradation we also should be hum- 
bled. If the Church of England falls, 
rest assured our poorer, and, politi- 
cally speaking, weaker Church, can- 
not keep its ground.—(Cheers. )—I 
regard the attacks which have been 
made on the Bishops as a prelude 
to an attempt to separate the Church 
from the State; and although it is 
possible that the revenues of the 
Church might be better apportioned 
among its members, yet I shudder at 
the idea of a general reform of the 
Church of England, concocted and 
commenced in the present political 
temperament of the country, and by 
those rash heads and rash hands 
which have caused that tempera- 
ment, and have already evinced 
too great a disposition to pander to 
the false appetite of an intoxicated 
and insatiable mob. — (Continued 
cheering. )—I confess, however, that 
what appears to me to be by far the 
most ominous symptom of the times, 
is the success, the fatal success, which 
has attended the efforts that have 
for some time been systematically 
made to unsettle the previously fixed 
opinions of men, to alienate their af- 
fections from the established order 
of things—to destroy their attach- 
ment to all existing institutions, and 
to lead them to believe that whatever 
does not partake of the new system 
is a remnant of corruption and im- 

urity, and that whoever does not 
join in the hue and cry for change is 
an enemy to the interests of the peo- 
ple, and should be dealt with as 
such.—(Much cheering.)—So suc- 
cessfully has this system been pur- 
sued that I can scarcely call to mind 
one circumstance or one name of 
which England should be proud, that 
has not been so reviled and abused, 
as to make every Briton of right feel- 
ing blush for his countrymen.— 
(Cheers. )—The British Constitution 
itself, admired by philosophers, laud- 
ed by historians, envied by the world, 
is treated as a rotten wreck fit only 
to be hewn down for fagots.—(Con- 
tinued cheering.) — Statesmen and 
princes whose names are interwoven 
with the brightest passages in British 
story, are called to recollection, not 
to do honour to their virtuous deeds, 
but to cover their ashes with cold and 
malignant calumny, and to associate 
with their memories every thing that 
falsehood can make odious. (Cheers.) 
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— The preserver of his country’s free- 
dom—he whose name stands highest 
among all the living sons of men— 
he whom any nation on earth would 
be proud to call her own, and who 
has won for himself a larger claim to 
British gratitude than Britain ever 
can compensate—even he has been 
reviled, insulted, threatened.—(Much 
cheering.)—On the other hand, the 
ames of men whose guilty lives 
were justly forfeited to the offended 
laws of their country, have been 
drawn forth from that oblivion in 
which charity had shrouded their ig- 
nominious end, and they are now 
held up as fit objects for the admira- 
tion, and, I presume, the imitation of 
the people. — (Cheers. )— Even in 
smaller matters, we see the current of 
popular opinion turned from the 
natural course, and running in a false 
direction. We see the exiled outlaw 
—(loud cheers) — restored only by 
the grace of his Sovereign, making 
his exile a boast, and the cause of it 
a@ passport to the favour and the con- 
fidence of the people.—( Continued 
cheering.)—We see the unenfranchi- 
sed mob dictate to the electors how 
they are to bestow their suffrages. We 
see the beardless apprentices dictate 
to their masters when they are to 
close their warehouses. We see the 
unwilling debtor dictate to his credi- 
tor what measures he is to adopt, or 
whether he is to adopt any measures, 
to recover payment of his just debt. 
—(Muchcheering.)—One step more, 
and we shall see the public delin- 
quent dictate to the public prosecu- 
tor whether he is to be brought to 
trial.—( Cheers. )—In all these things 
I see a total unhingement of fixed 
opinions—an aversion to the exist- 
ing order of things, merely because 
it is so—and a senseless desire for 
movement and change. Looking to 
the indications I have mentioned, I 
cannot venture to hope that the 
tide will not also be turned against 
the Established Church,—(cheers) 
—with what success will depend on 
the firmness of the friends of the 
Church, and the firmness of our ru- 
lers. In the former I have implicit 
confidence; in the latter I have not 
yet learned to repose the same confi- 
dence.—( Cheers and laughter.)—If, 
indeed, my confidence in them was 
to be at all measured by their confi- 
dence in themselves, it would bé 
ample in the extreme,—(Reiterated 
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cheers and laughter.)—Their confi- 
dence in their own power and abi- 
lity seems to be such that nothing is 
too difficult for them. One of their 
greatest errors has been their over- 
weening confidence in themselves, 
blinding them to difficulties and 
to consequences. They seem al- 
most to think themselves omnipo« 
tent. There is nothing in the hiss 
tory of heathen or barbarous times 
more absurd than the miscalculating 
conceit of the politicians of the pre- 
sent day.—(Cheers.)— When the 
heathen conqueror, exposed to the 
flattery of an admiring and devoted 
a who had already ranked 
im with the gods, commanded his 
attendant to give him daily remem- 
brance of his mortality, he acted in 
the spirit of philosophy, conscious 
of the infirmities of mankind, and of 
their proneness to forget them. 
When the English Monarch, in an 
age comparatively barbarous, placed 
his chair on the sea-shore, and for- 
bade the advance of the ocean 
wave, he too acted in the spirit of 
genuine philosophy, reproving a na- 
tion’s flattery, and marking his know- 
ledge of his own weakness. But in 
our day has sprung up a race of 
statesmen, who, rejecting the pre- 
cepts of philosophy, and the lessons 
of experience—forgetting the weak- 
ness of human nature, and surreti- 
dering themselves to the intoxica- 
tion of power—vainly think that they 
can ride upon the whirlwind and 
direct the storm—(cheers )—that be- 
cause they can raise the blast of po- 
pular passion, they can direct it to 
& proper end, and allay it at their 
leasure—that because they can 
estroy, therefore they can recon- 
struct and restore. This is indeed 
the acmé of human presumption.— 
(Cheers.)—The merest child may 
apply the torch, but who shall stay 
the conflagration? The feeblest 
arm may destroy the functions of life 
in the noblest and most vigorous 
of God’s created beings, but who 
shall reanimate the frame ?—(Cofi- 
tinued cheers.)—Let them think of 
this ere it is too late. Let them 
awaken from that delusive dréam 
in which they have been indulging: 
Let them set themselves to wor 
to preserve that which still re- 
mains. Let them try itt earnest to 
chetk that torrent of destructive 
ness Which is at present directé - 
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with fearful force against all that is 
venerable—all that is valuable in 
the establishments of the land.— 
(Cheers. )—Let them do these things, 
not from mere selfish lust of power, 
and as expedients for maintaining 
themselves in place—( Cheers )—but 
in the pure spirit of sincere and ge- 
nuine patriotism, and in such efforts 
they will have the support of all 
ood men, and I do not despair that 
& Established Church, and what- 
ever yet remains of our once-boast- 
ed institutions, may still be saved. 
—(Much cheering.)—I beg to pro- 
pose as a toast—‘ The Permanency 
of the Established Church.’ ” 
These are the dictates of sound 
philosophy arrayed in the garb of 
mpressive eloquence. How truly, 
how forcibly is the developement of 
that principle traced, which lies at 
the bottom of all this restless anxie- 
ty for change—the consciousness of 
power working upon ignorance— 
and which shews itself alike in the 
conduct of the apprentice who dic- 
tates to his master when he is to 
close his shop, or the Westminster 
tailor who dictates to the Premier 
when he is to open the Session! 
Here we must close our notice of 
the proceedings of this remarkable 
meeting, deeply regretting that we 
cannot make room for any observa- 
tions on the energetic speech of Mr 
Dundas of Arniston, in proposing 
the health of Sir George Clerk ; the 
very effective and striking address of 
the gallant companion in arms of the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir John Os- 
wald; or the speech of Sir William 
Rae, inacknowledging his own health, 
and proposing the memory of Sir 
Walter Scott; a speech distinguished 
by many of the best characteristics 
of eloquence, strong emotion, a spirit 
of the most firm and manly sincerity, 
and the greatest tact in handling a 
topic on which the commonplaces of 
oratory would have been so out of 
place. The single recollection to 
which he alluded—his parting inter- 
view with the great man now taken 
from this scene of contest and trouble 
—was more effectual to call up the 
solemn and hallowed recollections 
associated with the name of Sir 
Walter Scott, than the most elaborate 
eulogy he could have pronounced. 
A word only before concluding. 
The first Session of the experi- 
mental Parliament, big with the fate 
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of England, is about to commence. 
We regard its proceedings with 
something of the paventosa speme of 
Petrarch, a mixture of apprehension 
and of hope. Some indications are 
already appearing that, on the minds 
of the more influential and honest of 
the Ministry, the necessity of now 
taking their stand against the torrent 
of innovation is beginning to dawn; 
that the insults and menaces to which 
they themselves have been subject- 
ed the instant they ventured to hint 
at arresting the progress of the move~ 
ment, are beginning to produce that 
conviction which the reasonings of 
the Conservative party, and the ex- 
ample of other countries, had failed 
to effect. We speak not of the Noble 
Lord, thenominal head of the Govern- 
ment, in whom age seems to have 
deadened every quality save obsti- 
nacy, and to whom the voices of 
the past and present seem to s 

in vain. We do not allude to the 
cyphers of the Ministry, the Dur- 
hams and Thomsons, deriving their 
sole importance from the units with 
which they are associated. But we 
turn to such names as those of 
Brougham, Althorpe, Stanley, Rich- 
mond; we ask ourselves, can the 
far-seeing and comprehensive mind 
of the Chancellor have read the old 
almanack of history to so little pur- 
pose as not to see, that never yet did 
a nation escape revolution by the 
course which Britain is now pur- 
suing? We ask ourselves if the 
right-minded Lord Althorpe, a man 
too honest for the tortuous policy 
in which he has been involved, can 
look with indifference on the ruin 
with which so much that he at least 
must consider venerable and valu- 
able is threatened ; if the high-mind- 
ed Richmonds and Stanleys can re- 
concile themselves to the arr t 
dictation of those with whom they 
are brought into contact, or to a con- 
tinuance of that system of cowardly 
concession, which never yet in the 
annals of popular movements produ- 
ced any thing else but increased aus 
dacity of demand? We cannot per- 
suade ourselves that such can be the 
case. The stream, shaken from its 
bed by a momentary convulsion, and 
polluted by the intermixture of 
fouler waters, must soon begin to 
struggle back towards its ancient and 
natural channel; men of principle 
and intelligence, of energy and ho- 
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nour, must at no distant period per- 
ceive the necessity of reverting to 
those Conservative principles, which, 
in an evil hour for themselves and 
their country, they abandoned. 

The Conservative party are en- 
titled to demand it of them, not as a 
matter of expediency, but of right. 
If Ministers were pledged to one 
party to introduce Reform, they were 
not less deeply and solemnly pledged 
to the other, that that Reform should 
be a final measure—not the herald 
of farther change, but the means of 
satisfying the mass of the people 
that change was unnecessary and 
undesirable. They have kept their 
faith to the Reformers—shall it be 
broken to us and to the country ? 
They have abandoned the outworks 
of the Constitution, as indefensible 
—shall they now as tamely yield up 
the citadel ? 

One bugbear, which seems to alarm 
them, we are sure is an imaginary 
one. They have nothing to fear in the 
new Parliament from any combina- 
tion between the Conservative and 
the Radical party, to deprive them of 
their possession of place or power. 
These are not the days when any 
Conservative need envy them their 
thorny seats, or their uneasy splen- 
dour. He would indeed be in love 
with danger, who would wish at this 
moment to snatch the reins of go- 
vernment from the hands of the pre- 
sent holders, when he sees that the 
only path they have left to him-runs 
along the brink of a precipice. No! 
The Conservatives will act in Par- 
liament as they have acted out of it, 
—they will pursue the only object 
they have in view, the good of their 
country, — neither to the right 
hand nor the left,—mingling with no 
party, but moving onward in their 
own straightforward course, like that 
Sicilian river which carries its waters 
fresh and limpid even across the 
salt and bitter currents of the sea. 

Posterity will never acquit Mini- 
sters of the deep guilt of having ha- 
zarded the safety of the country; 
but next to the merit of not havin 
erred, would be the candid an 
timely confession of error. Let them 
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take their stand then ere it be too 
late,—while yet some of the bul- 
warks of our Constitution stand un- 
shaken,though notunassailed—while 
yet our Monarch wears something 
more than “ the likeness of a kingly 
crown,” —while our hereditary Peer- 
age is left to us, though shorn of its 
beams,—while a national Church is 
left to us to elevate our morality, 
and to lay the foundation for the du- 
ties of the citizen in those of the 
Christian, and while our impartial 
and independent tribunals are left to 
us, independent alike of popular vio- 
lence or regal influence, to make the 
majesty of the law felt and respect- 
ed, and to give security to the per- 
sons and properties of all. 

If, reflecting upon these things, 
our Ministers even now, at this ele- 
venth hour, revert to the principles 
from which they have swerved too 
long, and evince the same firmness 
in maintaining what remains of our 
Constitution, as they shewed rash- 
ness in assailing that venerable edi- 
fice, the prospects of England need 
not yet be despaired of. But if, in- 
sensible to all the warnings which 
are heard around them, they con- 
tinue to pursue in the new Parlia- 
ment the course which they began in 
the old; if one solitary concession be 
made to clamour instead of convic- 
tion ; if one jot or tittle of the pro- 
perty of the Church be diverted from 
its sacred destination; if even the 
task of distribution be attempted by 
an unthinking head or an ——— 
hand; if the interests of our colonies 
are to be abandoned to wild and 
reckless legislation ; if the securities 
of our agriculturists are to be sacri- 
ficed to the interested complaints of 
the manufacturing classes, or the 
dreams of political theorists, then, as- 
suredly, the glory of England is gone 
for ever. Then, indeed, above the 
entrance to the Chapel of St Ste- 
pnees, that hall which was once the 

ountain of wise legislature, the focus 
and rallying point of British wisdom 
and worth, may be written up the 
gloomy inscription over the portal of 
the Inferno— 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ intrate.” 
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